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INTRODUCTION. 



The design of this work is to supply youthful students 
with an outline of the lives of those who have had the 
most important share in eflPecting the revolutions which 
form epochs in history. In the compilation^ the writer 
has proposed to himself two objects ; to make the book 
interesting and useful as a substantial w(9fk, and at the 
same time to render it a valuable subsidiary to the 
ordinary course of historical study. How far he has 
succeeded must be determined by the judgment of others. 
A glance at the table of contents will show that his 
selection of biographies is sufficiently miscellaneous ; and 
it is hoped that even a slight inspection of the volume 
"will prove that neither labour nor research have been 
spared to secure accuracy of information. 

Notwithstanding the labours of Sir William Jones, 
the orthography of Oriental names is yet a matter of 
some difficulty. In the present instance a system has 
been followed which facilitates the pronunciation to 
• students without disguising the word to Oriental 
scholars. The writer has adopted that spelling which 
gives the nearest approximate sound to the original that 
the genius of our language would admit. The long a of 
the Orientals is sounded as in the English all, lie has. 
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therefore^ in monosyllables^ written it au, as in 8amm ; 
but in other cases, where it is frequently modified by 
custom, he has allowed it to stand as a single letter ; 
for instance, he has written Nushirvan^ not Nushirvoiai* 
It would be unjust, in referring to this subject, not to 
notice the assistance he has derived from the valuable 
series of works published by the Committee of the 
Oriental Translation Fund. The great merits of this 
excellent institution are but slowly becoming known to 
the public, and he is therefore anxious to tender his 
gratitude while the expression of it may be usefoL 
More valuable additions have been made by the publi- 
cations of the Committee, both to the history of Asia 
and eastern £uroi)e, during the brief period of its 
existence, than was obtained from all other quarters 
during the preceding century. 

The author has lost no opportunity of pointing out to 
the notice of his readers, the wondrous manifestations 
of an overruling Providence with which history abounds, 
and the numerous occasions on which the blind designs 
of men have been directed to work the will of the 
Almighty. There is no lesson which history teaches 
more fully and impressively, than the awful truth — 
" Verily there is a God that judges the earth.*' 

W. C. T. 
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2 SESOSTRIS. 

many centuries 5 pictured and sculptured representations 
of his exploits are still to be found in the temples and 
palaces of the Egyptian Thebes 5 and yet we cannot tell 
with certainty when this mighty conqueror lived. 

There is, however, strong proof adduced, that Sesos- 
tris flourished more than fourteen centuries before the 
Christian era 5 and there are very plausible grounds for 
the conjecture, that the period of his victories nearly 
coincides with the close of the forty years* wandering 
in the desert. If so, what reason have we to admire 
the wondrous dispensation of that Providence, which 
" in the midst of judgment remembers mercy.'* The 
punishment inflicted on the Israelites protected them ' 
from the ravages of a ferocious and successful warrior ^ 
the £g3rptians, by their victories over the Canaanites, 
prepared the way for the future establishment of Abra- 
ham's posterity in the promised land. It has been 
objected, that the Egyptians could scarcely have reco» 
vered so soon from the fearful visitations with which 4 
their cruelty to the Israelites had been punished: but 
it is suflicient to reply, that the Pharaoh whose army 
perished in the Red Sea was the King of Lower Eg3^t : 
Sesostris reigned in Upper Egypt, and very probably 
was enabled by that catastrophe to annex the northern 
part of the country to his dominions. The history of 
Sesostris, like that of all ancient heroes, is disfigured by i 
many fables, because it was originally recorded by poete^ 
not by historians. 

The birth-place of Sesostris was the Eg3^tian Thebe% 
the most splendid and opulent city either of ancient or {^ 
modem times. He was bom at the time when the 
Egyptians, having expelled the Hyksos, or Shepher^i;^ 
Kings, were about to enter on that great career of pro- J 
sperity which raised them above all contemporary nationa 
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His father, Amenophis, is said to have given him a 
warlike education, and to have assigned him as com- 
panions for his studies and for his future wars, all the 
male children bom throughout his dominions in the 
same yea» with his son. Adversity also gave him the 
advantages of her severe but valuable instructions. The 
Hyksos having again invaded Egypt, Amenophis was 
obliged to fly into Ethiopia, intrusting his son, then aged 
only five years, to the care of a friend. Sesostris, as he 
grew up, displayed his strength and courage in many 
contests with the lions, and other fierce beasts of Africa. 
As he approached the age of manhood, he assembled his 
young companions, and joined his father in an effort to 
expel the Hyksos, which was completely successful. 
After the death of Amenophis, Sesostris led .his forces 
against the Hyksos, who inhabited the mountainous 
districts to the east of Egypt, and were probably an 
Arabian tribe. The war terminated in the complete 
subjugation of these cruel tyrants : their strong-holds 
were stq;rmed, and so perfect was the conquest, that we 
never again meet their name in history. A naval expe- 
dition on the Arabian and Indian Seas was the next 
undertaking. The fleet prepared for the purpose consisted 
of war-galleys, difierent in shape fixjm those to which 
the Egyptians had been accustomed in the navigation of 
the Nile. We may, perhaps, conjecture, that they were 
invented by the Hyksos, and that Sesostris, after the 
conquest of that people, had wisdom to profit by the 
arts of the vanquished. 

The enemies whom Sesostris encountered in the 
southern seas were the Indians, or Hindoos, and the 
Asiatic Ethiopians, who inhabited the country between 
the river Indus and the Persian Gulf. This, indeed, is 
proved by the representation of one of the naval engage* 

B 2 
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merits still existing in the ancient palace of Sesostris, 
now called Medinet Abou, among the ruins of Thebes. 
The Egyptians are armed with bows and arrows j their 
allies carry clubs. The weapons of the enemies are 
swords and round shields : but they differ in tiieir head- 
dress, the Indians wearing feathers, and the Ethiopians 
fiir caps. None of the Hyksos are present ; for they 
are always depicted on the monuments with long beards 
and flowing garments. Sesostris, in this expedition, 
seems to have merely subdued the coasts, though an 
attack on a fortress is frequently found depicted on his 
monuments j and we know that fortresses abounded in 
Bactria. But these probably represent the events of a 
different expedition 3 and some certainly relate to the 
storming of the mountain- castles of the Hyksos. 

The next expedition of Sesostris was against the 
African Ethiopians, whose territories included most of i 
the districts south of Eg5rpt. The monuments discovered . 
at Kalabsh^ confirm the accounts given by historians of J 
the great success that attended the Egyptian monarch. 
We are told that Sesostris conquered the southern ; 
Africans, and compelled them to pay him a tribute of 1 
ebony, gold, and ivory. On a monument raised by « 
Sesostris himself, the] circumstances of the tribute may 
still be seen. The King is seated on his throne in regal 
costume -, in the upper compartment a herald presents 
to him the widowed queen and orphan children of the 
monarch whom he has defeated and slain : behind her 
follows the booty, consisting of weapons, utensils^ and 
food. Next come wild beasts, with their keepers, a 
lion, a goat, steers with their horns artificially twisted^ , 
and finally, men bearing skins and ebony. In tiie 1 
second compartment are captives, led bound for slaugh- 
ter ', then beasts and their leaders, a hound, an ape, a 
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giraffe^ a gazelle. Women and children next follow, 
and with them we see a hound and an ostrich. The 
upes, the ostrich, and the giraffe could only he obtained 
from the remote interior of Africa 5 and the monument, 
therefore, bears testimony to the great extent of the 
conquests of Sesostris. It is also valuable for another 
reason : the elephant does not appear among the animals 
presented to the conqueror 3 and therefore the victories 
of Sesostris must have been obtained before that power- 
ful beast was tamed. 

After the conquest of Ethiopia, the Egyptian monarch 
snbdued the greater part of Syria and Asia Minor, and 
even penetrated into Thrace. He also established a 
colony in Colchis. The pillars which he erected in every 
country that he subdued, long existed to mark the 
limits of his career : Herodotus saw them, after the 
lapse of a thousand years, in Asia Minor and Palestine. 
The rebellion of his brother compelled Sesostris to halt 
in the midst of his conquests, and return to Egypt. 
Soon after his retimi, this treacherous brother, whose 
name was Armais, attempted to destroy the King, by 
setting fire to the palace in which Sesostris and all his 
family were asleep. The King is said to have escaped 
by the horrible expedient of throwing the bodies of two 
of his children as a bridge over the flames. Armais fled 
from the just vengeance of his brother, and is supposed 
to have led a colony to southern Greece, where he took 
the name of Danaus. 

The stupendous edifices erected by Sesostris at Mem- 
phis, Thebes, and in Nubia, were unparalleled for their 
magnitude and splendour. Modern researches have 
brought us acquainted with their remains, and we are 
forced to acknowledge, that even with all the resources 
of modem art, we could scarcely hope to rival monu- 
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ments that have resisted the lapse of three thousand 
years. 

In his later years Sesostris is said to have indulged m 
all the cnicl insolence of power, and to have yoked 
captive kings to his chariot. Observing one of theie 
unfortunate princes gaze steadfastly on the revolution of 
the chariot-wheel, the Egy'ptian monarch asked, " What 
it was that thus attracted his attention ? '* The captire 
king replied, " Great Sovereign ! the rotation of the 
wheel calls to my mind the vicissitudes of fortune j for, 
as every part of its circle is uppermost and lowermost 
by turns, so is it with men, who one day sit on thrones, 
and the next, are reduced to the vilest state of slavery." 
Sesostris is said to have felt the strength of this answer 
so forcibly, that he for the future abandoned the de- 
grading custom of compelling his captives to perfonn 
the duty of beasts. Another act of despotic power was 
of a much more honourable character : he divided Egypt 
into districts, and assigned mensal lands for the support 
of the officers of state and ministers of religion 3 and he 
summarily removed all the abuses that were incident to 
the establishment of monarchy. 

After a long and glorious reign, Sesostris, from some 
unknown cause, committed suicide, and the Egyptian 
priests had the monstrous baseness to praise the manner 
of his death. 
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AGE UNCERTAIN. 



The Assyrian empire was probably the first founded in 
the world 3 but its strength was of slower growth than 
that of Egypt, and its earliest rulers, the chiefs of dis- 
organized hordes, rather than the sovereigns of a nation. 
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Nhnrod^ who is also called Baal^ Bel^ and Belus^ words 
which signify a ruler, was the first who established a 
monarchy in central Asia. In Scripture he is called 
"a mighty hunter before the Lord/* a phrase which 
seems to intimate^ that he was the leader of a tribe not 
yet accustomed to settled habitations^ such as those of 
the Tartars and American Indians. At an unknown 
period, three kingdoms seem to have been established in 
the countries bordering on the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates ; — ^those of Assjrria, Babyloii, and Mesopo- 
tamia ; but the history of their condition and progress 
is hopelessly obscure. 

The Assyrian kingdom was first raised to eminence 
by a monarch named Ninus, whose exploits are so like 
those recorded of Sesostris, that we can scarcely avoid 
suspecting perfect identity, and believing that the As- 
syrians ascribed to their hero many exploits really 
performed by the Egjrptian king. As far, however, as 
certainty is attainable, it may be stated, that the states of 
Babylon, Mesopotamia, and Persia, were reduced under 
the power of the Assyrian 3 and that the city of Baby- 
lon was dismantled, in order to prevent its becoming a 
rival to the new city of Nineveh, which the Assyrian 
monarch had founded on the banks of the Tigris, and 
called after his own name. After having subdued several 
states in central Asia, Ninus invaded Bactria, but was 
long detained by the obstinate defence of its principal 
fortress. He was about to resign the siege in despair, 
when he was informed, that the wife of one of his prin- 
cipal officers had proposed a plan which would ensure 
the immediate capture of the castle. The lady was 
sammoned to the royal presence -, and this was the first 
iatroduction of Semiramis on the stage of public life. 
Of her previous history little is known. Like the first 
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Catherine of Russia, she appears to have been of humble 
parentage ; but, at a later period, flatterers and parasites 
invented the story of her descent from the fabulous 
divinities of Assyria. 

Semiramis not only pointed out the most eligible point 
of attack, but actually led the storming party herself, 
and, attacking the castle on the side where it was left 
unguarded, from mistaken confidence in its natural 
strength, she soon became mistress of the place. Ninus, 
struck with the glory of this exploit, forced the hus- 
band of the heroine to resign his claims, and made ' 
Semiramis the partner, of his empire. During the re- 
mainder of his life, Ninus was engaged in adorning and 
beautifying the city of Nineveh, which he fondly hoped 
would be the permanent seat of Asiatic dominion. At 
his death he bequeathed to his spouse the regency of 
the empire, and the guardianship of Ninyas, his infant 
son. The Queen showed her gratitude by erecting a 
huge mound over his remains, which long continued in 
the plains where Nineveh was built, to be the sole 
memorial both of the empire and the city. 

Semiramis, as regent, proved herself a better sove- 
reign than her husband. She resolved to restore Baby- 
lon to its former strength, and effected her design so 
completely, that to her, by many authors, the foundation 
of the city has been attributed. Before its captui-e 
by Ninus, Babylon seems to have been little better 
than a cluster of huts built round the great Tower 
of Belus, on the left bank of the Euphrates. Semiramis 
made it a powerful city, and erected a bridge over the 
river, the first recorded structure of the kind. There 
are authors who attribute to her the glory of all the 
superb edifices that made Babylon the wonder of the 
world : but this is clearly a mistake. She merely traced 
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out the plan which it was reserved for Nebuchadnezzar 
to perfect. 

Having provided for the security of Babylon, her 
second capital, Semiramis determined to pursue her 
husband's plan of universal empire. She subdued the 
greater part of central Asia, but, during these expe- 
ditions, provoked the enmity of her soldiers, by the 
'severity of her disciplitie and the abandoned profli- 
gacy of her conduct. While victory, however, crowned 
her arms, the just dissatisfaction of the army was sup- 
pressed ; but, when she suffered a calamitous defeat in 
her attempt to invade India, the public discontent was 
displayed in revolts and conspiracies. She was at length 
slain by assassins, employed by her son Ninyas. 

Ninyas and his successors were slothful sovereigns, 
who confined themselves to their palace, and left the 
cares of state to their ministers. Sardanapalus was the 
last of the degraded race. His subjects rose in arms 
against him, and, to escape their vengeance, he com- 
mitted suicide. After his death, Nineveh and Babylon 
became the capitals of different empires. 



CYRUS *. 

BORN B.C. 599 — DIED B.C. 529. 

During the pre-eminence of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian empires, Persia was alternately subject to the 
more powerful, but was still ruled by native sove- 
reigns. At an unknown period it became a province 

• In the life of Cyrus we have followed the authority of Xenophoa 
nther than Herodotus. The narrative of the latter is manifestly taken 
from some poem or romance, in which the real actions of the hero are 
mingled with some of the wild fictions in which the Persians of every 
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of the Median kingdom^ but wcis treated rather as aa 
allied than a conquered country. Cambyses, a petty 
prince among the Persians^ was united in marriage to 
Mandane^ the daughter of the Median monarchy and 
probably on this account became the Satrap or pro- 
vincial governor of Persia. The offspring of this union 
was Cyrus, who was specially named by the prophet 
Isaiah, a hundred years before his birth. When Cyrus 
was born, the Asiatic States were in a condition well 
calculated to stimulate the ambition and reward the ex- 
ertions of a conqueror. The empire of Babylon, which 
had been raised to the summit of glory by the abilities 
of Nebuchadnezzar, was slowly crumbling imder the 
weight of its own magnitude. In western Asia the 
Lydian monarchs were endeavouring to found a new 
empire, but had to contend against the high spirit of 
the Greek colonies in Asia Minor 5 the nations of central 
Asia had little more than the form of a fixed govern- 
ment, and were held together by no bond of mutual 
alliance. 

After having received the benefit of an excellent edu- 
cation in Persia, Cyrus removed to the court of his 
grandfather, where he was honourably distinguished by 
his abhorrence of courtly luxuries, and his ready obe- 
dience to the commands of his elders and superiors. 



age take such extravagant delight. The account given by Xenophon is 
not only more probable, but also more consistent with the brief notices 
of Cyrus given in the Holy Scriptures. 

The poetical Persian history, called the " Shdh N4meh," or Book 
of Kings, is a collection of the most extravagant fictions, from which 
it is scarcely possible to extract even a hint of the truth. Still it is 
worthy of remark, that the adventures of Kai-Khosrou bear a greater 
similarity to Xenophon's Life of Cyrus than to that of Herodotus, 
in every part, except the semi-miraculous adventures of the hero in his 
infancy. 
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After this, he returned to Persia, where he remained 
until summoned to the assistance of his uncle Cyaxares, 
who, on succeeding to the throne of Astyages, found 
himself surrounded hy enemies. Of these the most 
formidable were the kings of Babylon and Lydia, but 
the most urgent was the King of Armenia, who had 
been formerly a tributary to the Medes. 

Cyrus, on his arrival in Media, at o^ice commenced 
c^rations 3 he advanced into Armenia, where no pre- 
parations had been made for resistance, and by an un- 
expected attack made the rebellious prince and all his 
feunily prisoners. With clemency very imusual in that 
age and country, C5rrus not only spared the lives of his 
captives, but treated them with the most tender and 
generous kindness. His noble conduct had an appro- 
priate reward 3 the Armenians became stedfast adhe^ 
rents instead of reluctant subjects, and by their grateful 
valour contributed in no small degree to their con- 
queror's future victories. 

The ruler of Babylon at this time was Neriglissar, 
who had dethroned and put to death Evil-Merodach, 
the son of Nebuchadnezzar. Alarmed at the overthrow 
of the Armenians, he summoned his ally, Croesus king 
of Lydia, to take the field, and crush at once the rising 
fortunes of the Persians. Notwithstanding this activity, 
however, more than three years elapsed before the hos- 
tile armies came to an engagement. The Babylonians 
had a great numerical superiority, but this was more 
tiian counterbalanced by a want of unity in their army, 
which was composed of many different nations not 
q)eaking each other's language, and wholly unacquainted 
with each other's tactics. It was probably on this 
account that Neriglissar determined to act on the de- 
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fensive; an unfortunate resolution : for the moral courage 
arising from fancied superiority generally ensures the 
victory for the assailants. Cyrus, knowing that the 
enemies were superior to him in slingers and archers^ 
resolved to bring his soldiers at once to close combat ; 
he broke through the centre of the hostile lines in the 
very first charge, and the divided army was at once 
thrown into remediless confusion. Neriglissar fell on 
the field; Croesus, perceiving the battle lost, led the 
shattered remnant of his forces into his entrenched 
camp. But this refuge afforded him only a brief pro- 
tection; the Hyrcanians revolted to Cyrus during the 
night, and joining the Persians, aided in storming the 
camp on the following morning. The confederates made 
but a feeble resistance, and Croesus with difficulty made 
his escape to Lydia. 

Neriglissar was succeeded by Laborosoarchod, in 
whose reign two Babylonian lords, Gobryas and Ga- 
dates, revolted to the Persians. Laborosoarchod ad- 
vanced with a numerous army to punish the revolters, 
but was encountered by Cyrus and severely defeated. 
In consequence of this victory, the Persians were en- 
abled to lay waste the enemies' country, and they pur- 
sued their incursions to the very walls of Babylon. But 
empires are not to be won by mere predatory expedi- 
tions : Cyaxares, the Darius ot King of the Medians^ 
having brought reinforcements to his nephew's camp^ 
recommended the invaders to direct their attention to 
the capture of fortified places, and thus gradually shut 
up the Babylonians in their own city. Cyrus adopted 
this judicious advice, and in a short time became master 
of all the castles and fortresses that guarded the main 
roads to Babylon. In the mean time the Babyloniaiu 
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bad deposed Laborosoarchod, and returning once more 
to the ancient line of princes, raised to the throne 
Nabonadius, the grandson of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nabonadius, called, in Scripture, Belshazzar, com- 
menced his ceign by a vigorous effort to check the 
victorious career of the Persians. He hastened to the 
court of his ally Croesus, and by his aid collected an 
army from the principal nations of western Asia 5 he 
even procured a body of auxiliary forces from Egj^t. 
Having completed these arrangements, Nabonadius ap- 
pointed Croesus commander of the allied forces, and 
returned to Babylon. 

When intelligence of these events reached Cyrus, he 
divided his forces, leaving a portion under the com- 
mand of Cyaxares to guard Media, while he led the rest 
against the confederates of western Asia. The hostile 
forces met at Thyatira, a city of Lydia, not far irom 
Sairdis, the capital of that country. Croesus, availing 
him^lf of his immense superiority, extended his wings, 
consisting of cavalry and light troops, to outflank the 
Persians, while the Egyptians and the other heavy- 
armed soldiers attacked them in front. But when the 
Lydian cavalry came to the charge, their horses took 
fright at the camels on which the Persian archers were 
mounted, and fell into disorder. Cyrus seized the 
decisive moment to charge in turn, and after a faint 
resistance, the brilliant cavalry of Lydia were seen flying 
in disorder over the plain. The charge of the Persian 
war-chariots completed the rout of the Lydian wings, 
atnd Cyrus, believing the victory won, hasted forward 
in pursuit of the fugitives. But this premature con- 
fidence had nearly changed the fate of the day : the 
Persian war-chariots failed to make any impression on 
the close ranks and large shields of the Egyptians; they 
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were driven back with great slaughter, and the Eg3rp- 
tians advancing in their turn compelled the central 
division of the Persians to give ground. Cyrus retomed 
from the pursuit just in time to save his centre firom 
destruction ; he at once attacked the Eg3rptians in the 
rear, but these brave men faced about and maintained 
the unequal combat with undaunted valour. They were 
at length induced to surrender on honourable condi- 
tions^ and they entered into the service of Cyrus, with 
the single stipulation that they should not be compelled 
to fight against Croesus. 

We must defer the remaining part of the Lydian 
campaign until we come to relate the life of CrcBSus in 
the next article. After the subjugation of Lydia, Cynu 
conquered the greater part of western Asia 5 he then 
returned to besiege Babylon, the possession of which 
was the chief object of his ambition. 

Nabonadius, or Belshazzar, had by no means ai^ 
swered the expectations of those by whom he had been 
raised to the throne. Relying on the strength of the 
walls, he shut himself up in Babylon, abandoning 
himself to every sensual indulgence that could gratify 
his pampered appetites, and either irom indolence or 
cowardice refusing to meet the Persians in the field. 
Nor was this confidence altogether without foundation : 
for two entire years the Persian forces remained in their 
lines of ^ircumvallation before the city, and were ap- 
parently as far from success as on the day that they 
commenced the siege. A large artificial lake, said to 
have been dug by Semiramis when she erected a bridge 
over the Euphrates, or, as some say, made a tunnel 
under it, for the purpose of drawing oflF the waters, sug- 
gested to Cyrus the means of taking the city by storm. 
He resolved to turn the waters of the Euphrates into 
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this lake^ and on some night when the Babylonians 
held a festive solemnity^ to lead his forces through the 
vacant channel into the very heart of the city. 

The night of a solemn festival came : Belshazzar gave 
a magnificc^ut entertainment to the lords of his court -, 
and in the madness of his intemperance^ ordered the 
sacred vessels that his grandsire had plundered from 
the temple of Jerusalem, to be brought to this scene of 
unhallowed mirth. But in the midst of his festivity, he 
saw a hand trace upon the wall words of mysterious 
import, which the prophet Daniel read, Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin, and expounded as predicting the 
downfall of his kingdom. The event speedily followed 
the prediction : on that very night, Cyrus entered the 
city. The Babylonians, buried in wine and sleep, made 
no resistance. A few Lords of the Court assembled 
round their unfortunate King, and fell with him and 
the empire. 

The conquest of Babylon made Cyrus undisputed 
sovereign of central Asia : he is said to have fixed the 
seat of government in the Persian capital ; and Babylon, 
thus deprived of preeminence, gradually sank into decay. 
Cyaxares, the Darius or King of Media, was, however, 
the first ruler of the new empire, and he strengthened 
his throne by following the counsels of the prophet 
Daniel, who had been long conspicuous both for wisdom 
and piety in the Babylonian court. On the death of 
Cyaxares, Cyrus succeeded, and in the first year of his 
reign, put an end to the captivity of the Jews, by 
permitting them to return to Palestine and rebuild 
Jerusalem. 

The remainder of this hero's life is involved in ob- 
scurity : according to some, he was slain while invading 
Scythia 5 according to others, he ended his days in tran- 
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quillity. There is, however, strong reason to believe 
that the former is the more correct opinion, and that 
Cyrus adds one more to the long list of conquerors 
whom moderate ambition led to fame and empire, bat 
whom the inordinate desire of more brought to min 
and decay. 



CROESUS. 

DEGXN TO REIGM B.C. 562 — DETHRONED B.C. 548. 

In consequence of some internal commotions that took 
place in Greece, a great number of the inhabitants 
quitted their country, and formed colonies in Ionia, 
^olia, and Caria, on the opposite coast of the iGgean 
sea. The new settlements made a most rapid progress 
in commercial wealth, refinement, and all the arts of 
social life 5 but they were jealous of the mutual pros- 
perity of each other, and could not be persuaded to 
combine even by the prospect of common danger. The 
evils of this state of affairs were not felt whUe the 
neighbouring Asiatic nations remained in a state of bar- 
barism 3 but no sooner had a powerful kingdom been 
established in Lydia, than the Greek colonies were ex- 
posed to a series of attacks which threatened to subvert 
their independence. The Lydian King Alyattes proved 
a formidable foe to the Grajco-Asiatic States, but his 
hostility was averted for a time by his being involved in 
a war with the Medes. This war lasted six years, and 
terminated in a very extraordinary manner. Just when 
the two armies were on the point of engaging, the sun 
was totally eclipsed, a phenomenon by which both were 
so much alarmed, that they instantly concluded a 
peace. It is worthy of remark that Thales, a native of 
the Greek colony Miletuis, in Asia Minor^ had predicted 
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thui eclipse some yeara before $ a proof that the Greeks 
bad made great progress in astronomical science. This 
celebrated eclipse occurred May 28^ b. c. 601. 

Alyattes was succeeded by his son Croesus^ who com- 
pleted the subjugation of the Greek cities in Asia. He 
was, however^ a sovereign under whom they had little 
reason to regret the loss of their independence : mild^ 
merciful, just, and intelligent, he ruled the states more 
like a father than a king. His court was the resort of 
all the Greek wise men -, he listened to their instructions 
with kindness, and even heard their reproofs with pa- 
tience. Sardis, the Lydian capital, in his reign attained 
the place which Athens afterwards held; it was the 
centre of all the learning and intelligence of the civilized 
world. 

Not satisfied with the conquest of the colonies, Croesus 
resolved to attack the Grecian islands, but was diverted 
£rom this design by the witty remonstrance of Bias of 
Priene, one of the seven wise men of Greece. The phi- 
losopher having visited Sardis, Croesus inquired, '' What 
news from Greece ? " — " Nothing very particular," re- 
plied the philosopher, *' but that the Greek islanders 
are mustering a force pf cavalry to invade Lydia." — 
** May the gods grant that they should persevere in 
such folly," said the king; ''what insanity is it for 
islanders utterly ignorant of horsemanship to attack the 
Lydians, the pride of Asia's chivalry." — " It is just such 
a piece of insanity," replied the philosopher, '' as if the 
Lydians, who are wholly ignorant of navigation, should 
contend at sea with the Greek islanders, who are the 
best sailors in the world." The force of the reasoning 
was too evident, and Croesus at once laid aside his rash 
designs. 

Solon, the Athenian legislator, having visited Sardis, 

c 
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CrcBSus exhibited to him the vast treasures that had 
been accumnlated by his ancestors ; he then asked, 
" Whom he regarded as the happiest of men ?*' — ** TeUns 
the Athenian^ who lived virtuously, and died for his 
country." The disappointed monarch again inquire^ 
" Whom he deemed next happy after Tellus ? " The 
philosopher replied, '' Cleobis and Biton, two Argivee^ 
who died in the performance of their filial duties."^- 
'' And do you not deem me happy? " asked the moaardi 
in a rage. '* No man/' calmly answered Solon, ** cm 
be called happy before his death, for all things most be 
measured by the end.*' Croesus was displeased with the 
candour of the Athenian, and dismissed him as a penoa 
unworthy of attention. 

But all the Greeks did not emulate the virtue of 
Solon : the priests and false prophets, who managed the 
Grecian oracles, lured the credulous monarch by fite 
hopes, and led him to destruction by their faUacioas 
predictions. The chief of these was the oracle at Ddph^ 
where the responses were given in such obscure and 
equivocal terms, that they might be accommodated 
almost to any event. 

The first calamity that shaded the hitherto prosperooi 
fortunes of Croesus, was the accidental death of hja 
beloved son Atys. It is said that Croesus having 
that his son was slain by a dart, took every 
to avert the threatened calamity. Atys, with the 
folly of youth, eagerly desired the pleasures which his 
prudent father had forbidden, and prevailed iqion 
Croesus to send him to a hunting match under the 
of Adrastus, a Phrygian prince, who had sought 
in the Lydian court. Unfortunately, a dart thrown by 
Adrastus at a wild boar glanced aside, struck the pEinc^ 
and laid him lifeless on the earth. The Phrygiaii prince 
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htVNigbt the body to Croesus^ and requested to atone 
|lAth bis life for the accidental homicide. But even* in 
•Ihe depth of sorrow^ Croesus lost not bis sense of justice. 
jHStranger/* be replied, " your action is blameless, for it 
jtltm undesigned ; I knew long since that my son was 
i^^Mtined to a premature death." But though pardoned 
Jiff Croesus, Adrastus could not forgive himself : when 
jBie funeral rites were completed, he slew himself on bis 
,tfctim*s tomb. 

• The conquest of Armenia by Cjrrus, and the victories 
Mrtained by that young prince over the Babylonians, 
ataturally alarmed Croesus for the stability of bis king- 
dom. He resolved to resist the encroachments of the 
Persians 3 but before taking any decisive measures, he 
sent to consult the oracle of Delphi. ,The equivocal 
response of the oracle was, that " if he crossed the river 
Halys, (which separated Lydia from eastern Asia,) be 
^rould overthrow a great empire 3" but at the same time 
Ike Delphian priests gave him the judicious advice of 
seeking the assistance of the Grecian states. 

After the defeat of the Babylonians and Lydians, 
which has been already related in the life of Cyrus, 
Croesus returned home, resolved to renew the war in the 
following year. Scarcely had he dismissed his merce- 
naries, when Cjrrus determined to finish the war in one 
campaign, and advanced into Lydia. So rapid were bis 
movements, that he brought the first notice of his own 
arrival in the plains of Sardis. Though surprised, the 
' Lydians were not disheartened ; they rallied round their 
beloved monarch, and met the Persians in the field. 
They were severely defeated, and compelled to shut 
themselves up within the waUs of their capital. 

The strength of Sardis afforded Croesus ground for 
hope 5 could the siege be protracted until winter, the 

c2 
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Persians would be compelled to quit the field, and thus 
time might be gained for summoning his allies to his 
aid. Accident frustrated this plan. Hyreades, a Mar- 
dian mountaineer, saw a Lydian, who had dropped his 
helmet, descend for it from a part of the citadel which 
had been deemed inaccessible. He revealed the circum- 
stance to Cyrus, obtained the command of a chosen 
body, and, ascending by this path, surprised and cap- 
tured the citadel. The city itself soon fell -, the Persians 
sacked it with great cruelty, and slaughtered an immense 
number of the inhabitants. It is said that a son of 
Croesus, dumb from his birth, seeing his father about to 
be slain by a Persian soldier, burst the string of his 
tongue by a violent effort, and exclaimed, " Soldier, 
spare the king ! '* 

Though Cyrus was the most merciful of all the con- 
querors that ever appeared in the £ast, he did not 
altogether escape from the contamination of barbarous 
customs. He sentenced Croesus to be burned alive, and 
a pile was erected for the conquered monarch in the 
presence of the cruel victor. When placed upon the 
pile, Croesus recalled to mind the words of the Athenian 
philosopher, and exclaimed, " Solon, Solon !'* Cyrus 
was anxious to know who was the person that the king 
thus invoked, and heard from Croesus the particulars of 
the warning that he had despised. Cyrus was so struck 
with the narrative, that he not only pardoned Croesus, 
but took him into favour. 

The Lydian king immediately afterwards sent his 
fetters as an appropriate offering to the Delphic god, by 
whose oracles he had been so fatally deceived. The 
guardians of the oracle made a very poor excuse 5 they 
said, " that the gods themselves were subject to destiny; 
that the sufferings of Croesus were a punishment for the 
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sins of his ancestor Gyges ; that the favour of the god 
had warded oflp his misfortunes for three years ; and 
finally that the response, rightly interpreted, predicted 
the destruction not of the Persian, but of the Lydian 
empire." Croesus heard the reply with patience, but 
never again consulted oracles. Croesus continued during 
the remainder of his life a faithful subject to the Persian 
monarch. Historians have not recorded the time or 
manner of his death. After the subjugation of Lydia, 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor submitted to the Persian 
government. 



ZOROASTER. 

FLOURISHED ABOUT B.C. 520. 

Zoroaster, or, as he is called by the Persians, Zerdusht, 
is one of those persons whose name is everywhere cele- 
brated, but of whose real history little, if any thing, 
certain is known. It is universally acknowledged that 
he was the founder of the Persian religion, as it existed 
in the most flourishing state of that kingdom, but it is 
doubted whether he was the originator or merely the 
reformer of the national worship. The most probable 
conjecture is, that he revived the system which had been 
taught some centuries before by the Chaldean Zoroaster, 
whose name he assumed when he resolved to adopt his 
creed. Both the oriental and the Greek accounts of his 
life are very obscure ; but some light may be thrown on 
his history by considering the state of Persia when first 
he appeared in public life. 

Cambyses, the son and successor of Cyrus, having 
murdered his brother, died of an accidental wound, and 
thus the direct line of princes became extinct. One of 
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the Magi, or Persian priests, who resembled the mur- 
dered prince in person, procured his elevation to the 
throne, by asserting that he was the son of Cyrus, and 
had escaped from the assassins. The imposture was 
detected, the Magian was deposed and slain, and the 
crown transferred to Gushtasp, who^n the Greeks call 
Darius Hystaspes. A number of improbable and even 
impossible circumstances are added to these details by 
the historians, but the following appears to be the most 
probable account that can be extracted from the cloud 
of fable. The priests of Persia formed a caste, or tribe, 
l^d possessed great influence over the people 5 their 
^jower was, however, limited by the royal authority, but 
when, by the elevation of the Magian impostor, they 
had acquired the reins of civil and ecclesiastical govem- 
**fhient, their unchecked despotism provoked a revolution. 
Just as the temporal and spiritual usuipations of the 
Romish church led to the Reformation and the Thirty 
Years' War. Zerdusht appeared to oppose the religious 
corruptions of the Magi, at the same time that Gushtasp 
attacked their civil power, and by their joint efforts the 
Magian d3masty was overthrown. The religion of 2^- 
dusht was then established in Persia, and the Magi 
bitterly persecuted. 

It is said by many oriental writers, and with very 
great appearance of truth, that Zerdusht learned some 
principles of the true religion from one of the Jewish 
prophets. Some have conjectured that Daniel was his 
instructor, and add, that his hatred to the Magi arose 
from their having caused the prophet to be thrown into 
the den of lions. However that may be, it is certain 
that the system of Zerdusht approached much nearer to 
the pure religion of the patriarchs than any other among 
the idolatrous nations. He taught the unity of thie 
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I>eity^ and the doctrine of a future state 5 he strictly 
forbade the worship of images, but he erred in permit- 
ting reverence to be paid to the sun and to fire as the 
most perfect visible symbols of the Divinity. He also 
erroneously taught that there was an Evil Being whose 
power was at present equal to that of the Author of all 
good ; but he asserted that at the end of the world the 
Evil Spirit would be finally subdued and made captive. 
The religion of Zerdusht is still professed by the Parsees 
or Ghebirs in the East, and traces of it may be found 
in the Mohammedan creed, and in some ancient he- 
resies. 

Five years after his first appearance as a teacher, Zer- 
dusht was slain by a prince of some idolatrous nation, 
whose enmity he had provoked by his hostility ta 
images. 



LYCURGUS AND SOLON. 

LEGISLATION OF LYCURGUS B.C. 884— LEGISLATION OF SOLON B.C. 594, 

Though these celebrated legislators were so far from 
being contemporaries that there was an interval of three 
centuries between them, we have placed them together, 
for the purpose of contrasting their different systems of 
legislation. 

Polydectes, the king of Sparta, dying, his brother 
Lycurgus succeeded to the throne -, but scarcely had his 
authority been recognized, when he learned that the 
widowed queen was pregnant. This unprincipled woman 
offered to destroy her child, if Lycurgus would promise 
to make her his wife -, he pretended compliance, but as 
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soon as the child was bom, he ordered that it should be 
brought privately to him. The queen was delivered of 
a boy^ whom Lycurgus presented to the lords of Sparta 
as their king, and named him Charilaus, which signifies 
the joy of the people. Lycurgus continued to govern 
ihe state as regent during the greater part of the child's 
roinonty ; but finding that the disappointed queen mis- 
- represented his j:onduct, and rendered him suspected 
among the people, he resigned his office, and went into 
voluntary exile. The want of a code of laws had been 
long felt sensibly in Sparta, and Lycurgus resolved to 
collect from the various countries into which he tra- 
velled such institutions as should be best calculated to 
promote the prosperity of his native state. 

In pursuance of this design, he travelled over Crete, 
and, passing thence into western Asia, visited the Greek 
colonies of Ionia. Here he is said to have discovered 
the works of Homer, and to have been the first who 
made the European Greelu acquainted with these un- 
rivalled poems. 

During his absence the affairs of Sparta fell into great 
•confusion 5 that state was governed by two kings of 
equal authority, consequently their mutual jealousies 
<e3q)osed the city to incessant broils, which were greatly 
"increased by the turbulence of the nobles and the 
people. The rights both of the princes and the different 
orders being imdefined, the constitution was continually 
shifting between the extremes of absolute tjnranny and 
unrestrained democracy. These evils at length became 
so great, that the parties resolved to make Lycurgus the 
umpire of their disputes, and receive from him the form 
of their constitution. Thus honourably recalled, Ly- 
curgus, to strengthen his authority, procured a reipoQa» 
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from the oracle of Delphi, declaring, ''that the common- 
wealth which observed his laws should be the most 
famous in the world;'* and having thus strengthened 
his authority by superstition, he proceeded to act as the 
legislator of Sparta. 

The laws of Lycurgus were designed to form his 
countrymen into a purely military nation. The equal 
distribution of land — the prohibition of commerce — the 
virtual abolition of the use of money — and the pre- 
vention of luxury, had all the same object, — the making 
every citizen a soldier. To this every other principle 
was sacrificed, — the delicacy of the female sex, the 
domestic affections, and all the virtues of social life. 
Child-murder was not only permitted, but commanded ; 
fraud, lying, and theft recommended; and cruelty to 
the unfortunate slaves, called Helots, not only sanc- 
tioned, but encouraged. Yet on this code the most 
extravagant praise has been bestowed, not merely by 
pagan, but by some Christian writers ; and a system 
which could, at best, have only produced a race of mili- 
tary ruffians, is lauded as the very consummation of 
buman wisdom. No literary glory ennobles the annals 
of the Spartan commonwealth. That state did not pro- 
duce a single poet, philosopher, orator, or historian, 
for all intellectual pursuits were proscribed by its laws. 
Its only merit was, that the soldiers were the best 
in Greece ; but a very short experience of Spartan rule 
proved, that the superiority which rests on force alone 
has the principles of decay interwoven with the very 
materials of its strength. But when we condemn the 
laws of Lycurgus, we must not forget, that the rude 
age in which he lived must bear no small share of the 
Uame. His laws were certainly an improvement on 
tile imperfect legislation that they superseded. Their 
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fault was, that they were devised in a period of bar- 
barism, and supposed to be applicable to a future 
period of intelligence. 

The law for the equal distribution of lands naturally 
provoked violent opposition : Alcander, a young noble- 
man of some wealth, in the fierceness of his resistance, 
struck L'ycurgus savagely in the face, and dashed out 
one of his eyes. The indignant populace seized Al- 
cander, and placed his life at the disposal of the person 
whom he had thus savagely wounded ; but Lycurgus, 
instead of showing any resentment, took him home, and 
treated him as his son. Conquered by such kindness, 
Alcander became one of the most strenuous supporters 
of the new constitution. 

Having completed his code of laws, Lycurgus re- 
solved to get it ratified by the oracle of Delphi. Having 
exacted an oath from the Spartans, that they would 
make no change in the constitution, he proceeded to 
Delphi, and demanded of the Oracle, "Whether his 
laws were calculated to render the Spartans prospe- 
rous ?" Being answered in the affirmative, he retired 
to Crete, in order that the Spartans should continue 
boimd by the oath they had given. With the same 
design he ordered, at his death, that his body should be 
burned, and his ashes cast into the sea. 

The benefits that result from fixed laws, however 
mperfect, were displayed in the instance of the Spar- 
tans, who soon became the first among the nations of 
southern Greece. The Athenians, fired with emulation, 
resolved to follow their example, and chose as their 
legislator Draco, a man of stem disposition, but of the 
most unswerving integrity. His code was, however, so 
intolerably severe, that it could not be executed 5 for 
he assigned death as the punishment of every offence. 
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great and small. The laws^ therefore^ soon became 
inoperative, and the evils proposed to be remedied were 
greatly aggravated. At the moment when the cala- 
mities of the state were at the greatest height, a new 
legislator appeared, whose wise institutions soon restored 
tranquillity. 

Solon, the great legislator of the Athenians, and per- 
haps the greatest of the heathen world, was the son of 
Execestides, a noble Athenian, whom too lavish hos- 
pitality had reduced to poverty. By the mother's side, 
he was connected with the line of the ancient kings,, ami. 
Feisistratus, the future ruler of his country, was his 
cousin. While he was yet a youth, the Athenians were 
driven from the island of Salamis, and suffered so 
severely in their vain efforts to re-conquer it, that they 
forbade the name of the island to be mentioned, under 
pain of death. Solon indignant at the loss and disgrace 
to which Athens had been subjected, rushed into the 
market-place, disguised as a madman, and recited a 
poem which he had composed, urging the Athenians, in 
the most affecting terms, to make another effort to re- 
trieve their fame. The effect of these spirited verses 
was increased by the eloquence of Feisistratus : the 
Athenians were induced to send out an armament, 
which proved completely successful. Soon afterwards, 
Solon served in the war undertaken by the united states 
of Greece against the people of Cirrha, for having vio- 
lated the sacred ground belonging to the temple of 
Delphi ; and the success of the war was mainly owing 
to the adoption of his measures. On his return, he 
found his native city distracted by violent factions : but 
so great was his character for wisdom and probity, that 
all parties joined in raising him to the dignity of 
Arcbon, as the first magistrate at Athens was called^ 
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and requesting him to undertake the dutiei^ of a legis* 
lator. Solon^ with unusual wisdom, professed, that it 
was his design to give the Athenians, not the hest 
possible laws, but the best laws that they were capable 
■of receivings thus showing his design of accommo- 
dating his laws to existing circumstances, and not to 
some fanciful scheme of visionary perfection. He began 
by abrogating all the laws of Draco, except those 
against murder : for other crimes he provided a gradu- 
ated scale of punishment proportioned to their enor- 
siity. Convinced that the power of the mob must 
always be formidable to a popular government, Solon 
strenuously laboured to increase the authority both of 
the Senate, and of the Court of Areopagus, the supreme 
court of criminal judicature. He also enacted laws for 
the encouragement of industry 3 the protection of agri- 
■culture and trade 3 and the securing of the rights of 
property. The excellence of his laws was proved by 
their permanence under all the revolutions of govern- 
ment that took place in Athens, and by their being 
adopted in many other states. The Roman laws of the 
Twelve Tables were founded on the code of Solon ; and 
they again became the foundation of the Civil Law as it 
is now established in Europe. On the other hand, the 
imnatural system of Lycurgus never commanded perfect 
obedience 5 and when once a daring innovator had abo- 
lished any of his institutions, its restoration was aa 
absolute impossibility. Solon also reformed the Athe- 
nian calendar, and displayed, in his mode of reconciling 
the lunar and solar years, a very unusual share of 
astronomical knowledge. 

Having completed his task as legislator, Solon quitted 
his country for the purpose of visiting Egypt and wes- 
tern Asia, which were then pre-eminent above all other 
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parts of the world for their great advance m learning 
and civilization. During this period, he had the inter- 
view with CrcESUs, already related in the life of that 
monarch. It is said, that ^sop, the celebrated writer 
of fables, was at the Lydian court at the same time, and 
that he rebuked Solon for his freedom, saying, " Let 
your visits to kings be as rare as possible 5" to which 
the Athenian answered, " You should rather say. Let 
them be as seldom or as profitable as possible.** At 
Miletus, Solon visited Thales, the celebrated astronomer, 
who was now in the decline of life. He blamed him for 
having passed his days in solitude, and being now 
without a child to soothe his old age. Thales made no 
reply, but engaged a person to pretend that he had just 
come from Athens, with intelligence of the death of 
Solon's son. The Athenian burst into tears, when 
Thales confessed the artifice, and declared, that he had 
avoided marriage through anxiety to avoid a chance of 
similar sorrow, — a declaration unworthy of so wise a 
man 5 since the joys that he might have derived from 
the afifection of a family, far outbalance the afflictions 
they may occasion. \ 

On his return to Athens, Solon found that Peisistratus 
had usurped the government, without, however, making 
any decisive change in the form of the constitution. 
Having vainly endeavoured to prevail on his cousin to 
resign his illegal power, Solon resolved not to witness 
evils that he could not prevent, and went into voluntary 
exile. Before his departure, however, he resolved fo 
witness one of the dramatic performances which Thespis 
had recently introduced. When the play was concluded, 
Solon, advancing to the author, said, " I wonder you are 
•not ashamed to tell lies before so great an audience.'* 
Thespis rephed, " There can be no harm in giving a 
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specious form to falsehood, provided it be done in jest.** 
" Ab !*' cried the wise legislator, striking tbe ground 
witb his staff; " if once vre are pleased with your false- 
hoods in jest, we shall soon have them creep into our 
more serious affairs." 

Solon did not long survive his second departure from 
Athens *, he died in exile, but at what precise time and 
place is uncertain. 



XERXES. 

B£OAN TO REIGN B.C. 485 — DIED B.C. 464. 

We have already mentioned, that the history of Persia^ 
as related by the native writers, is wholly inconsistent 
with the accounts given by the Grecian historians. Tlie 
reign of the monarch whbse life we are about to relate, is 
wholly omitted in the oriental annals : probably because 
the events by which it was distinguished were far from 
gratifying national vanity. Soon after Darius Hystaspes, 
or Gushtasp, had been raised to the throne, he connected 
himself with the line of ancient kings, by marrying 
Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus. From her Xerxes was 
sprung, and he claimed to be regarded as the heir to the 
crown, in preference to his elder brother Artabazanes, 
who was the son of a private woman, and bom while 
Darius was in a private station. Notwithstanding the 
magnitude of the object for which they contended, the 
fraternal affection of the rivals continued unabated : and 
when judgment was finally given in favour of Xerxes, 
Artabazanes displayed the loyal obedience of a subject, 
joined to the tender love of a brother. The reign of 
Hystaspes had been eminently glorious ; but two remark- 
able disasters had sullied its fame. He had been per- 
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sonaUy defeated by the Scythians 5 and the armies which 
he sent to invade Greece were annihilated by the Athe- 
nians on the glorious plains of Marathon. Scarcely had 
Xerxes been seated on the throne^ when he resolved to 
avenge the latter disgrace^ and the din of preparations 
resounded through all the vast dominions of Persia. 
' A council was held to deliberate respecting the in- 
tended war, which was violently opposed by the King's 
-uncle^ Artabanus, and as violently supported by his 
brother-in-law, Mardonius. The latter had commanded 
the expedition which Darius sent against the Greeks^ 
and hoped, in a new war, to obliterate the memory of 
his former defeat. Xerxes at first harshly rebuked his 
uncle ', but, on reflection, became ashamed of his con- 
duct, and apologized for his rashness. He retired to 
the palace iiill of anxiety ; but that night saw a vision, 
which induced him finally to determine on the war. 
In viewing the relation of this circumstance, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the suspicion of an artifice, probably 
designed by Mardonius. A man of mysterious appear- 
ance, and singularly dressed, stood at midnight by the 
royal couch, and commanded the King to punish the 
Greeks. The same scene was repeated on the following 
night. On the third night, Artabanus slept in the royal 
bed, and the mysterious visitor threatened him with 
fearful vengeance, if he persevered in his peaceful coun- 
sels. Awed by these events, Artabanus withdrew his 
opposition, and the preparations for war were renewed 
with fresh vigour. 

Three years were spent in collecting all the immense 
forces of the eastern worlds and in the mean time 
Xerxes entered into an alliance with the Carthaginians 
in the west, by which it was stipulated, that they should 
attack the Greek colonies in Sicily and Italy, and pre- 
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vent them from sending any assistance to the parent 
states. Thus was fulfilled the prophecy of Daniel, that 
" The King of Persia, by his strength, through his 
riches, should stir up all against the realm of Javan," as 
Greece is called in the old Testament. The Persian 
forces were assembled at Sardis, and their numbers are 
said to have exceeded two millions of men^. This, how- 
ever, must be an exaggeration, and probably one- fourth 
of the amount would exceed the actual number. Before 
marching towards Greece, Xerxes ordered a bridge of 
boats to be built over the Hellespont, and a canal to be 
cut through the isthmus which joins Mount Athos to 
Macedon. The bridge had scarcely been erected, when 
it was destroyed by a tempest -, and Xerxes is said to 
have ordered the workmen to be beheaded, and the sea 
to be beaten with rods, for daring to rebel against his 
sovereign will. Before, however, we give implicit credit 
to this anecdote, we must remember, that the only 
accounts we have of this war, .were written by the 
Greeks, whose histories are by no means conspicuong 
for impartiality. Neither is the account very consistent 
with another anecdote, related on the same authority ; — 
that Xerxes, after having reviewed his immense army 
at Abydus, burst into tears, when he reflected on the 
few years that should elapse before all whom he beheld 
would have disappeared from the earth. It is rarely 
that wanton cruelty is found united with a heart capable 
of such humane emotions. 

Having led his army over the bridge, Xerxe«f received 
the submission of the kings of Thrace and Macedon; 

* If to these be added the sailors of the fleet, the suttlcrs, and the otiier 
attendants of the camp, the army of Xerxes would amount to more tliu 
five millions. This is utterly incredible ; for all Greece could not lunrs 
supplied provisions for one-fifth of such a multitude. 
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advanced towards the mountainous range by which 
Greece Proper is bounded^ and was astonished to leam^ 
that a body of men, not exceeding four thousand, had 
resolved to dispute his passage through the Straits of 
Thermopyte. The Greeks, who thus resolved to dare 
the overwhelming forces of Persia, were commanded by 
Leonidas, one of the Spartan kings. Their position 
was naturally strong : on the west rose a ridge of lofty 
mountains, apparently inaccessible -, on their right were 
tine sea and a rocky coast ; in their front were several 
dangerous marshes, where it was impossible for a nume- 
rous army to deploy. Xerxes, having vainly summoned 
the Greeks to surrender, ordered an inunediate attack ; 
but the feeble Asiatics were unable to make any im- 
pression on the Grecian lines j and their successive 
assaults, which lasted three days, were invariably re- 
pelled. At length Ephialtes, a Trachinian deserter, 
showed the Persians a path leading to the summit of the 
hills that overhung the Strait : these were immediately 
secured by a strong detachment, and the Grecian post 
was no longer tenable. When Leonidas heard of these 
events, he dismissed his auxiliaries, declaring, that it 
was unlawful for him or the Spartans to fly, and that he 
was resolved to sacrifice himself for the good of Greece. 
He then ordered his men to take refreshment, saying, 
*'het us dine cheerfully, my friends, for this night we 
khan sup with Pluto." 

It has been usual to ascribe the conduct of Leonidas 
to an insane design of uselessly sacrificing his life, and 
die lives of his men, to a mere point of honour. A 
more rational, and therefore a more probable account 
is^ that he wished to try the effects of a night attack, 
aid put an end to the war by a sudden dash for killing 
or capturing the Persian monarch. Nor was such an 

D 
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effort altogether hopeless. Even at the present day, 
oriental armies are remarkable for their \vant of watdi« 
fdlness and military discipline, and are peculiarly liaUe 
to be irretrievably ruined by a sudden surprise. Whoa 
the 8uu bad set, Lconidas led his little band^ and, mt* 
discovered and michallengeil, entered the Persian camp: 
they succeeded in penetrating to the roy^l pavilioii; 
hut the alarm had been previously given^ and Xeraei 
escaped. An immense number of the Persians fell m 
this night attack ; but when the dawn showed the iveak-- 
ness of the assailants, the Spartans were forced to retire, 
which they did in good order, to their old position. Hie 
straits were again attacked, and the battle continiMd 
doubtful, until the rear of the Spartans was attacked by 
the troops which Ephialtes had leil over the monntaiiw. 
Even then the gallant band refused to surrender ; bvt^ 
forming themselves into a circle, continued their re- 
sistance until they fell overwhelmed by numbers. Hie 
Theban auxiliaries were, however, a dishonourable ex- 
ception to the general display of Grecian valour : they 
deserted to the Persians in the very first onset Xenee 
is said to have stamped his character with infamy by 
wantonly mutilating and insulting the bodies of the 
noble Leonidas and his gallant companions. 

On the very same day that the battle of ThermopylK 
was fought, an engagement took place between the 
navies of Greece and Persia, off the headland of Arto- 
misium, a cape in the island of Eubcea. The result was 
not decisive, but the Greeks obtained sufficient advan- 
tages to justify their claim to victory. When intdli- 
gence of the death of Leonidas arrived, the leaden of 
the Grecian fleet determined to retire into the Saranie 
Gulf, as there was no longer a posaibility of defiendiag 
northern Greece. 



Jktber pcMSsii^ TharoK^yke^ X€rxes divided his army 
into two portioiis^ one he led in person to invade 
Attica^ the other was despatched to ravage the Phocian 
tenritories. The Athenians had no means of resisting 
llie invaders. They applied to the oracle for advice^ 
and were told, "To trust for their safety to wooden 
walls/* Themistocles, one of the wisest statesmen that 
Greece ever produced^ persuaded his coimtryraen, th%it 
the oracle alluded to the Athenian navy, and, by his in- 
fluence, a resolution of abandoning the city was almost 
unanimously adopted. The young and vigorous pro- 
ceeded to the islands of Salamis and i£gina -, the aged 
wiOEe hospitably received in Trcezene, the only Argive 
city that had not submitted to the Persians. The 
evacuation of the city had been scarcely completed, 
when the Persian army arrived : a few, who interpreted 
the oracle literally, attempted to defend the citadel, 
idiich they had fortified with palisades ; but they were 
soon overcome, and put to the sword. Xerxes, thus 
victorious, cruelly devastated Athens and the surround- 
ing country. 

Far different was the fate of the detachment that had 
been sent into Phocis : after subduing and destroying the 
cities of the plain, the Persian forces marched against 
the temple of Delphi, situated in the recesses of Mount 
Fumassos. The winding ravines through which the 
road to the temple ran, afforded many positions, where 

A hundred men might hold the post 
With hardihood against a host : 

Theae had been secured by the provident care of the 
Phocian leaders^ while the priests used all the arts that 
might impose on credulity, to inspire their soldiers with 
praCematural courage, and fill their enemies with super- 
stitious terror. The invaders advanced within a short 

d2 
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distance of the holy city^ when a sudden storm thiww 
them into confusion : they believed that Apollo had 
come to vindicate the majesty of his temple^ and their 
hearts sank within them. In the midst of their dismay 
they were charged by the Delphians^ who rushed down 
with resistless fury from their mountain-fastnesses. 

There were cries of wild dismay, 

There were shouts of warrior glee. 
There were savage sounds of the tempest's mirth, 
That shook the realm of their eagle birth ; 
But the mount of song, when they died away. 

Still rose, with its temple free ! 

The shattered remains of the Persian forces fled into 
Boeotia, whence they proceeded to join the main body 
before Athens. 

Xerxes^ trusting to the immense superiority of his 
forces^ now resolved to try his fortune in a naval en- 
gagement. Artemisia^ Queen of Halicamassus^ who had 
joined the Persians with a squadron of five ships, vainly 
remonstrated against this resolution 3 the Persian iiavy 
received orders to approach Salamis^ and this manoeuvze 
prevented the dispersion of the Grecian fleet, which had 
nearly separated in consequence of the selfish policy of 
the Spartans. 

From the rocky summit of mount iEgialos, Xerxes 
beheld his numerous squadrons advancing towards the 
small but compact fleet of the Grecians. The battle 
began, and its issue was determined almost in an instant: 
a great part of the Asiatic crews consisted of men 
utterly unacquainted with naval affairs 3 their ships ran 
foul of each other, and their lines were broken before 
they came in contact with the enemy. The Athenians 
were at this time the first of maritime nations 3 their 
sailors were used to the management of vessels in the 
narrow seas, a circumstance which gave them a decided 
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superiority over the Phoenicians and Egyptians^ the only 
part of the Persian force that was at all formidable. 
ITie rout of the Persian fleet was completed by the un- 
expected desertion of several vessels belonging to the 
old Greek colonies of Asia^ which passed over to the 
patriotic side. The narrow sea round Salamis was 
covered with wrecks and floating carcasses -, never was a 
victory more complete, never a triumph acquired with 
such little loss to the conquerors. A party of the 
Persian infantry had been posted on the rocky island 
of Psyttalea, to guard the Greek prisoners, which the 
presumptuous monarch expected to have taken; but 
the detachment was attacked by the victorious Greeks, 
and cut to pieces before the eyes of Xerxes. Distracted 
at such a sight, he leaped from his silver throne, rent 
bis royal robes, and issued orders for the immediate 
retreat of his army. 

In their retrograde march the Persians suffered dread- 
fully from famine and consequent pestilence, so that 
when they reached the shores of the Hellespont, it was 
found that far the larger portion of the army had pe- 
rished. Xerxes, collecting the wreck of his multitudes 
together, formed them into a new army, which he in- 
trusted to the command of Mardonius, and then retired 
into Asia. His celebrated bridge had been previously 
destroyed by a tempest, and he was forced to pass the 
strait in a miserable fishing-boat. The army which he 
left behind was finally destroyed by the Greeks at the 
battle of Plataea. 

Xerxes took up his residence at Sardis, where he dis- 
graced himself by acts of the most savage debauchery 
and ruthless cruelty. He murdered his brother Masistes 
with his entire family, because he dreaded the resent-* 
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ment which his former crimes had provc^ed^ and Ik 
sanctioned all the barharities of his queen HamesMl^ 
who exceeded her husband in iniquity. The news of 
the defeat of his army at Platsea^ and of bis fleet d 
Mycale^ so alarmed Xerxes^ that he fled in haste to the 
interior of his empire, having first given orders far tttt 
destruction of all the temples in the Greek cities df 
Asia Minor. His commands were obeyed^ the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus being alone permitted to tacvpt. 
This, however, was not done from revenge, but from a 
religious motive 3 for idolatry was strictly prohibited hf 
the institutions of Zoroaster, of which Xerxes wu a 
strenuous supporter. 

The Persian monarch did not long survive the ddn- 
mitous termination of the Grecian expedition 5 lie 
assassinated by his own servants, who had become 
of witnessing his tyranny and profligacy. The corapi- 
rators conferred the crown on Artaxerxes, the third son 
of the murdered monarch. 



PERICLES. 

BORN B.C. 492 — DIED B.C. 428. 



Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, was the commander 
of the Athenian fleet at the battle of Mycale, in wludi 
the naval power of Persia was totally destroyed. After 
having conferred this benefit on his country, he retired 
into private life, and devoted himself to the educaticm of 
his son, whose youthful abilities afforded a fiiir promise 
of future eminence. Damon, an eminent politician^ and 
Anaxs^ras the first philosopher of the age^ were em- 
ployed to instruct the youth in the science of govem- 
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ment and the art of public speakings and so well did 
he profit by their lessons^ that he had not quite attained 
the age of manhood when he b^an to acquire influence 
m the state. The condition of Athens^ when Pericles 
first appeared on the stage of public life^ was peculiarly 
adapted to stimulate the ambition of an ardent and 
aspiring youth. The city had risen from its ashes with 
increased strength aAd greater splendour 3 the spoils of 
the Persians had greatly enlarged both national and in- 
dividual wealthy while the vanity of the Athenians was 
gratified by finding homage paid to their fleet by all 
the islands and maritime states of the iEgean. Inter- 
nally^ there was a struggle between the privileged 
classes and the great bulk of the people for supremacy 
in the government} the aristocracy requiring that wealth 
and high birth should be allowed their fair share of 
mftuence ; the democracy demanding a perfect equality. 
At the head of the aristocratic party was Cimon^ the son 
of the celebrated Miltiades^ a warrior of uncommon 
merit and success^ gifted with high powers of natural 
doquence^ and still more honourably distinguished for 
his lofty moral principle and unswerving integrity. Pe- 
ricles chose the opposite side in politics^ and professed 
himself the patron of the people. This unfortunate de- 
termination induced him to pander to the base passions 
of the multitude, to gratify all their capricious desires, 
and to give the entire power of the State into the hands 
of the lowest rabble 3 and the necessary consequence 
was that it proved the pregnant source of misery to 
Pericles himself, and finally terminated in the ruin of 
his country. 

The great wealth and unbounded generosity of Ci- 
Bion at first gave him a decided advantage over his 
poorer rival -, but Pericles contrived to be generous at 
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the public expense } he introduced laws for pensioning 
poor citizens, distributing to them the conquered lands, 
and paying those who acted as jurors in the courts, or 
who attended the public festivals and assemblies. By 
these means he obtained such influence as to procure the 
banishment of his rivals Cimon and Thucydides, «ad 
was left to manage Athens at his pleasure. 

In many respects the administration of Pericles de* 
serves the highest praise ; he sought no advantages for 
himself, and made no effort to enlarge his private for^ 
tunc : by the exercise of very strict frugality he made 
his limited income sufficient for his current expenses, 
and he neither sought nor coveted any thing more. His 
great aim was to increase the influence and the glory of 
Athens, but to effect this object he frequently adopted 
means whose justice and policy were equally questioa* 
able. The maritime supremacy of the Athenians bad 
been established by the Persian wars 3 Pericles resolved 
to extend this into an actual sovereignty over tiie 
Grecian Islands and the commercial states on the iGgean 
sea. For a time he succeeded ; and when he thought 
that Athens had sufficient strength to defy remoii8tranoe» 
he applied the funds raised by the maritime states for 
the maintenance of the Persian war, t(T beautify and 
adorn his native city. It was the peculiar felicity of 
Pericles to find Athens not only provided with all the 
materials of art, but with artists capable of employing 
them to the best advantage. The most celebrated of 
these was the sculptor Phidias, under whose superin- 
tendence most of those buildings which render Athenian 
art so illustrious were erected. Within fifteen years he 
completed the Odeum, or musical theatre -, the Parthe- 
non, or temple of Minerva ; and the Propyla;a, or mag^ 
nific^nt porch leading from the lower city to the Acr%^ 
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or citadel. At the same time the Vcecjle, or painted 
1, was finished by Polygnotus and M3rron: its front 
filing were of the finest marble^ while its waUs 
[covered with splendid paintings of the most illu6- 

events in Grecian History^ and especially the 
t triumphs over the Persians. In shorty the whole 
b of the Acropolis, a circumference of nearly: six 

was so richly adorned with works of statuary and 
ng, that it became one continued scene of beauty 
Jegance. The Parthenon was, however, pre-emi- 
over all the other buildings in beauty and magni- 
e 3 even at this day its majestic ruins, defaced 
by barbarians than by time, are universally regarded 
; noblest piece of architecture in the world. 
; envy which the brilliant administration of Pe- 
caused throughoi^t Greece, encouraged some of his 
nant countrymen to attempt his overthrow 3 but 
g that a direct attack might fail, they resolved to 
i him through the sides of his friends. A prose- 
i for impiety was commenced against the philoso- 
Anaxagoras, because his astronomical discoveries 

not be reconciled with the vulgar creed 3 and he 
)rced to seek safety in flight. Phidias was accused 
i^ing embezzled some of the gold with which he 
>een intrusted for the embellishment of the Par- 
1, and though he completely proved his innocence, 
3 allowed to end his days in prison. These attacks 
nerely the prelude to the impeachment of Pericles 
[f, when an unforeseen event revived his popular 
*, and established his authority on a firmer basis. 

island of Corcyra had been, for many years, a de- 
at colony of the Corinthians, who had secured its 
nee by supporting the supremacy of the nobility. 
>pular party of the Corcyreans resolved to make a 
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vigorous effort for the establishment both of 
power and national independence; and 
were secretly encouraged by the Athenians. Corcya 
was soon distracted by all the horrors of civil war, ni 
the most atrocious cruelties were practised by tiie rifil 
partisans of Corinth and Athens. While 
was raging, another Corinthian colony occasioiied 
hostilities; the city of Potidsa, in Thrace, had 9am 
years before transferred its friendship from Coring H 
Athens ; but the Athenians^ becoming suspiciona of Ai 
foith of their new allies, insisted that they should d» 
molish their walls, and expel certain of their magistnka 
Indignant at such a demand, the Potidsans retained a 
peremptory refusal, and the Athenians immediately kU 
si^e to their city. The Potidsans immediately applied 
to the Corinthians for protection, and they again ap- 
pealed to the Spartans as the head of the PelopoDiiBMB 
states. The Spartans had been long jealoua of Ac 
growing power of the Athenians, and eager to emtanoe 
some opportunity of diminishing its influenoey iSbtq 
passed a resolution declaring that the Athenians had 
violated national treaties, and that ambassadors shodd 
be sent to demand restitution in the name of the con- 
federate states of the Peloponnesus. The demands of 
the Spartans were rejected through the inflnence of 
Pericles, and both sides began to prepare for war. 
was the commencement of the great Peloponnesian 
which lasted seven- and- twenty years, and prepared the 
way for the total subversion of Grecian independence. 

In the first campaign, the Spartans and their alliei 
invaded Attica with overwhelming forces 3 the inhabit- 
ants, unable to resist them in the field, retired wittiB 
the walls of Athens, while their habitations were bomedL 
and their farms plundered, by the enemy. Pterides, en 
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the other hand^ fitted out a large fleets which ravaged 
the coasts of the Peloponnesus^ and spread terror 
through all the allies of Sparta. Similar indecisive ex- 
peditions were undertaken in the following year^ but 
towards its close a worse enemy than the Spartans 
flSBailed Athens ; this was the plague^ which broke out 
with a virulence scarcely to be paralleled in history. A 
merchant-ship brought the contagion into the Peirseeus, 
whence it spread to the city^ and raged virulently 
through the dense population that had come thither 
from the country to escape the ravages of the Spartans. 
In the commencement of this dreadful calamity^ many 
sublime examples of filial piety and generous friendship 
were displayed^ but -as they frequently proved fatal to 
the actors^ they were but rarely repeated. Callous in- 
sensibility began to prevail in all ranks of society^ and 
Hiis was followed by the most abandoned profligacy. 
*'To beings of an hour^ the dread of punishment formed 
no restraint 5 to victims of misery^ conscience presented 
DO terrors." While the city was thus ravaged by dis- 
I, the country was laid waste by the enemy^ and the 

peditions undertaken to avenge the injury^ had all a 
fatal termination. 

Nothing but conscious wisdom and rectitude could 
have supported Pericles under such a complication of 
calamities. Domestic misfortunes were added to his 
other sufferings 5 one by one his numerous family fell 
victims to the raging pestilence^ but he bore the losses 
with heroic fortitude^ until at the funeral of his last 
child he burst into a passion of tears. The disasters of 
the war led the Athenians to desire peace ; but Pericles 
dissuaded them from making the disgraceful sacrifices 
xequired by the triumphant Peloponnesians. The for- 
fftude of Pericles roused the fainting courage of the 
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Republic ; bat before bis counsels could be put in prac- 
tice he fell a victim to the malignant pestilence. Hie 
bed of the dying statesman was surrounded by his im- 
merous admirers^ who spoke of the various exploits and 
triumphs that had adorned his brilliant career. ''Ycm 
forget/* said hc^ "the only valuable part of my character, 
that no action of mine ever caused a fellow-citizen to 
wear a mourning robe." 

Pericles died in the third year of the Pelopoi 
war^ and the glory of Athens expired with him. 



AGESILAUS. 

BORN B.C. 444 — DIED B.C. 361. 



The jealousy of Athenian supremacy had induced tiie 
minor states of Greece to join with the Spartans* in ihi 
subversion of that power 3 but when the allies came to^ < 
reflect on their triumph, they found that they had 
forged for themselves more grievous chains^ and estft- \ 
blishcd a severer tyranny. Rarely indeed has tlie | 
world witnessed a government so cruel to its subjecfeip { 
so treacherous to its allies, so profligately faithless to afl 
its engagements, as that of Sparta. Despotic at home/ 
unprincipled abroad, legalizing a.ssassination internally; 
and justifying perfidy in its external relations, we may 
well be surprised at the monstrous folly that aided in : 
establishing its pre-eminence, and the slavish submisaioii 
yielded to its sway. Lysander, the conqueror of Athens, 
enjoyed the character of surpassing all his countrymen , 
in every attribute that could make him the scourge and \ 
curse of his kind 3 crafty yet daring, a subtle politician* , 
and a brave soldier 3 a professed scomer of all moral ; 
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principle, yet a careful observer of all religious ordi- 
nances, he seemed fitted by nature to rule over such a 
state as Sparta. But the immutable laws of the regal 
succession presented an insurmountable barrier to his 
ambition, and he therefore resolved to reign by his crea- 
toxe since he could not in person. With this design, 
after the death of Agis, he procured the deposition of 
Leotychides, under pretence of illegitimacy, and trans- 
ferred the crown to Agesilaus, the brother of the de- 
ceased monarch. 

Agesilaus was of a diminutive and ignoble form ; his 
appearance was indicative of any thing rather than wis- 
dom or valour 5 but under this coarse exterior was con- 
cealed a mind fraught with abilities of the very highest 
order. He had been the pupil of Lysander, and had 
been so apt in learning his lessons of craft and subtilty, 
that he not only rivalled but surpassed his master. 
After having raised his pupil to the throne, Lysander 
procnred for him the command of the allied Greeks 
who had been sent into Asia to humble the Persian 
power 3 and accompanied the new king to the seat of 
rar, hoping to act as his secret director. To his utter 
astonishment, Lysander discovered that he had been 
overreached 5 Agesilaus, by a series of intrigues and 
artifices, deprived his benefactor of power, and at length 
fmt him to a distant command, which was virtually a 
banishment. Disappointed and disgusted, Lysander re- 
turned home, where, in revenge, he formed one of the 
most extraordinary plots recorded in history. 

The particulars of this curious project were found in 
a memoir among Lysander's papers, after his death, and 
they illustrate the use to which superstition may be 
tamed by a bold, bad man. The right of the crown in 
Sparta was strictly limited to two families of the He- 
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raclidsB : Lysander resolved to throw the dignity open td 
all the Spartans j and, as this could not he done by fora^ 
he had recourse to imposture. A report was cireiilatedi' 
that a woman of Pontus had brought forth a soDi id 
which Apollo was the father, and that the miraculoos 
birth had been acknowledged by the chiefs of thai 
nation. Lysander professed to be perfectly convinoai 
of the truth of this prodigy. He employed persona to 
remind the people constantly of the miraculous cfaildi 
and bribed the priests at Delphi to sanction his pM* 
tensions. It was arranged, that the impostor, whose 
name was Silenus, should present himself in the temple 
of Delphi, and offer the proofs of his divine descent to 
the ministers of Apollo. The priests, on the other hmd^ 
were to go through a formal investigation, and .thflB, 
pretending to be convinced by the evidence, they won 
to call on him, as the son of the god, to interpret tfadr 
collection of oracles. In this collection an oracle had 
been inserted, in which it was declared, that the goda 
willed the Spartans to elect their sovereign, for tlie 
future, from among the most virtuous of their citiaens. 
But the project failed at the very moment that it 
ripe for execution. Some of the principal actors 
alarmed at the danger of detection, and refused to pro- 
ceed : Lysander, in despair, sought the command of s 
trifling expedition, and suffered liimself to be shun m 
the first skirmish. 

Agesilaus pursued his victorious career in Asia im^ 
checked by any interference from the Government at 
home} for he had craftily secured the Ephori in his 
fiivour, by pretending the most abject submisaiaii to' 
their will. But his victories and conquests proved tlie 
source of misfortunes to his country, since each nav 
triumph only displayed more conspicooualy the 
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MaoB, the adfiahneas, and the cruelty of the Spartana. 
Agealaas also committed an error of more importance ; 
he deprived Pharax of the command of the fleets which 
he had managed with equal wisdom and valour^ and he 
appointed as admiral his creature Pisander^ whose sub* 
serviency compensated for his want of abilities. Before 
the effects of this favouritism could be made manifest, 
Agesilans was recalled to quell the revolt in Greece, 
where the states^ weary of Spartan tjnranny, were pre- 
paring to assert their independence. The Thebans were 
the first in the fields and had already obtained an im- 
portant victory at Haliartus. 

Ageailaos^ having led his forces across the Hellespont, 
rapidly advanced through Thrace and Thessaly to attack 
the Thebans 5 but on his road learned the intelligence 
of the destruction of the Spartan navy^ through the 
rashneas of Pisander. He had encountered at Cnidus 
the navy of Persia^ with which Conon^ the Athenian, 
had united several squadrons from the Greek islands, 
and had lost his life and his fleet. Agesilaus concealed 
part of the news from his soldiers : he told them of the 
death of Pisander^ but declared that the Spartans had 
won the victory, and ordered a public thanksgiving 
for their success. Soon after, the Thebans engaged 
Agesilaus at Coronaea : the battle was long and doubt- 
fol, but the Spartans retaining possession of the field, 
claimed the honours of a triumph. A desultory warfare 
of eight years produced no decided result. Conon, who 
still held a command in the Persian fleet, directed all 
hifl efforts to retrieve the power of Athens, and he soon 
raised it to a state of comparative importance. Nothing 
snrprised and alarmed the Spartans so much as the 
revival of their ancient rival. In the hope of destroying 
again the Athenian inflncnce, they resolved to sacrifice 
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to the Persian despot the liberty of the Greek dtiM ii 
Asia, and to make peace at the dictation of the gmt 
enemy of the Grecian name. 

With this design they sent Antalcidas as an tm- 
bassador to the Persian court: his intrigues procond 
the murder of Conon, and his bribes brought over to 
the Spartan side many of the councillors of ArtazerxttL 
It was not, however, very easy to bring the King to 
trust in Spartan faith : but his mind was changed hf 
the impolitic conduct of the Athenians^ who assisted the 
revolters in Cyprus while they were soliciting aid in 
Susa. Terms of peace were dictated by Artaxerzes, at 
the suggestion of Antalcidas^ and the enforcement -of 
the articles was intrusted to the joint forces of Sparli 
and Persia. And thus did Sparta, to gratify paltry and 
selfish ambition, meanly sacrifice the glories of Thcr- 
mopylffi and Platasa, and permit an eastern despot to 
dismember the dependencies and control the domestie 
arrangements of a people that had given law to liis 
ancestors. 

Supported by the Persian gold and power^ the Spar- 
tans had now attained their great object — ^the supremscjr 
of Greece. The mode in which they exercised tfadur 
authority was as tyrannical as the means by which it 
was acquired were infamous. Regardless of the faith of 
treaties, they dismantled Mantinasa, and compelled its 
wretched inhabitants to assist in the destniction of their 
own houses ; and, without any provocation^ they com« 
menccd war against the Olynthians, of whose rising 
fortunes they were jealous. An act of still greater 
perfidy was the seizure of the Thcban citadel while ita 
gates were open and unguarded during the solemnity of 
a religious festival. Phocbidas, who led the Spartans ta 
this atrocious enterprise, had no sooner secured the 
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fortress^ than he seized as prisoners some of the leading 
patriots among the Thebans^ and compelled the rest to 
seek safety in flight. 

Even among the Spartans there were some who had 
tbe grace to be ashamed of such monstrous turpitude -, 
bat Agesilaus was not of the number : he appeared as 
ibe public defender of Phoebidas^ and persuaded his 
countrymen to sanction the deed, by retaining posses- 
sion of the Theban citadel. 

During five years the Spartans remained masters of 
Thebes, and subjected the patriotic citizens to the most 
cruel persecutions. At length, a few of the exiles, by 
an nnexpected enterprise, made themselves masters of 
the city, and being instantly aided by an Athenian army, 
laid siege to the citadel. The Spartan garrison soon ca- 
pitulated, and with mean perfidy stipulated only for 
their own safety, leaving their Theban adherents to the 
just vengeance of their countrymen. 

The Thebans perhaps might have been unable to cope 
with Sparta in the fulness of its power 3 but another 
attempt at unprincipled aggression, probably suggested, 
but certainly approved by Agesilaus, gave them the 
zealous aid of the Athenians. Sphodrias, a Spartan 
kader, made a secret march to seize the Peirseeus, or 
port of Athens, though the treaties between Athens and 
Sparta had been recently renewed 3 but accident revealed 
the expedition to the Athenians, and Sphodrias was 
forced to retire with disgrace. 

The Spartans could not refuse to bring Sphodrias to 
trial for this monstrous violation of solemn treaties 3 but 
the trial was a mere mockery of justice 3 Agesilaus and 
his son Archidamus, the king and the first prince of the 
blood, pleaded his cause, and he was allowed to escape 
with impunity. 

£ 
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^Agesilaus repeatedly invaded Bceotia without per- 
forming any service worthy of his former fame ; die 
Thebans and Athenians^ though with inferior fbrceB, by 
confining themselves to a defensive system^ baffled aD 
his efforts. The Spartans advancing to force an en- 
gagement, Chabrias, the Athenian general^ (ndered lib 
men to execute a movement which he had p revio u gty 
taught them. Each soldier supported his advaiioed 
body on his left knee, held his shield so as to cover Ua 
person, and extended his spear. Thus they formed a 
serried line which it was impossible to penetrate. Age- 
silaus, baffled by this simple manoeuvre, was compelled 
to retire. In several subsequent skirmishes, the Thebaaa 
were victorious ; and at Teg3nra the Spartans were de- 
feated by far inferior forces, a disgrace which is said 
never to have befallen them in any previous 
ment. At sea the success of the allies was still 
decisive, and the Spartan navy was finally 



by Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Timotheus, the Atheniaa 
admirals. 

A general assembly of the Grecian states was hriUl 
for the purpose of restoring peace to the ^commmii^. 
Agesilaus appeared for the Spartans, and for the firsl 
time met a rival, or rather a superior statesman, in tbe 
celebrated Epaminondas, who attended as the Tlidan 
representative. The Athenian deputies signed for their 
state and the cities of Attica ; the Lacedaemonian mon- 
arch signed for Sparta and its dependencies in T^^ymjn 
and Messenia 3 Epaminondas therefore claimed to be 
received as the representative of the Boeotian citica. 
This demand irritated the Spartans 3 forgetting their 
boasted brevity, and quitting the laconic style, to which 
they have given their name, they launched out into 
violent invectives against the Thebans. To these ha- 
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rangues, Epaminondas re{^ed with cool sarcasm^ '^ Yott 
-will at least allow that we have made yon lengthen your 
monosyllables." He then calmly stated the justice and 
eqnity of the Theban claims so forcibly^ that Agestlaus 
began to dread its effects upon the assembly. With ir- 
repressible wrath, he exclaimed, ^' Does it appear to yon 
just and reasonable to grant independence to tiie cities 
of Bceotia?" Epaminondas temperately asked in his 
turn, *' Do yon think it jnst and reasonable to g)rant 
independence to the cities of Laconia ?" Agesilaus, in- 
flamed with passion, again demanded *' Shall the cities 
of Boeotia be free ?'* Epaminondas rq>lied, " Shall tte 
cities of Laconia be so ?" Agesilans in a fury dashed 
the name of the Thebans from the treaty, and the 
assembly separated. 

There was still room for negotiation, but the wounded 
pride of the Spartans hurried them into war, and their 
king Cleombrotus was ordered to invade Bceotia. At 
tlie fatal fidd of Leuctra he fell with the greater pert 
of his forces, and the power of Sparta was irretrievably 
mined. The immediate consequences of this decisive 
defeat were the revolts of the several Peloponnesian 
alsbes, which had been hitherto subject to the tyranny 
of the Spartans. A Theban army was sent to their aid, 
and the Lacedaemonians, so lately the masters of Greece, 
had the mortification of seeing their own country laid 
mste by fire and sword -, and the still more bitter re- 
flection that the safety of Sparta itself was owing to the 
gmerous interference of the Athenians. 

The state of affairs in northern Greece for a time 
prevented the Thebans from aiding their allies in the 
Peloponnesus, and Sparta during that interval partly 
noovered her influence in that peninsula. An oppor- 
tmity was thus afforded of obtaining peace on favour- 

E 2 
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able terms -, but this was displeasing to Agesilaus^ wha 
had commenced the war without justice^ and continued 
it without success. His imperious pride remained un- 
shaken^ even when he lost the ally that had been pur- 
chased by the infamous peace of Antalcidas; for the 
Persian king, won by the eloquence of Pelopidas, had 
lately renounced his alliance with Sparta. The VfUt 
lingered for several years without any decisive action, 
until Epaminondas a second time invaded the Pelo<^ 
ponnesus. He subdued the greater part of Achaia, and 
either by force or persuasion engaged on the Theban 
side most of the minor states in southern Greece. Agesi- 
laus, having secured the alliance of the Athenians, was 
silently concentrating his forces at Mantinea, when he 
was apprized by a Cretan deserter of an enterprise that 
threatened the total ruin of his country. This was the 
unexpected march of Epaminondas against Sparta, now 
deserted by the army. By making the most extraordi- 
nary exertions, Agesilaus arrived in time to save the 
capital, and the death of Epaminondas soon after on the 
glorious plains of Mantinea, rescued Sparta from the 
destruction which seemed almost inevitable. 

The Thebans, after the death of Epaminondas, sank- 
into inactivity, and an attempt was made to restoi^ 
peace under the auspices of the king of Persia. Tbi8 
effort was disconcerted by the obstinacy of Agesilaus, 
who still hoped to restore the supremacy of his country. 
In order to be revenged on the Persians, he persuaded - 
his countrymen to send an armament to support Tachog. 
King of Egypt, then in rebellion against that power, 
and though now in the eightieth year of his age, under- 
took the command of the expedition. On his arrival in 
Egypt, finding that Tachos was not willing to yield hhn 
the implicit obedience he demanded, Agesilaus joined' 
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Nectanebus in an insurrection against the monarch he 
had come to support^ and aided in placing Nectanebus 
<m the throne. In this dishonourable war he acquired 
considerable wealth, which he probably intended to 
apply to the retrieval of the power of Sparta, but he died 
on. his return, near the Cyrenaic coast, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age, and forty-first of his reign. 

The life of Agesilaus offers little opportunity for 
praise '3 but Xenophon, the Athenian philosopher, who 
had been banished for bearing arms against his country's 
allies, has made it the theme of unmeasured eulogy, 
probably because he deemed the praise only just pay- 
ment for the protection he received from the Spartan 
monarch. It is enough to say that he assumed the 
government when Sparta was at the summit of her 
greatness, and that during his reign he witnessed her 
gradual decay, until she sank beyond all hope of 
recovery. His unprincipled ambition roused the bitter 
enmity of the foes who thus broke down the Spartan 
ascendency, and his relentless obstinacy protracted the 
struggle until all the resources that might have been 
available for a future contest were exhausted. During 
his administration, Sparta suffered more disasters and 
disgrace than she had during the seven preceding cen- 
turies 'j a sad example of the calamities that great powers 
of mind may bring upon a state if they be not guided 
by moral principle. 



EPAMINONDAS. 

BORN B.C. 410 — DIED B.C. 363. 



The means by which the Spartans made themselves 
masters of Thebes have been already related, but the 
"circumstances of its liberation deserve to be told at 
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greater length than we could afford in the 'preoediiig 
chapter. The Theban exileib at Athens^ havfaig detei^ 
mined to make a bold effort for the deliverance of thefar 
city, were agreeably surprised by an offer of aid front 
Fhyllidas, who had been hitherto a noted adherent of 
the Spartans. The means by which he had acquired the 
confidence of the tyrants of his country were truly dif* 
gracefuL The Spartans had at this time so far degpene* 
rated from the^^ strict discipline of thehr ancestors, that 
they were become proverbial for their licentiousneM^ 
and Phyllidas could only acquire the confidence of 
Archias and Philip, who commanded tiie garrison im 
Thebes, by gratifying their depraved appetites. It 
determined that Phyllidas should invite them to a 
quet, and when their mirth was at its height^ introdnee 
the conspirators disguised as females, to wreak vengeoaoe 
for their own wrongs, and those of l^ir country. Tlie 
exiles, disguised as peasants, arrived at Thebes in die 
evening, and went to the house of Charon, to wait tat 
the appointed signal of action. 

Ill the mean time Archias, Philip, and the odier 
Spartan officers, had assembled at the house of Phyllidas, 
and were enjoying the festivities of his luxurious board, 
unconscious of the danger which was now at hand. 
Two warnings were conveyed to them in vain; they 
were told that suspicious strangers had arrived at die 
house of Charon, and they instantly summoned that w^ 
bleman before them. But his well-affected surprise, and 
the whisper of Phyllidas, " that the report was probably 
circulated to disturb their festivities,** removed suspicion, 
and the feast was resumed. In a few moments after, a 
special mcKsenger arrived from Athens, and presented 
Archias with a letter containing a full account of die 
conspiracy. '^ Business to-morrow,** said the 
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dnmkurd, as he thrust the letter unread beneath his 
pillow. But that to-morrow he was doomed never to 
bdhold. The messenger had scarcely retired^ • when the 
conspirators entered, and Archias, with his brother 
rioters^ fell beneath their daggers. 

Scarcely had the Thebans recovered their liberty^ 
'when they found themselves exposed to the vengeance 
a£ the Spartans^ and were forced to act on the .defensive 
i^^Buist fearful odds. In their distress they sought for 
a leader who might guide them through their perils, and 
they found one neither in the soldier's camp, nor the 
statesman's cabinet, but in the quiet schools of the phi- 
lofiophers. Epaminondas, who was thus honourably 
called fr<»h his retirement, had reached the middle age 
of life, in the cultivation of those tranquil studies re- 
commcaided by the Pythagorean philosophy, in which 
he had been instructed. Inferior to his colleague Pe- 
lopidas in exterior accomplishments and martial fame, he 
£ur surpassed not only him, but all his contemporaries, in 
mental qualifications. It is no small praise to these iUus- 
tnous men, that though naturally regarded as rivals, they 
never exhibited any jealousy or envy, but laboured 
aealously together for the good of their common country. 

When Agesilaus, enraged at the result of the con- 
ference in which Epaminondas had so temperately and 
anccessfally exposed the ambitious and selfish policy of 
%>arta, sent Cleombrotus to ravage Boeotia, the Thebans 
conferred the chief command on Epaminondas, and sent 
Pelopidas as one of his inferior colleagues. The fame 
of Sparta was then at its height, and the Thebans 
dreaded to encounter their former masters in the field. 
As is usual on such occasions, reports of unfavourable 
omens and prodigies were circulated -, fear gave strength 
to superstition, and even the colleagues of Epaminondas 
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shared the general panic. He had, however^ finnlf re^ 
solved on an engagement, because he had formed a {dui 
of battle which ensured victory. To his officers he 
peated the well-known verse of Homer : 

His sword the brave man draws, 



And asks no omen but his country's cause. 

At the same time he counteracted^the superstitions dread 
of his soldiers, by circulating among them reports of en- 
couraging portents, and favourable oracles. Havill|f 
made these preparations, he marched to encounter de^ 
ombrotus at Leuctra. 

This battle, one of the most important in Grecian his* 
tory, changed the entire face of Grecian politics, and 
produced a complete revolution in the system of mili- 
tary tactics. Cleombrotus formed his soldiers in a 
crescent, extending his lines over a wide space^ in order' 
to take advantage of his vast superiority of forces. He 
placed ' himself in the right wing, at the head of the 
Spartan phalanx, and formed his loft and centre of the 
allied troops. Epaminondas knew that few of the Spar* 
tan allies were hearty in the cause, and consequently; 
that the defeat of the enemy*s right wing would be 
sufficient to decide the victory. He therefore placed 
the great strength of his forces in his left wing, while 
the lines of his right and centre sloped obliquely away 
from the enemy, and were weak in proportion to their 
distance. By this arrangement, he expected that the 
victory would be gained by his left division before the 
enemy could bring his right to an engagement. TTife 
event justified his expectations. The Theban cavahry 
drove that of the Lacedaemonians back upon the in- 
fantry, and threw their ranks into some confusioiLr 
Epaminondas, with his phalanx formed in a wedge-like 
shape, bore down upon the disordered lines, and broke 
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through them with resistless weight. Every thing that 
indi?idiial valour could effect to retrieve the day, Cleom- 
biotns and his warriors performed : but all was in vain : 
courage alone could not resist the union of courage and 
skill. They fell beneath the Theban swords. The 
principal strength -of the allies had not yet engaged, and 
Epaminondas formed his lines anew, to resist the left 
and centre of his opponents. But, disheartened by the 
faU of Cleombrotus, and by no means anxious for a 
victory that would serve only to rivet their own chains, 
they dehberately retreated from the field, and Epami- 
nondas had the gratification of seeing that the indepen- 
dence of his country and the liberation of Greece from 
Spartan tyranny was accomplished. 

Little more than two years after the battle of Leuctra, 
Sparta had lost, not only her supremacy in northern 
Greece, but even within the Peloponnesus. Epaminon- 
dn and Pelopidas were sent to aid the revolted states ; 
and so complete was their success, that Sparta itself 
would have fallen, but for the timely interference of the 
Athenians. The Messenians, whose persecution by the 
Spartans is a conspicuous example of profligate cruelty, 
ercn in the history of that people, were restored to their 
coantry by Epaminondas, and enabled both to rebuild 
and fortify their city. 

After their return home, Pelopidas and Epaminondas 
Ircre, by the malice of their enemies, brought to trial, 
foot having protracted their command beyond the time 
limited by law. Pelopidas, on this occasion, displayed 
less fortitude than might have been expected from so 
¥rave a soldier. He was acquitted, but not without 
ttfficulty, and owed his safety to the compassion rather 
Hian the respect of his judges. On the contrary, Epa- 
lunondas appeared before the tribunal more hke the 
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aocmer than the accuaecL He prcradly mmiented 
services, and chaUenged his enemies to proiioinia 
sentence of condemnation, which was sore of be 
xevexsed by the nnamimous verdict of posterity. 1 
eoyious factions were overawed, and Epaminondas 
tomed home as triumphantly from the court as he 1 
firom the field of Leuctra. His disappointed encH 
soon after contrived to have him elected public mcsm 
gear: £paminondas immediately undertook the ofli 
declaring, that " The jdaoe did not confer dignity ca' 
man, but the man on the place,*' and baffled their mal 
by the efficient manner in which he discharged the dnl 
of the unworthy situation. 

Nor was this the only instance oi the ingratitude a 
injustice witii which Epaminondas was treated by 
countrymen. His failure at the siege of CorinUi^ vh 
was defended by the Athenian Chabrias, so displeaaei 
people rendered insolent by repeated successes, that li 
derived him of the command, and allowed him long 
remain undistinguished in the rank of a private dtDQ 

During this period, the gallant Pelopidas fell a vid 
to his own impetuosity, and the hopes of Thebes oenli 
in Epaminondas alone. The state <^ the TeLapoMam 
began to attract general attention, and the ezpediencj 
preventing Sparta from resuming its ancient sapenoi 
became manifest Epaminondas was appointed to h 
the army which the Thebans resolved to send ii 
southern Greece 3 and his high character led the all 
to send their contingents with unusual readiness. Agi 
laus, being joined by the Athenians, was engaged 
collecting the remainder of the Spartan allies, when, 
we have already related, Epaminondas made a sudc 
rush upon Sparta itself. When this effort failed, E\ 
minondas resolved to make a similar attempt on Kb 
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he mcKsores adopted by EpMnmnndttl evinee Ike 
ifest military talent. His caohuBu of maidi in»aB 
ilged, that by ueody whediiig into 1me> the apldierti 
Ul atend in Iteh €vder of bifttk : and by feadtlBg hii 
: -fiurongb a carcuitcraa roote^ he both gained mt 0f^ 
mity of repeating bde tactics of lio iieteiy and Inpt 
eoemy in donbt respecting bis intentiona. 80 ces»> 
if, indeed^ "were the Spartans andthdndfies deoeiicd^ 
4hey nnbridled their horses and nabndded theit ar»- 
iv bdiie?ing that .EpaanwKwidaa was xcsolved to deftr 
ingagement. When the Thebans suddenly adfanooit 
tMe confiiBion spread tiuroc^hlSMhoatfle ranks;, and 
feaes were but imperfectly formed when assailed 1^^ 
kiedge-like phalanx. As at Lenctri^ Epanuiicmdaa 
k through the array of his of^ponents; bat at ike 
^■Kmient when victory seemed certain, he £^ by a 
kl wonnd. The Thebans, deprived of their kadct^ 
IF^ii0t how to improve their advantages : ike phalanx 
IB, and gave the Spartans time to rally 9 the cavalry, 
Heing too far in pmrsnit^ kft tbe tight infantry es:^ 
li'iDthe Athenian horse; and a detadiinent of En- 
la left to guard the rear, was cut to pieces by a bodgr 
HismiTin infantry. So indecisive was the result of 
Ikttle, that both parties began to erect trophies 3 and 
Mi^ proof of the Theban victory was^ Ihat the Spar- 
■svt asked permission to bury their dead. 
like mean time, Epaminondas had been borne to a 
^eminence which ccHnmanded a view of Ike £eld $ 
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his body had been pierced by a javelin^ and the snr, 
declared that he could not survive its extra 
When the tumult of the battle was over, the mosi 
tinguished Thebans gathered round the dying ws 
He eagerly inquired after his shield, the loss of ^ 
was deemed a most signal disgrace in ancient ti 
and when it was brought, he surveyed it with n 
choly joy. He inquired the fate of the day, and 
told that the Thebans were victorious, declared, 
he died happy, since he left his country triump 
-Some of his friends lamented that he should die wi 
children, who might perpetuate his name and ii 
the glory of his virtues. ^' I leave behind me 
replied, " two fair daughters — the battles of Lc 
and Mantinea, who will transmit my fame to n 
posterity." Soon after, the javelin was extracted 
he instantly expired. 

With Epaminondas began and ended the glo 
Thebes. The commanding influence which that 
had acquired, for the first time, during his admin 
tion, fell by a gradual but rapid decay, and in less 
ten years had wholly disappeared. Historians gen 
describe Epaminondas as a perfect character 5 a 
must be confessed, that he rose superior to most c 
heroes of antiquity. But we must regret, that i 
life are to be found several instances in which he al 
^eeal for the interests of his country to seduce hin 
acts of cruelty and injustice. There is, however, n 
whose career shows more powerfully the blessing; 
'^ the creed of mercy and faith of love'* taught b 
blessed Lord, has conferred on mankind 3 becaui 
life shows how inefficient were the principles of ] 
virtue and heathen philosophy to restrain even the 
and most sincere of their followers. 
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^» Epaminondas was buried where he fell. His monu- 
was regarded with such reverence, four centuries 
his deaths that the Emperor Adrian ordered a 

^ftthunn to be erected near the tomb^ thus showing that 

Jfa^ reverenced the virtuous character which he had not 

^IwAcient strength of mind to imitate. 



: ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Atter the death of Epaminondas, and the decline of 
ilie Theban power, a remarkable change became mani- 
fest in the politics of Greece. The states> weary of the 
bloody contests for supremacy that had so long con- 
tinued, tacitly acquiesced in a system which left Sparta 
at the head of the Poloponnesian states, Thebes the- 
mistress of Boeotia, and Athens the chief of the mari- 
time cities. The internal policy of the several cities was- 
also modified : many openly protested against the con- 
tinuance of the factious struggles between the partisans 
of aristocracy and democracy. They wished to see a 
c<mfederacy of all the Greeks, united under one common- 
head, directing its strength against the power of Persia. 
Affairs were in this condition when Philip ascended 
the throne of Macedon : overcome by the solicitations- 
of the Macedonian people, who felt that nothing but a 
vigorous head could save a nation distracted by faction, 
and assailed by powerful enemies. The abilities of Philip 
were of the highest order, but unfortunately, they were 
slightly controlled by moral principle. He succeeded 
in subjecting Greece to the Macedonian power -, but his 
success was owing more to his arts of deception, bribery, 
and fraud, than to his military skill or political wisdom. 
Philip was already a monarch of great power and 
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greater influence when his mm Alexander was bon* 
C>n the same day that he heard the news of hia birtfa^ kt 
received intelligence of a prize won by hia horsea at tha 
Olympic Games, of a victory obtained by hia gpea er si 
Panrienio over the iUyrians, and of the captuva af 
Potidwa, a (;ity that had long resisted his anna. la 
a later period it was remarked, that on the same day 
the Kplcndid temple of Diana, at Kphesus, waa bomed 
to the ground. Tliese coincidences were suffidendy 
remarkable to lead many, in a superstitious age, to 
assert, that destiny hod marked the new-bom infant fioff 
great events : and Alexander was thus induced, ftoai 
his infancy, to regard himself as a person bom t» 
achieve mighty things. 

Cfmvinced that a good education is the best gift that 

a father, in any situation of life, can bestow upaa Us 

child, Philip Hpared neither pains nor expense to pni>< 

cure the best instructors for his son ; and he had Ml 

sooner reached his fifteenth year, than he placed UaL 

tmder the care of Aristoth*, the most celebrated ef Ihe 

Grecian philosophers. During the five following yaaiB' 

Alexander diligently attended to the instructions oi hit' 

master, and showed, during the remainder of hia bsiU 

iiant career, how well he had profited by his inttnio-' 

tions. But towards tlie close of that i)eriod soma di^ 

curastances occurred which produced an important dEsoC 

on his fortunes, and subjected his character to muck 

unmerited obloquy. A plurality of wives waa alloiwd: 

to the monarch of Macedon ; but cme of the munbar- 

was generally allowed privileges suiierior to the tttft, 

and alone ranked as (|ueen. Olympias, the mother oC 

Alexander, had long held this envied station | bat, am- 

the marriage of Philip with Cleopatra, a younger 

more beautiful woman, Olympias began to flear that 
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would be taransferred to another^ and Alexandar 
hmd reason to dread that some change was designed in 
the succession. These events became the froitfol sources 
of strife in the rojral fiomily. A reconciliation was effected 
liy ibe interference of mutual friends ; but Philip was 
Kxm after assassinated. 

There is no evidence that Alexander participated in 
Ids ftit^er's murder : on the contrary^ we know that he 
put to death some of the accomplices of the assassin. 
But there are strong grounds for believing that Oljrmfnas 
was accessary to the crime. Philip fell at the moment 
when all his vast designs were on the point of receiving 
their completion. He had successively humbled all the 
rival sta^, and was about to lead the army of the 
muted Greeks i^ainst the Persians. His scm was the 
kdr both of his power and his projects^ and imme^ 
diately prepared to execute the mighty plans that Philip 
luul formed. But numerous difficulties were to be sub- 
dued before Alexander could venture to cross the Hel- 
lespont. The barbarous nations north of Macedonia 
wore eager to avenge their former defeats^ and hoped 
ennly to vanquish a youthful sovereign. In all the 
fltetes of Greece a strong party existed opposed to the 
Macedonian power, and anxious to re- assert the former 
independence of the several republics. The former was 
the more pressing danger, and Alexander prepared to 
avert it by promptitude He entered Thrace, and pene- 
trated even to the Danube, completely subduing every 
nation that attempted to check his progress. In a space 
of time so brief as to be scarcely credible, he subdued 
all the tribes between the Strymon and the Danube : 
he even passed the latter river> and gained a brilliant 
victory over the Getse. But while thus engaged in the 
norths the conspiracy against the Macedonian power in 
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southern Greece suddenly exploded, and Thebes, ii 
evil hour, gave the first signal of revolt. Demosthi 
the celebrated Athenian orator, had been one ol 
chief instigators of this rash war, and, to induce 
his own countrymen and the Thebans to take up a 
he did not hesitate to circulate a false report of / 
^nder*s death. When intelligence of these event-s rea 
the young monarch, he determined to crush the ev 
the bud, and marched with such expedition, that 
appearance before the gates of Thebes gave the 
notice of his approach. The unfortunate city was t 
by storm, and subjected to all the horrors that the 
of the victors could inflict. In the Macedonian i 
were many natives of the Boeotian states, which Th 
!&ad treated with remorseless cruelty in the hour of 
prosperity. They now exacted the heavy debt of 
geance ; they spared neither sex nor age, the child 
the maiden shared the fate of the warrior that ref 
quarter, and the slaughter did not cease until the vi< 
sank from utter weariness. In this indiscriminate i 
sacre, the descendants of the poet Pindar were sp 
by the command of the monarch, who thus showed 
respect for literature, while he outraged the dictate 
humanity. 

The surviving Thebans might have envied the fiat 
tjieir murdered countrymen; they were ordered t 
sold as slaves, and their entire city, with the singU 
ception of Pindar's house, was levelled to the gro 
It would be impossible to describe the constern] 
that the destruction of Thebes spread through all 
Grecian states. Tlie Athenians were justly the i 
alarmed, because they had been the most guilty, 
they instantly sent an embassy to deprecate the ^ 
of the . conqueror. Alexander had learned the he 
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that his cruelty to the Thebans inspu^d^ and resolved to 
efiieice this stain from his character by future clemency. 
He offered pardon to the Athenians on condition of their 
surrendering eight of their principal orators ; he did 
not even insist on this^ but contented himself with pro- 
euring the banishment of Charidemus. Thus in the 
brief course of a single campaign did Alexander subdue 
Thrace, Illyria, and southern Greece^ and secure the 
tranquillity of his European dominions while he should 
be engaged in the conquest of Asia. 

The spring of the year 334 B.C. found Alexander 
ready to attempt the conquest of an empire with forces 
scarcely sufficient to garrison one of its. provinces. He 
passed the Hellespont with an army of about thirty 
thousand infantry and five thousand cavalry, and landed 
<m the coast which tradition declared to have been the 
site of ancient Troy. The youthful monarch was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Homeric poems, and he 
showed his love for the Iliad by celebrating games in 
honour of all its heroes. The Persian satraps had been 
manifestly taken by surprise 5 no preparations were 
made to resist the invader, and when at length the pro- 
vincial governors began to assemble their troops, the 
death of Mentor, their best leader, threw them into 
confusion. On this account, Alexander was permitted 
to march without resistance as far as the Granicus, but 
be found the left bank of the river occupied by a hostile 
anny. The Persians were infinitely more numerous 
than the Macedonians, their cavalry alone amounted to 
twenty thousand 3 they had also the advantage of a 
strong position, and a river, swollen by the melting of 
the winter snow, protected their front. Yet under these 
circumstances Alexander did not hesitate for a moment -, 
hastily forming his lines, he placed himself at the head 
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of the right "wing, and ordered his soldiers to ford the 
stream. The battle was brief but decisive ; for a short 
space the Persian cavalry fought bravely^ and Alexander 
himself would have fallen, had not his friend Clitus 
hurried to his aid -, but the lines were soon broken by the 
weight of the Grecian lances, the several satraps began 
to act independently, and thus threw their army into 
utter confusion. The want of a commander-in-chief was 
the chief cause of this battle's having been gained so 
easily, but it is only justice to add, that from the valour 
and skill of Alexander, it could scarcely under any cir- 
cumstances have had a different issue. The immediate 
consequence of this victory was the submission of the 
chief provinces in western Asia; most of the cities 
surrendered without a struggle ; Miletus was taken by 
assault, and Halicamassus, after sustaining a brief aiege^ 
was abandoned by its garrison. Even winter could not 
quite subdue the vigour of Alexander ', after the usual 
time of the campaign had passed, he subdued I^rjrgiay 
and made Gordium, its capital, his head-quarters. 

In the citadel of Gordium was preserved the cart of 
Gordius, the first Phrygian king ; the yoke was tied to 
the pole by a band formed of a strip of bark, and an 
oracle declared that he who could untie the knot should 
rule over Asia. Alexander is said to have cut it through 
with his sword, and to have been hailed by the priests 
as the predicted conqueror. 

The next campaign was opened by the reduction of 
Cappadocia, where little resistance was made. Tlie 
Paphlagonians tendered .their submission on condition 
of not receiving any garrisons, and their offer was ac- 
cepted. Alexander next advanced into Cillcia, over the 
rugged chain of mount Taxurus. While the army was 
on its march^ intelligence was received of the design 
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of the Cilician satrap to bum Tarsus his capital : to 
prevent such a catastrophe^ the king pushed forward 
irith his cavahry^ and arrived just in time to save the 
city from destruction. But this enterprise had nearly 
proved fatal to Alexander 5 overpowered by the heat^ he 
sought relief by bathing in the Cydnus 5 its chill waters 
produced such a reaction that he was instantly seized 
with a fever of peculiar mahgnancy and violence. Philip^ 
the king's friend and physician^ prepared a medicinal 
draughty and brought it to the monarch just as he had 
received a letter informing him that Philip had been 
bribed by the Persians. Alexander, with noble con- 
fidence, raised the draught to his lips and drank it to 
the dregs, at the same time presenting the letter to the 
astonished physician. Such generous confidence had its 
doe reward; in a few days Alexander was enabled to 
appear again at the head of his army. So vigorous were 
his renewed exertions, that all Asia Minor was subdued 
before the end of the summer. 

Alexander next advanced through the mountain-passes 
called the Gates, which separate Asia Minor from Syria, 
when he was astounded to hear that the Persian army, 
under their king Darius, of which he was going in 
quest, was actually in his rear. The impatience that 
induced Darius to advance into a mountainous country, 
where his immense superiority of forces was an incum- 
brance rather than an advantage, proved fatal to his 
cause. Alexander, at the head of his right wing, pene- 
trated and broke the enemies' left 5 Darius, who com- 
manded that division, became alarmed and fled; his 
household troops followed the disgraceful example. 
Alexander, instead of pursuing his advantages, hastened 
to relieve his divisions in the left and centre, which were 
severely pressed by their opponents -, the struggle in 

f2 
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this part of the field would have heen long and dan- 
gerous^ had not the Persian cavalry in the very moment 
of success learned the flight of their monarch, when, 
according to the usage of the Asiatics, they instantly 
abandoned the contest. Such was the issue of the battle 
of Issus, which gave Alexander the whole of western 
Asia. 

The retreat of the Persians was much more disastrous 
than the battle -, the Persians had to make their esci^ 
through narrow defiles, where they soon got entangled 
and were trampled down by their own horsemen. The 
unfortunate Darius fled with so much precipitation^ that 
he left his chariot, arms, and royal robes behind him» 
and his wife and daughters remained prisoners in the 
hands of the enemy. 

Nothing is more creditable to Alexander's character 
than his generous conduct to the royal captives; he 
sent a message to comfort them, and inform them that 
Darius had escaped; he directed that they should b^ 
allowed to retain their state, ornaments, and titles ; and 
he forbore from visiting them, lest their beauty should 
prove too powerful for his virtuous resolutions. Soon 
after, an ambassador arrived from Darius with offers of 
peace, which Alexander rejected with courteous firmness. 
Advancing from the glorious field of Issus, through 
Syria and Phoenicia, the conqueror encountered no op- 
position until he reached Tyre. The inhabitants of that 
ancient city refused to admit a garrison, and Alexander 
instantly ordered it to be besieged. The possession of 
Tyre was absolutely necessary to the success of his 
future cflForts, for it was only by cutting off the Persians 
from all communication with the sea, that he could pre- 
vent them from exciting a war in Greece. After a long 
and tedious siege, which lasted from December to June, 
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the city was taken -, but the victor sullied his glory by 
the cruelty with which he treated the unfortunate in- 
habitants. 

The city of Gaza was next besieged^ and the defence 
was as obstinate as the attack was vigorous. In the 
GOiarse of the siege Alexander received a severe wound> 
and long felt its eflPects. Finally the city was taken by 
storm^ and the garrison^ sternly refusing quarter, were 
all put to the sword. 

The Jews, grateful for the benefits they had received 
irom Cyrus, were among the most faithful subjects of 
the Persian monarch j a reason quite sufficient to induce 
the Samaritans to be foremost in revolting to the Mace- 
donians. Alexander advanced towards Jerusalem to 
punish the obstinacy of the Jews, but was met on the 
road by the High Priest Jaddua, at the head of a depu- 
tation, to deprecate his wrath. Alexander prostrated 
himself before the holy name inscribed on the High 
Priest's diadem, and declared to his wondering attend- 
ants, that while yet in Macedonia, he had seen in a 
vision, a similar figure inviting him to undertake the 
conquest of Asia. The High Priest then showed the 
king the prophecy of Daniel, which predicted that a 
Greek should overthrow the Persian empire 5 and Alex- 
ander, believing himself the person thus designated, 
received the Jewish people under his protection. 

From Palestine Alexander marched into Egypt, which 
he easily subdued, and having made the most prudent 
provisions for the civil and military government of his 
new province, advanced into the Ammonian Oasis. This 
** island of the desert" was a small fertile district in the 
midst of the wild wastes of sand that bound the north- 
west of Egypt. Superstition added strange stories to 
the account of its natural wonders, and the shrine of 
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Jupiter Ammon, which it contained, was the most 
celebrated oracle of the ancient world. Many wild 
iictioiiH were Kuh8e(]uently related rcRpccting this- vint ; 
amoii^ others the oracle was said to have declared that 
Alexander was the son not of Philip, but of AmmoiL' 
Alitxander apf)ears to have encouraf^ed this ridieakms 
report, which gratified his vanity, and perhaps facilitatod 
his concpicKtH. 

Ill tin*, following year, intelligence was received that 
DariiiH woh concentrating the forces of his empire near 
Babylon, and Alexander advanced through Asia to de- 
cide the fate of empire. No resistance was made to the 
Macedonians at the passage of the Euphrates, nor do 
they appear to have encountered any resistance in MeM^ 
IK>taniia; it was not until after they had passed the Tigris 
that tliey found themselves in the presence of an enemy. 

Determined to avoid the enror that had proved so 
fatal ut Ihhuh, DariuK had choKi*n his position with 
sideruble Hkill in the plains of Art>cla. His forces 
said to have excet^ded a million, while the Macedonloui 
were lesH than fifty thousand. But the Persian army 
waH compoKcd of many diffennot natirms ; there was no 
unity b(!tween its partH, and the operations of one body 
often impeded or prevented those of another. The ; 
battle of Arbela was wcm precisely as the battle of lasoa. 
Alexander mode a brilliant charge on the left oentrs 
when; Darius was [Kisted ; he penetrated between it and ; 
the adjacent wing, and then attacked the royal diviaiona j 
in fiank. The Persians, crowded together, were unaUe : 
to wheel round ; they made the attempt, failed, and fefl ; 
intfi remediless confusion. Darius, as before, was the \ 
first who fled, and after his departure, his mjrriads were \ 
as helpless as so many flocks of sheep before a padc of ^ ^ 
wolves. \ 
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Babjrlon opened its gates to the conqueror^ but instead 
of delayizig there^ he commenced a vigorous pursuit of 
the unfortunate Darius. The fugitive prince^ after un- 
delving many calamities^ was murdered by his attend- 
ants J but Alexander avenged his death by the punish- 
Hient of the assassins. The reduction of Persia and its 
adjacent provinces was not effected without difficulty j 
but the only circumstance worthy of remark here was 
the destruction of the magnificent city of Persepolis^ to 
which Alexander is said to have been instigated by an 
Athenian courtezan. 

« 

Oar limited space will not permit us to follow Alex- 
ander through his Scythian^ Bactrian, and Indian cam- 
paigns 3 they were all successful^ but while the king was 
thus acquiring glory as a monarchy he was losing it as 
a man. He began to imitate the Persian monarchs both 
bk pride and luxury; like them he required adoration 
from his subjects^ and like them he indulged in the 
wildest debauchery of intoxication. At one of the royal 
feasts^ when all had taken too much wine^ a conversation 
arose respecting the comparative merits of Philip and 
Alexander; the lung began to extol his own exploits^ 
and depreciate those of his father. Clitus, who had 
aured the life of Alexander at the battle of the Granicus, 
presuming on the king's friendship^ boldly advocated 
Flulip s claims to superiority ; a circumstance which so 
enraged Alexander, that he seized a javelin and pierced 
his unfortunate friend to the heart. His horror, when 
he beheld the companion of his youth and the protector 
of his life weltering before him, produced such a revul- 
sion in the royal mind, that Alexander would have slain 
himself if he had not been prevented by the attendants. 

The Greeks were always remarkable for their stead- 
hst adherence to their national customs -, they regarded 
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all other nations as barbarous^ and deemed that tbtj,: 
would be degraded by the adoption of their manncn.: 
These prejudices were doubtless carried to a ridicnlootf 
excess^ for it was obviously politic to conciliate flie 
Persians^ by a gradual approximation to their hahitf. 
Alexander, however^ by attempting to gain the alEec- 
tions of the vanquished^ lost the esteem of those by 
whose aid he had been victorious j conspiracies 
formed against his life^ and the unusual crime of 
appeared in the ranks of the Macedonians. Setrenl 
plots were detected, and the criminals executed ; * baft 
there is reason to fear that many innocent victims were 
involved in the fate of the guilty -, the philosopher Cal- 
listhenes especially is said to have been punished not 
for sharing in any conspiracy, but for the too great 
freedom of his remonstrances. 

Tlie adoption of the Persian customs was the cause 
of the death of Hephaestion, the beloved friend of Alex- 
ander 5 he fell a victim to a fever brought on by ex- 
cessive drinking. Various anecdotes are related of the 
extravagant grief manifested by Alexander on this oc- 
casion ', that his sorrow was excessive is beyond doubt, 
but that he destroyed the temple of the god of health 
for allowing his friend to perish, that he hanged the 
physician, and that he drove the hearse of the deceased, 
are circumstances wholly incredible. Alexander's own 
death followed soon after at Babylon, and from a similar 
cause f he thus left to the world a fatal proof of the 
aphorism, that " it is easier to conquer nations than to 
subdue our own evil propensities.'* 

There is one part of Alexander's character as a 
monarch which long remained imnoticcd, but which 
deserves particular attention. He was the first con- 
queror that planned extensive schemes of conmierce. 
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scovered tlmt the bonds of trade are the best ties 
ich remote nations can be connected. He erected 
and depdts along the beet commercial roates 
n Enrope and India, and their continuance for 
centuries fully proves the wisdom that directed 
jice of such situations. His errors have not been 
led in our brief sketch, let us also do justice to 
tues : he was iu general a merciful conqueror, he, 
> opportunity of advancing the interests of science, 
e sought universal empire only as a means of 
shing universal peace and universal happiness. 
I scheme was scarcely practicable, but it could not 
leen conceived but by a great and uaturjdly 
lent mind. 
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EUMENES. 

BORN AVOUT M,C. 38CK-~D1KII B.C. 316* 

TriK death of Alexander, before he had an opporfeonitgr 
of consolidating^ the mig^lity empire he had foimdad^ 
proved fatal to the stability of the Macedonian power. 
Ferdiccas, to whorn Alexander had given hia ring, was 
at firfft iicnnitted to anguine the regency, but the othor 
generalM Hoon became weary of submitting to one whm 
had been once their equal, and resolved to eatabliab 
themselvefi tm independent sovereigns. There wtm, how- 
ever, one honourable exception to this general revolt; 
Eumeiies strenuously exerted himself to keep the empisa 
in its integrity, to enforce the authority of the regenl^ 
and secure their inheritance for the children of hit 
deceased rnastt^r. 

Enrnenes had been originally the son of a poor wag- 
goiuT in the Thraciun Chersonese, but he had received 
an excfrllcnt education, and eagerly availed himself of 
its adjtantages. The fame of the knowledge which he 
had accjujred reached the ears of that able monarch 
Philip, who took him hito his service, and raised him by 
defaces to the honourable situation of his chief 
tary. Alexander continued to employ him in the 
capacity ; but lie valued so highly the ability and in- 
tegrity of Kumenes, that he treated him rather as his 
friend than his minister. This favour was purchased 
by no unworthy compliances ; Eumenes did not hesitate 
to oppose the favourite Hephtestion, when he presumed 
on ttie strength of Alexander s affection to violate milir 
tary discipline ; he even opposed some plans on which 
Alexander was intent, because he believed the cost 
would far exceed the probable advantages. Neither 
did Alexander resent this freedom; he continued the 
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confidence he had reposed in his secretary to the very- 
last hoar of his life. One of the first measures of the 
regent was to complete the subjugation of Cappadocia 
and Fftphlagonia. Eumenes was appointed governor of 
these provinces ; and two armies^ under the command 
of Antigonus and Leonatus^ were directed to put him in 
possession of them. Antigonus^ who had already re- 
solved on raising the standard of rebellion, took no 
notice of the letters of Perdiccas ; Leonatus marched 
as fieur as Phrygia, but receiving' there a letter from 
Ckopatra, the sister of Alexander^ offering him her 
hand, and urging him to usurp the crown, he passed 
over to Macedonia. Eumenes brought the first intd* 
ligence of these machinations to Perdiccas, who in return 
hastened with all his forces into Cappadocia, and having 
soon overcome all opposition, established Eumenes in 
the goyemment. 

The new governor successfully exerted himself to 
gain the affections of his subjects 5 foreseeing the evils 
that were likely to result from the turbulent disposition 
of the Macedonian infantry, he raised among the pro- 
vincials a lai^e body of horse, and applied himself so 
zealously to improve their discipline, that in a short 
time the new levies could compete with veterans. The 
necessity of these precautions soon appeared : Antigonus, 
Ptolemy the satrap of Egypt, Antipater the governor of 
Greece, and Craterus general of the army in Macedon, 
with some other leaders, formed a league to crush the 
power of Perdiccas. The regent committed the care of 
Asia Minor to Eumenes, and marched in person against 
Ptolemy, the most dangerous because the most crafty of 
his enemies. 

Antipater and Craterus led their forces into Phrygia, 
where they were joined by Neoptolemus, the satrap of 
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Armenia, with a large body of the Macedonian infimtrjr. 
But the injudicious counsels of Neoptolemns more tlun 
counterbalanced the value of his assistance ; eager to de- 
preciate the party that he had deserted, he described dM 
army of Eumenes as an undisciplined mob, which wooU 
fly before regular troops without making any attempt il 
resistance. Filled with false confidence, the allies di- 
vided their forces ; Antipater led one division throfag^ 
Syria to aid in the attack of Pcrdiccas, while Cnteanu 
and Ncoptolcmus marched against Eumenes. Tlie| 
found him advantageously posted in the plains nett 
which tradition points out the site of ancient Tnqr, 
The Cappadocian cavalry commenced the engagement 
by a furious charge on the right wing of the Macedonian 
army -, the regularity and rapidity of their movemenls^ 
and the violence of their shock, which broke the hostile 
lines in an instant, showed Craterus how fatally he had 
been deceived by Ncoptolcmus ; but the error was now 
irretrievable. After having vainly used every effort 
that courage and prudence could suggest, to stop the 
progress of the victorious horse, Craterus fell severely 
wounded, and was trodden down undistinguished among 
the heaps that had been overthrown in the dectsiFe 
charge. Eumenes was equally fortunate in the other 
parts of the field -, the traitor Ncoi>tolcmus fell beneath 
his avenging sword, and his soldiers fled in confhnoiL 
While Eumenes was receiving the congratulations of 
his officers on this brilliant victory, he received infor- 
mation of the unfortunate fate of Craterus, and imme- 
diately hastened across the field to soothe the last mo- 
ments of his former comrade. He found him in the 
agonies of death ; he alighted from his horse, wept oyer 
him, and clasping his hand, bitterly bewailed the cir- 
cumstances that had changed old friends into rivals and 
enemies. 
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I ^N But circui xs occurred in Egypt which rendered 

s^^piis a useless victory ; Perdiccas was slain by his muti- 

JD09S soldiers^ forty-eight hours before the news of the 

^^pMe reached his camp. The Macedonians were so en- 

jggjed when they heard of the death of Craterus, that 

^0Mey proclaimed Eumenes a traitor^, set a price upon his 

^.k^ad, and directed that Antigonus should march with a 

^Iporge army against him. 

- ^:. Eumenes was unable to compete with Antigonus in 
tiie open field, he therefore dismissed the greater part 
€»f his forces, and with a small but brave garrison shut 
himself up in the hill-fortress of Nora. Antigonus 
closely besieged Nora, but without success ; while yet 
'^ before the walls he received intelligence of the death of 
" Antipater, the Macedonian regent, and hoping that he 
might, by taking advantage of this event, open to him- 
self a way to the crown, he sought an alliance with 
£umenes, and strove to gain him as an assistant in his 
ambitious schemes. But the secretary was not to be 
shaken in his loyalty ; he steadily rejected the tempting 
c^Eers of Antigonus, and declared that while he could 
viield a sword, he would defend the interests of his 
benefactor's family. 

Antipater, when dying, bequeathed the regency to his 
friend Poljrsperchon, in preference to his son Cassander, 
with whose dangerous intrigues he was acquainted and 
displeased. Cassander determined to alter this arrange- 
ment, and entered into close alliance with Antigonus, 
-while Polysperchon formed a league with Eumenes. 
The forces of the regent were unsuccessful in Europe ; 
but the abilities of Eumenes, who escaped from Nora, 
and once more reassembled his army, for a time render- 
ed the contest doubtful in Asia. But though the secre- 
tary gained some important advantages, he by no means 
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contemplated his prospects witii ardent hope. The jem 
lousies of the officers, who deemed themseNes degvadei 
hy being placed nnder the command of a civilianp m 
the freqnent mutinies of the Macedonian goards, callii 
from their silver shields the Argyraspides, filled Ui 
with just alarm. Before commencing his last campaigi 
he made his will, and destroyed all the letters be bai 
received from persons likelv to fall into the power o 
Antigonus. Having thus prepared for the worsty b 
resolved to risk a decisive engagement, whose xesol 
should determine whether the dominions of Alexaiide 
should be inherited by his children, or partitioned aiMM| 
his generals. 

The hostile armies soon met, and the raw leviei o 
Antigonus were soon routed by the veterans of Eoinciiei 
but in the confusion of the charge, the light troops « 
the defeated army made an unexpected attaidc on Ai 
camp of Eumenes, and captured the baggage of Ai 
Argyraspides, with their wives and children. The bowMm 
of victory could not atone to the Macedonian iiilnai 
for the loss of all their plunder, and the ci^Titf d 
their dearest relations. They broke out in a auddfli 
Hood of mutiny ; all efforts to restrain their 
proved ineffectual : they heaped insults and 
on the head of their unfortunate g^ieral, and at lengA 
at the suggestion of some rufhan more daring tban ^ 
rest, deli\*ered him, bound with his own sash, into ttfl 
hands of the vindictive Antigonus. 

Eumenes was loaded with chains, and afler abrii 
imprisonment, assassinated. With him periabed lli 
last hopes of Alexander s family : while he live4» ^ 
several satraps, though really independent, pnaetni 
at least a nominal allegiance ; but when 8 deaA bail 
removed the last supporter of loyalty^ they asBomed til 
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3 and state of sovo^igns. The treason of the Argyr- 
ies was not unpunished : Antigonus was wdl 
lainted with their seditious character, and dreaded 
' power 5 he, therefore, employed them in detach- 
ts against the barbarians, and thus graduaUy destroyed 
veterans that had won an empire for Alexander. 



CAMILLUS. 

fiOBN B.C. 440 — DIED B.C. 360. 

iLE the Macedonian empire was crumbling to decay 
le east, a new power was rapidly rising in the west 
lurope, which was destined to exceed in magnitude 
duration all preceding empires. The early history 
ome is involved in obscurity ; the ordinary accounts 
1 of the origin and early growth of the city are so 
^ured by fables, that there are very few of the 
lents entitled to implicit credit. Camillus appeared 
\e age when romantic legends began to be laid aside 
ober narratives, and though even in his biography 
hall find many doubtful passages, and some abso- 
fictions, we still are assured that the bulk of the 
Bitive possesses historical certainty. 
rhe second founder of Rome,'* as Camillus was 
rvedly called, was descended from tiie ancient fa- 
of the Furii, but was the first of the race that 
ired influence in the state. At a very early age, 
er indeed than was sanctioned by the Roman law^ 
illus entered the army, and soon became distin- 
led by many deeds of daring heroism. He was 
Uy promoted to higher dignities, and showed by his 
ious advice in coimcil, that his skill was equal to 
alour. He at length attained the dignity of Mili- 
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tary Tribune, at that time the highest in Rome, 
the government of the Consols had been tempoiwfljr 
suspended to gratify the popular party. The 
rival of Rome at this time v/as the city of Veil ; i 
lution to dbstroy it was adopted by the senate and peo- 
ple, but though the Romans were successful in the HeM^ 
they found that Veii if as a city whose capture seemed 
almost impossible. For ten years was it closely be- 
sieged, until at length, as a last experiment, H was 
resolved to intrust the conduct of the war to Camflliiiy 
and to create him dictator. The new general constmeted 
a mine from his camp to the very citadel, and tfaw 
attacked the city by surprise -, it was easily taken, and 
the besiegers obtained an immense booty. The 
tude of his success proved the source of fntore 
mities ; he [displeased the people by the ostentafioni 
magnificence of his triumph, by resisting the ooloiu»- 
tion of Veii, and by requiring the soldiers to zetom a 
tenth part of their plunder as an offering to the gods. 

While the city was yet agitated by these disputes, 4 j 
war arose between the Romans and the Falerians, wliidi 
again called Camillus into active service. He laid ai^e 
to the city, and was preparing his lines of circnmvalk^ 
tion, when a Falerian schoolmaster offered to betray i 
his hands the children of the Falerian nobility, who 
been intrusted to his care. Camillus ordered the 
to be seized, bound, and whipped back to the dty by 
own scholars. The Falerians were so struck with 
magnanimous refusal to take advantage of treason, 
they sent an embassy to Rome, soliciting peace, indiUh; 
they easily obtained. 

But the disappointment of the soldiers, who had 
pected to share the plunder of Falerii, added 
to the unpopularity of Camillus, and his enemies 
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I to accuse him of peculation before the assembly 
le people. The rage of parties ran so high that 
illus resolved not to wait the event of a trials but 

into voluntary exile. He could not forbear utter- 
in imprecation against the ingratitude of his country- 
as he passed through the gates 3 he then proceeded 
e residence he had chosen, and learned that he had 

condemned to an immense fine in consequence of 
bsence. 

le Romans had soon reason to regret the loss of 
illus ; an immense body of Gauls^ imder the guid-* 

of one of their Brenns, or Kings, forced ~a passage 

the Alps, and devastated a great part of northern 
. Ambassadors were sent from Rome to remdn-r 
e with the barbarians 5 they found them besieging 
city of Clusium, and vainly required of them to 
5 from their outrages. The ambassadors, enraged at 
leglect shown to their message, joined the Cluslan 
r, and engaged in active hostilities. The Gaulish 
in, or Brennus, as he is more usually called, sent to 
e a formal complaint against this violation of the 

of nations 5 but finding his remonstrances disre- 
ed, he suddenly raised the siege of Clusium, and 
ihed against Rome itself. On the banks of the 

AUia he met and routed the Roman army with 

slaughter, that there no longer remained a suffi- 
; number to defend the city, and all of it but the 
tql was abandoned to the enemy. The Gauls de» 
^ed the city, and closely besieged the Capitol, which 

once almost took by surprise. Ii> their distress 
lomans applied to Camillus, but his approach was 
red 3 they entered into a negotiation with the Gauls 
tire on the payment of a thousand pounds of gold, 
le the gold was being weighed, and the Romans 

6 
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were subjected to the taunts and insults of the yictorioa 
barbarians^ Camillus suddenly appeared at the head of 
a numerous army, attacked the Gauls, and gave them 
a decisive overthrow. Such at least is the acccraiik 
given by most historians ; but we find a tradition among 
the Claudian family that the money was actaally paid 
to the Gauls, and recovered some months afterwards hf 
a general of that illustrious house. 

There is, however, no doubt that the rebuilding of 
Rome was chiefly owing to the exertions of Camillus ; 
for a great body both of the populace and even of liw 
nobles proposed a migration to Veil. He also abovt 
the same time made an entire change in the Roman 
sjrstcm of military discipline, and the improvements 
which he introduced were the chief causes of the iBifad 
success of the Roman arms. Indeed the city was 
scarcely rebuilt, when it had not only recovered its 
former consequence, but even attained a greater infln- 
ence than it possessed at any former period. He lifed 
to establish the supremacy of Rome over both the 
and Tuscan cities 5 nor were his labours in peace 
conspicuous than in war, for he restored concord be- 
tween the nobles and the commonalty, forcing the 
to yield some of their privileges, and teaching the 
that their seditions were injurious both to the state and 
themselves. He fell a victim to the plague at a yfTf 
advanced age, and was lamented by all classes as ^bt 
father of his country. 
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BORN B. C. 316. 

The history of this celebrated monarch forms a link of 
connexion between nations which^ previous to his reign, 
were httle known to each other^ but were soon after 
engaged in a contest for empire. In the course of his 
varied career, Pyrrhus waged wai* with the successors 
c£ Alexander, the Romans, and the Carthaginians, and 
experienced in all these contests the same unexpected 
Ticissitudes of fortune which render his life so sur- 
pming and so interesting. 

The people of Epirus were long regarded by the 
other Greeks as barbarians 5 they appear to have formed 
part of the great Pelasgic race, and to have escaped the 
Hellenic invasion, which swept the Pelasgians from 
Greece^ by the friendly protection of their lofty moun- 
tuns. The kings that ruled over the Epirotes boasted 
that they were descended from Achilles, the celebrated 
hero of the Trojan war 5 but they did not, like him, 
nnite refinement with bravery. It was not until after 
Uie close of the Peloponnesian war that civilization was 
introduced into Epirus. A strict alliance had been 
formed between the Macedonians and the Epirotes : 
mhen, therefore, Cassander, the son of Antipater, whom 
we have mentioned in the life of Eumenes, prepared to 
VBorp the Macedonian throne, he was resisted by ^aci- 
das, king of Epirus. In revenge, Cassander encouraged 
Neoptolemus, a member of the royal family, to conspire 
igainst his sovereign and relative. The plot took effect; 
,£acidas was assassinated, and all his children but 
Pjrrrhus, then an infant, murdered. A few faithful 
friends fled with the child, and sought refuge at the 

G 2 
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court of Glaucias, king of Illyria.' The infimtine am 
plicity with which Pjnrhus grasped the royal mantli 
and smiled imploringly in the 8tranger*s face^ so affecte 
the compassionate monarch, that he vowed to educaft 
him as his own son, and defend him against all hi 
enemies. Cassander, with his usual vindictiFenea 
offered two hundred talents for the murder of hi 
enemy's son, hut Glaucias indignantly spumed tlii 
proffered bribe. 

When Pyrrhus was twelve years old, he was plaoec 
on the throne of Epirus by Glaucias, but was, £ve yean 
afterwards, driven out a second time by the partisaiis oH 
Neoptolemus. He now assumed the character of a mili- 
tary adventurer, and served in the wars that broke 
out between the successors of Alexander. Having em< 
braced the cause of his brother-in-law, Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, he was present at the battle of Ipsus, some'- 
times called the Battle of the Kings, because all tlie 
Macedonian generals who had assumed royal titlei 
shared in the engagement. Though his friends wen 
defeated, yet Pyrrhus acquired great honour by tfafi 
personal courage and prowess which he displayed in 
this terrible conflict. During the series of misfortunes 
which Demetrius underwent after the battle of IpsnSp 
Pyrrhus steadily supported his cause, and even went to 
Egypt as an hostage for his patron. At the brilliant 
court of the Ptolemies the talents of Pyrrhus were do^ 
appreciated. He obtained the hand of the Prinoen 
Antigone, the daughter of the Eg3rptian Queen by n 
former marriage, and was supplied with means of as- 
serting his claim to the Epirote crown. 

The fickle people of Epirus received their retaming 
monarch with great enthusiasm -, but Pjrrrhus by. B9 
means placed confidence in the strength or poritj oC 
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tiieir new loyalty. He entered into a treaty with Neo- 
ptolemus^ by which it was stipulated that they should 
reign jointly in Epiras. As m most simUar instances, 
this agreement proved hollow and insincere. The joint 
sovereigns plotted against each other ; but Pyrrhus 
proved more crafty than his rival, and had him assassi- 
nated at a banquet. 

The ; death of Cassander, and the subsequent civil 
wars in Macedon, destroyed the friendship between 
Pjrrrhus and his ancient patron Demetrius. The Epi- 
t6te monarch supported the claims of Alexander, the 
son of Cassander, who had purchased his aid by the 
cession of several provinces. Demetrius, having slain 
Alexander, assumed the crown of Macedon, and led an 
army to wrest from ! Pyrrhus the provinces he had so 
recently acquired. The armies, by some strange chance, 
missed each other ; Pyrrhus marched into ^Etoha, sur- 
prised Pantauchus, the Macedonian governor of that 
l»ovince, and almost annihilated his army. The Epi- 
rote soldiers, delighted with the valoin* that their sove- 
reign had displayed, hailed him as '' the eagle that led 
to victory." He modestly replied, that " If he were the 
eagle, they had lent the wings by which he was enabled 
to soar.** A brief truce followed 5 but the combatants 
Would not recede from their respective claims, and the 
4mr was renewed. Demetrius advanced against Pyrrhus, 
kit was suddenly deserted by all his followers, and 
Compelled to seek safety in flight: his rival, conse- 
quently, remained master of Macedon. Lysimachus, 
king of Thrace, soon appeared to claim a share of the 
new acquisition : not satisfied with this concession, he 
loon demanded the whole. The Macedonian soldiers 
Mdsed to fight against a general who had served under 
Alexander, and Pyrrhus was deprived of Macedon with 
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the same rapidity that he had won it thne 
before. \ 

Tliouf^h the Romanfi [had Huffered aeverely from the 
Gallic invoHion, their old rivals had endured gmter 
calamiticM -, and ronw^iiiently, when the Ganls were de* 
fcated, and the city rebuilt, Rome eaMily acquired siipie» 
niucy in northeni Italy, hy] degrees the viewf of flie 
IloinanH wen; clirc»cted to the sonthem {Nurt of the 
pcninHula, and thc»y ongagcHl in war with the Samnilei^ 
and with the dcHcendantM of the Grec:ian oolonieti ttflfc 
had founded criticH on the Adriatic and the Tare&tiae 
Bay. llic chirf of tliew; colonics wan Tarentnm, 
adniira^>lc Hituation had enabled its inhabitants to 
quire great commercial wealth. Unfbrtonatdy, tiieir 
hixury wan cc{ual to their ric;hcH), and the dissolute Uvee 
of the larentincH had become proverbial. Having pn^ 
voiced the vengeance of the llomann by an act of lte>- 
ciouH j)irary, they sought the aid of I'snrrhvs to sUsId 
thenim*lveH from impending danger. Their applieirtklB 
waH made soon after his expulsion from Maeedooie, 
when his uncpiiet mind was eagerly seeking some new 
object on which to exert his energies. Cincas, a popB j 
of the celebrated DemoKthenes, was at this time tfie * 
chief c!onfidant of the Kpinitc; king. So hig^ilf dU ■ 
Pyrrhus estimate his wisdom and eloquence, that be j 
frecjuently declared, " I have won fewer cities hf mjr - 
own hand, than by the tongue of Cincas." The 
vainly rt*mcmKtrated with the monarch on the 
nature of the Tarentine ex|)edition. Pyrrinis hoped 
that his vicrtoriouK c:arcrer in the West would ri?al or 
c^crlipse the glory Alexander had acquired in the 
Fie forgot the difiercmce bc»tween Europeans and 
tics, — bctwecni the slaves of a despot and the subjects of 
a free <*r>nHtitution. 

i 
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But that coostitational freedom^ or the supremacy of 
law, is the only kind that will make a natiou great aad 
po¥^erful^ was now fully proved by the example of 
Tarentum. In that unfortunate city the mob possessed 
the supreme power^ and exercised^ as indeed mobs 
always do, a tyranny, compared to which that of Nero 
was mild and merciful government. Cruel at home, 
contemptibly weak abroad, an alliance with Tarentum 
was infinitely more dangerous than its hostihty. Fyr- 
rims was well informed of the state of affairs, but he was 
Bot to be diverted from his purpose. He sent Cineas 
with a large detachment, to secure the city of Tarentum, 
and prepared to follow him with the main body of his 
army. Cineas arrived safe, but the fleet of Pyrrhus was 
diattered by a storm, and a great part of the armament 
lost. 

inie Tarentines were soon heartily^ tired of their 
I^nrote ally. He shut up all their places of entertain- 
ment, put an end to their revels, and strictly prohibited 
their vicious indulgences. He also subjected them to 
ftrict military discipline, punished the slightest neglect 
severely, and treated their remonstrances with con- 
tempt. Many of them quitted the place, declaring that 
tbey could not bear a state of slavery, — for such a life 
of subordination appeared to them, after having so long 
indulged in licentiousness. P3n:rhus seemed to be 
eq^Dudly displeased with his allies. He sent a herald to 
propose an accommodation with the Romans, without 
eoQSulting the Tarentines 5 but receiving in reply a 
peremptory refusal, he resolved to prepare for battle. 
The armies came to an engagement on the banks of the 
aver Liris. The Romans fought with great bravery, 
aad had almost won the victory, when Pyrrhus brought 
mp his elephants : the unusual sight and smell of these 
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beasts terrified the horses -of the Romans ; the cava 
recoiled on the infantry, and threw the lin^s into < 
order. Pyrrhus took advantage of the confusion 
lead his Thessalian horse to the charge, and thus 
cided the fate of the day. Such a triumph, h< 
ever, was far from elating the conqueror : it had b 
purchased by the loss of his best officers and soldi( 
and had been so fiercely contested, that it taught him 
respect the enemy. Impressed by these consideratio 
Pyrrhus sent Cineas to offer terms of peace to 
Roman Senate, and large sums were placed at 
disposal to use as bribes. But the Romans, as 
uncorrupted, refused the gold and rejected the trei 
declaring, they would listen to no terms until Pyrrl 
had retired from Italy. Cineas, on his return, big 
extolled the virtue of the Romans, and declared, t 
" The Senate appeared to him an assembly of kin§ 
Pyrrhus had soon a personal opportunity of proving 
truth of this description : Fabricius, equally remarkc 
for poverty and probity, came to negotiate with 
monarch for an exchange of prisoners, and won fi 
him the homage which virtue must always comma 
Pyrrhus offered the ambassador a large present, wh 
was rejected. On the next day, having heard t 
Fabricius had never seen an elephant, he ordered 
largest in his army to be concealed behind a curtain^ 
the place where he gave audience. Fabricius be 
introduced, the curtain was suddenly withdrawn, i 
the beast appeared, raising its mighty trunk over 
ambassador's head, and making a frightful noise, 
bricius surveyed the scene with calm magnanimity, a 
turning to the King, said, " Neither your beast to-( 
nor your gold yesterday, has made any impression u 
me,*' The King, in conclusion, allowed the Roi 
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captives to go home^ on the simple assurance of 
Fabricias^ that they should be either sent back or 
ransomed. 

Fabricius soon after was appointed Consul : scarcely 
had he entered on his office, than he received an offer 
from the royal physician to poison Pyrrhus for a stipu- 
lated sum. The noble Roman refused to profit by such 
treachery, and sent the letter to the King. Pyrrhus, 
struck with admiration, liberated all his prisoners with- 
crat ransom -, and the Romans, not to be surpassed in 
generosity, gave freedom to an equal number of Sam- 
nite and Lucanian captives. 

In the following year Pyrrhus obtained a very doubt- 
fid victory over the Romans at Asculum : his loss 
nearly equalled that of the enemy 3 but theirs might 
MBily be recruited, while his was irreparable. These 
: leflections led him to reply to those who congratulated 
[kim on his success, "One such victory more, and I am 
^indone.*' Finding that he gained no other advantage 
ybam his success than temporary possession of the field 
, «f battle, Pyrrhus grew weary of the Italian war, and 
RBolved to pass over into Sicily, where brighter pro- 
ilpects were opened to his ambition. The Greek colonists 
Md the Carthaginians had long contended for supre- 
■tey in Sicily, but the latter had recently become the 
powerful. The former called Pyrrhus to their 
iH, and soon were pleased to find the Carthaginians 
t wholly expelled from the island, and the Mamer- 
ronnd Messina, who also hated the Greeks, 
AMopelled to retire within very narrow limits. Pyrrhus 
inolved to invade Africa, but the heavy demands he 
ie on the colonial cities, and the harshness with which 

f rejected their remonstrances, suddenly alienated their 
sctions^ and Pyrrhus, instead of leading an armament 
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against Africa, was with difficulty enabled to 
his ground in Sicily. Fnim this dilemma he 
lieved by an cmbaHfiy of the Tarentines, reqnestiag his 
speedy return to Italy *, he availed himself of raek aa 
honourable excuse, and bade farewell to Sicily for efev.. 

Soon after his arrival at Tarentum, he determined l» 
march against the Roman Consul Curias, whom he 
hoped to Murprisc in his camp. But during his nif^ 
march, the lightM were extinguished, and the guides ImI 
their way, so that the day had far advanced whoi he 
came in Might of the enemy, with troops fatigued and in 
diHorder. llie Roman (/onsul advanced eagerly to tht 
attack. The charge of tlie elephants for a time Mn^ 
dered the victory doubtful; but the Romans opcniag 
their lines, allow<*d the beasts to pass throng bat 
showered javelins upon them fn)m a distance, vstil the 
maddened beasts rushed back upon their own bfll* 
talions, and threw them into remediless disorder. F^is* 
rfaus in vain made every possible effort to stop the fUf^ 
and slaughtcT of his tmops, but at length fled in despeis^ 
He now resolved to quit Italy, and, having promiacd his 
allies that he wf)uld return with a reinforcement;, 
for Kpirus, from which he had biien six yean 
The garrison that he left behind in Tarentum betn|«d 
the city to the Rcmians. 

After his return home, Fjrrrhus, to supply the lonsf 
of his Italian and Sicihon campaigns, took into hia pif 
some of those wandering Gallic trilxss that at thia tiaw 
devastated (Greece. His exhausted exchequer not e^ 
fording him the means of supporting these mercenasiei^ 
he determined on invading Macedcm, then ruled bf 
Demetrius, the son of his fonncr patron and rival DH^ 
metrius. For the seccmd time Pyrrhus obtained pos^ 
session of M acredon almost without striking a blow ) ^the 
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«• 
anny of Antigonus deserted, and the entire kingdomj 

with the exception of a few maritime cities, fell into the 
possession of the invader. Instead of remaining to con- 
ffslidate his new dominions, Pyrrhns, with his charac- 
teristic love of advenmre, accepted the invitation of 
Gleonymns, and resolved to invade the Peloponnesus. 

Cleonymns was a claimant of the Spartan crown, but 
he had been exclnded to make room for Areus -, soon 
after, a severe wound was inflicted on his domestic peace 
fay Acrotatus, who shared the royalty of Sparta with 
Areus. Maddened by his wrongs, Cleonymus sc^cited 
liie aid of P3nrrhus to avenge them, a$id that monarch 
advanced so rapidly, that he appeared before the gatea 
of Sparta ere it was known that he had entered the Pe- 
loponesus. If the king had taken advantage of the 
terror and surprise inspired by his appearance, and or- 
dered an immediate attack, Sparta must have fallm^ 
but unfortunately believing suecess certain, and anxious 
to give rest to his wearied soldiers, he resolved on de- 
laying the attack until the following morning. 

Sparta had indeed long before this fallen from its 
high and palmy state 3 the fame of its ancient glory was 
only the " dream of a dream, and shadow of a shade } " 
bat now, in their last and worst distress, some portion 
of the ancient spirit revived in their bosoms, and roused 
tiiem from despair. During this critical night, the 
citizens laboured with the most intense exertions to 
fence the capital with a trench 5 all classes joined in the 
patriotic work, tottering age and feeble infancy 5 the 
delicate female, who, before, would not have allowed " the 
winds of heaven to visit her face too roughly,'* and the 
toil-worn soldier exhausted by the fatigues of the day's 
march, and wanting rest for the morrow's combat. Day 
dawned on their completed task. Pyrrhus beheld, with 
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fiurprise, a deep trench drawn in front of the citjr, 
fended on each flank by waggons sunk np to their azle>* 
trees in earth. Notwithstanding this unexpected ob« 
stacle, he gave orders for the lusanlt^ bat none of hk 
soldiers could succeed in passing the trench, their fecit 
slipped in the loose soil^ and they fell helpless victifliil 
under the shower of missiles poured upon them by ttt 
Spartans. In the mean time, Ptolemy the mm <lf , 
Pyrrhus attempted to turn the Spartan flank ; his trooiife; 
however, got entangled among the waggons, vrere «t» 
tacked by Acrotatus in the midst of their confiuioHL' 
and compelled to retreat. Pyrrhus was now forced to 
retire, and before he could complete his preparatioitt 
for a second assault, Sparta was secured by the arrivaf 
of a strong auxiliary force sent by Antigonns froail 
Corinth, and a body of Cretans under the command cf 
King Areus. 

A new enterprise was now proposed to the capriciooi 
Pyrrhus. His rival, Antigonus, had interfered in tbtf 
dispute between the Argive leaders, Aristippiu and 
Aristeas ; to support the cause of the former he en- 
camped on the high ground near Nauplia, between 
Argos and Corinth ; Aristeas, justly alarmed^ a'tiplied 
for aid to Pyrrhus. The Epirote monarch instantly 
broke up his camp before Sparta, and proceeded on bis 
new expedition, whose novelty seems to have been itv 
principal recommendation. The Spartans hung on Us 
rear, routed the division commanded by king Ptolemy* 
and slew its leader. Pjrrrhus, however, avenged his 
son's death by a total defeat of the Spartans, and was 
thus enabled to pursue his march without intemiption. 

When the Epirote king arrived at Nauplia, he fonnd 
Antigonus so strongly posted, that it would have been 
madness to attack him ; under these circumstances te 
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4tmt a challenge to Antigonus couched in the moot 
,ib/amye terms, which that monarch had the good sense 
.4V^ decline. The people of Argos, alarmed at the pre- 
.^OiCe of two armies,, both of whom appeared equally 
buigerous to their libeixies^ sent ambassadors to request 
jkem to retire. Both promised compliance 5 but Pyr- 
jjbnsin the night advanced towards Argos^ and entered 
^^^atc-Jj^trayed to him by Aristeas. When the ele- 
pbants came up to this gate, it proved too narrow to 
sdmit their passage, and part of the wall was thrown 
dovrn to enlarge it; the noise awakened the Argives, 
and they immediately took measures for a vigorous 
defence. They secured their citadel Aspis by a strong 
garrison^ and summoned both Antigonus and Areus to 
their assistance. Pyrrhus had in the mean time entered 
the city in another quarter^ and finding by the noise 
that an alarm had been given, endeavoured to form a 
junction with his soldiers at the gate. The darkness of 
the night, and the narrowness of the streets, effectually 
prevented this manoeuvre, and Pyrrhus was obliged to 
halt and wait for the approaching dawn. Morning re- 
vealed the embarrassments of his situation -, the citadel 
was strongly garrisoned in his front, Antigonus threat- 
ened his rear, and the Argives, erecting barricades in 
their streets, interrupted the communications between 
his separate division. An attempt to advance only 
added to the confusion 5 the cavalry became entangled 
in the cross-streets; the elephants, galled by missiles 
from the houses, grew furious, and one, whose driver 
had been slain, jrushed madly up and down through 
the Epirote battalions, breaking the ranks, and tram- 
pling the fallen. Pyrrhus at length sent orders to his 
son Helenus to open a way for his retreat by breaking 
down part of the- city-waU. By some inexplicable 
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blander this message was mistaken for an order to 
vance, and Helenas, leading his troops into the midit^f 
the city, rendered all attempts at extrication fhutleflL 
Pyrrhus, while making the most vigorous efforts to 
force a passage, encountered an Argive soldier, whom 
he was preparing to cut down; the mother of tlie 
Argive, witnessing her son*s danger from the top of ^be 
adjacent house, threw a tile at the king, which stradk 
him with such force on the head, that he fell stunned 
from his horse. A Macedonian officer, rushing np at 
the moment, slew the fallen monarch, cut off his hetd^ 
and presented it to Alcyoneus, the son of Antigonua^ to 
be carried to his father. 

Antigonus had suffered persecution, and had kamed 
mercy 3 the sight of the bleeding head reminded hhn of 
the fate of his father and grandfather ; he borst into M 
passion of tears, and censured his son for his ind cm l 
joy. When Alcyoneus, on the following day, presented 
to his father Helenus, the captive son of P3nThn8, in « 
mean dress, the generous monarch said, *' This, my son, 
is better than the other, but remove that garment wludi 
is more disgraceful to the victor than the vanquidied." 
He then ordered Helenus to be treated in a ">i»f*f 
suited to his rank, and honoured the remains of Pjyrrhni 
with a magnificent funeral. 

Pjrrrhus was the last of the Grecian sovereigns dis- 
tinguished for foreign conquests. Notwithstanding sH 
his errors, and all his crimes, he raised the Epiratos 
from being regarded as worthless barbarians to be eon- 
sidered as a great and important nation. In his chsraetac 
and fate he resembled the celebrated Charles XIL of 
Sweden. The lives of both show how worthless sre 
military talents uncontrolled by wisdom and moral prin- 
ciples 3 and a slight alteration will make Dr. 
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lines on the Swedish hero applicable to the £piiote 
monarch. ^ 

His fall was destin'd to a foreign land, 

A petty conflict, and a woman's hand. 

He left the name at which the world grew pale. 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale ! 



HANNIBAL. 

BOBN B.C. 241 — DIED B.C. 155. 

Thx Phoenicians were the first who cultivated naviga- 
tion 5 Tyre and Sidon, their chief ports, early became 
remarkable for their vast wealth -, and Isaiah calls Tyre 
"the crowning city, whose merchants were princes, 
5vhose traffickers were the honourable of the earth.'* 
Colonies are the usual consequences of extensive com- 
merce^ and we find that in a remote age the Phoenicians 
pcNSsessed flourishing settlements on both the European 
and African coasts of the western Mediterranean. 
Carthage soon eclipsed the other Phoenician colonies; 
it estabhshed its independence without breaking off 
ooimexion with the parent state 3 a strong feehng of 
affection always existed between the citizens of Tyre 
md Carthage, which was strengthened by the ties of a 
common religion. As the glory of Tyre decayed, that 
of Carthage rose 5 but other nations had now learned 
Id prize the advantages of commerce, and the Greeks 
contested the empire of the sea with Carthage. With 
the subversion of Grecian liberty terminated the enter- 
prising spirit which had led to extensive trade 3 the 
Carthaginians prepared to seize on the Grecian colonies 
in Sicily and southern Italy, when they suddenly en- 
oovmtered new rivals, who proved themselves more 
fonnidable enemies than the Greeks and Sicilians. The 
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Romans having defeated Pyrrhus^ soon made iheiii8clf«i 
masters of southern Italy, and then began to look wifli 
hmging eyes on the beautiful island that lay beyond the 
straits of Messina. Sicily was equally the object of the 
Carthaginian desires ; they already possessed a part of 
it, and were waiting anxiously for an opportunity of 
making themselves masters of the entire island. Theie 
circumstances soon led to a war, called in history die 
First Pimic war, from the word Pceni, a name given to 
the Carthaginians in consequence of their PhoeniciBn 
origin. In that war the Romans, after enduring nufly 
calamities, finally prevailed, and the severe terms tfacj 
imposed on the vanquished virtually destroyed die 
power of Carthage. 

Carthage was an aristocratic Republic; among iti 
nobility the Barcine family was pre-eminently diatin- 
guished ; it had produced an illustrious line of general^ 
admirals, and statesmen, who had extended the fiune 
and influence of their country, who had laboured moik 
strenuously to check the progress of their Roman ene^ 
mies. There were, however, some who attributed the 
calamities of Carthage to the pride and obstinacy of tha 
Barca^3 and that family had consequently a donhk 
reason to hate the Romans, whose victories had da- 
stroyed the power of their country abroad, and weakened 
their influence at home. Ilamilcar, the chief of the 
Barcine house, formed a scheme to raise his conntiy to 
a level with Rome by annexing Spain to the dominiooi 
of Carthage. An armament was prepared and placed 
under his command. He took with him his son Han- 
nibal, a boy only nine years of age, but befbra hit 
departure he compelled the boy to swear on the altar 
irreconcilable hostility to the Roman power— an oadi 
that was amply fulfilled in the sequel. Ilamilcar ftU in 
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wa, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, Asdrubal. 
•As soon as Hannibal had reached the years of maturity, 
Asdmbal requested that he should be appointed his 
assistant, and through the influence of the Barcine 
fiEunily the request was granted. In the three following 
campaigns Hannibal displayed so much valour and 
ability, that he was chosen Commander-in-chief by the 
army on the death of Asdrubal, and the choice was con- 
firmed by the senate of Carthage. HannibaFs brilliant 
career justified the confidence that had been reposed in 
him 5 he subdued the greater part of southern Spain, 
and at length laid siege to Saguntum, a city whose com- 
mercial wealth almost equalled that of Carthage itself. 
The Saguntines were descended from a Greek colony, 
that had come to Spain from the island of Zacynthus, 
now called Zante, and had been subsequently joined by 
some Rutulians from the city of Ardea in Italy. As 
there was no hope of aid from the Greeks, they resolved 
to avail themselves of their Italian connexions, and 
sought the powerful protection of Rome. Ambassadors 
were sent to warn Hannibal that the Saguntines were 
the allies of the Romans, and that perseverance in the 
siege would be regarded by the Roman Senate as a de- 
claration of war. But this remonstrance only roused 
him to fresh exertions ; the siege was urged with greater 
vigour until the city was finally stormed, and all the in- 
habitants ruthlessly massacred. 

The Romans were filled with rage when they learned 
the miserable fate of the Saguntines j they sent an in- 
solent embassy to Carthage, demanding that Hannibal 
should be given up to their vengeance j but receiving an 
indignant refusal, they forthwith published a declara- 
tion of war. Hannibal had anticipated the result, and 
prepared for it by forming alliances with some of the 

H 
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fiercest tribes both of Spain and Graul^ artfolly inri- 
nuating that the Saguntines had been deserted by the 
Romans^ after having been instigated to b^in the war. 
The winter was spent in "active preparations on both 
sides 3 Hannibal sent a body of Spaniards to gannBoa 
the African dependencies of Carthage^ while Spain was 
kept in obedience by an African force ; he also fonned 
alliances with several Gallic tribes, especially with those 
who had settled beyond the Alps^ and who were long 
remarkable for their hostility to the Romans. 

In the ensuing spring he commenced the extraordi- 
nary campaign to which history can scarcely furnish a 
parallel, by marching towards the I^renees with the 
design of invading Italy. Lofty mountains, rapid 
rivers, and hostile nations, were to be overcome before 
he could reach the enemy's army, but he wa» not 
daunted by the difficulties, they only served to atimnhite 
his energies. After encountering and triumphing over 
many toils and dangers^ he reached the foot of the Alps, 
but there the stoutest of his soldiers stood appalled. 
Encouraging them to fresh efforts, he finally led them 
over this mountainous chain, and, after a toilsome march 
of fourteen days, reached the fertile plains of Insahria. 
Scipio, the Roman commander, hastened to attack the 
Carthaginians before they had recovered firom tiieir 
fatigue 3 Hannibal advanced to meet him, and a fierce 
engagement was fought at the river Ticinus, in which 
the Romans were severely defeated. The consul Sem- 
pronius rashly ventured on a second battle near the 
river Trebia, and was routed with dreadful slaughter; 
ten thousand of the Romans forced a passage throng 
the hostile lines, and fought their way to the city of 
Placentia ; the rest of the army was cut to pieces. 

Hannibal had well calculated his chances befiire 
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invading Italy; he knew that the Romans had only 
recently established their supremacy in that peninsula, 
and he reasonably expected to find allies in many of the 
Gallic and Italian tribes that had been recently sub- 
jected. He dismissed without ransom all the Gauls and 
Italians that had been taken at the Trebia, and gave 
orders that their lands should be spared when his troops 
made incursions into the territories of the Romans. 
This policy procin-ed him such ntunerous allies, that he 
ventured to open the next campaign by the invasion of 
Etruria, after having led his troops over the wild moun- 
tains of the Apennines. The consul Flaminius hastened 
to attack him, but was defeated and slain at the Thrasy- 
mene lake. Fifteen thousand of the Romans fell in the 
battle, and nearl3r as many more were made prisoners 
on that and the following day. The news of this great 
calamity produced violent alarm in Rome -, it was sup- 
posed that Hannibal would make a dash on the city, 
and as the armies were distant, the old and wounded 
anned themselves in its defence. But the Carthaginian 
general directed his march to the south-east, and con- 
trary to his former custom treated the allies of the 
Romans with great cruelty. 

In the following year, Fabius, being appointed consul, 
determined to wear out the Carthaginians by delay, 
and avoid an engagement. Hannibal invaded Campania, 
and devastated that fertile province in the sight of the 
Roman armies, but no provocations could shake the re- 
solution of Fabius. This cautious conduct was more 
injurious to the Carthaginian cause than defeat, and 
Hannibal, in his anxiety to force the Roman general to 
change it, had very nearly caused the ruin of his army. 
He was in fact surrounded in a position which it was 
impossible to defend 3 he extricated himself by strata- 

H 2 
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g:em, but was unable to gain any important advutaj 
during the rest of the campaign. 

The succeeding consuls, Servilius and Regolo8,adoptc 
the prudent plan of Fabius ; Hannibal was redoce 
to great distress, and at the same time he learned thi 
the Roman arms were triumphant in Sicily and Span 
But the intemperate rashness of Yarro, who had bee 
raised to the consulship by a factious multitude, am 
who with plebeian arrogance scorned the prudent conn 
sels of his colleague iEmilius Paulus, restored the hc^ 
of the Carthaginians. The battle of Cannse, precifHtata 
by the folly of Yarro, terminated in a defeat that seeme 
to threaten the utter extinction of the Roman name 
yet its consequences proved more fatal to the victor 
than the vanquished. Instead of maaching to Rome, ) 
measure, which, even if unsuccessful, would have ter 
rified the Roman allies, he directed his course to Cafma 
where his troops were corrupted by riches and ener 
vated by luxury. So far were the Romans from beiii| 
disheartened by defeat, that they refused to listen ti 
any terms of peace, and would not even ransom theii 
prisoners. 

Mago, the brother of the victorious general, was sen) 
to Carthage, both to render an account of the conquest 
that had been made, and to demand reinforcements 
This demand was resisted by Hanno and the enemies o 
the Barcine family ; they were out-voted, but they sac* 
cessfully exerted themselves both to delay the saccomn 
and diminish their amount. The war in Spain stil 
continued with varied success, but on the whole thi 
Romans had the superiority; Hannibal, however, ooD' 
vinced that the contest was to be decided in Italy 
ordered his brother Asdrubal to march from Spain witt 
his entire army : at the same time he acquired possessioi 
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of many valuable towns in southern Italy. He also 
entered into a treaty with Philip king of Macedon, but 
his ambassadors having been captured by the Romans 
before the treaty was ratified, he reaped no advantage 
from the alliance. 

The fortune of the war began now to change ; the 
Romans gained several important advantages, and Han- 
nibal himself was defeated by Marcellus at the siege of 
Nola. At the same time, the Carthaginians were driven 
from Sardinia, and defeated at sea and in Spain. The 
following campaign was indecisive, for though Hannibal 
gained some brilliant triumphs, his allies suffered severe 
defeats, and before the campaign closed, Capua was sur- 
Tendered to the Romans. In the next year, Hannibal's 
affairs had declined so sensibly, that his last hopes of 
success rested on a junction with Asdrubal, and he sent 
orders to that general to abandon Spain, and hasten to 
his assistance. The consuls Livius and Claudius, having 
obtained information of Asdrubal' s march, hasted to 
intercept him. They met the Carthaginians at the river 
Metaurus, whither they had been led by the ignorance 
or treachery of their guides ; a battle ensued, in which 
Asdrubal was slain, and his army virtually annihilated. 
The first intelligence Hannibal received of the event 
was from the sight of his brother's head, which the bar- 
barous conquerors had the cruelty to throw into his 
camp ; he received it with horror and sadness, exclaim- 
ing that " the gods had deserted the cause of Carthage.'* 
The Carthaginian Senate had in fact become the worst 
enemies of their own cause ; the war in Spain had been 
80 wretchedly conducted, that the greater part of the 
country was in the possession of the Romans ; the cruelty 
With which the subject African nations were treated 
kad driven them into rebellion 3 and worse than all, no 
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reinforcements were sent to Hannibal. Left to h 
resources^ that general was forced to act on the 
sivo, and protract the war in hope of availing I 
of chances. 

At length matters were brought to a crisis by 1 
vaHion of Africa. Scipio, a lloinan general, who, 1 
still in the bloom of youth, had acquired great gl 
his conduct in Spain, pawHed the sea, and while Ha 
scarcely maintained himself in Italy, made the C 
ginians tremble for their own capital. Being joii 
Masinissa, a claimant of the Numidian crown, wl 
been deprived of royalty and his betrothed spou 
phonisba by the usur])er Syphax, the Roman ^ 
soon secured himself in the country. Early in i 
lowing spring he marched against the allied for 
the Carthaginians and Numidians, whom he route: 
fearful slaughter. A second victory, still more d( 
80 terrified the Carthaginians, that they sent depu 
beg i)eace, but failing to obtain it, they recalled ] 
bal to deftnid his own country. 

With tears in his eyes, the Carthaginian general c 
the land whose fairest provinces he had held 
many years, and on his arrival in Africa made th( 
vigorous exerti(mH to revive the courage of his co 
men. He then sought and obtained a perscmal int 
with Scipio, to discuss projiositions of peace -, but i 
the demands of the Romans too exorbitant, he 
mined to hazard a battle. The plains of Zama wt 
scene of the contest between two of the greatest g< 
the world ever produced j the object for whicl 
fought was (jne of suflicient magnitude, — the eiri] 
western Europe. The battle was long and blcjod 
its issue was scarcely for a moment doubtful ; 
very commencement the Carthaginian elephants, t< 
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by the tmmpets and the cries of the Roman soldiers^ 
and galled by the slingers and archers^ fell back upon 
their own wings^ which they threw into remediless con- 
fbsion 3 the Roman and auxiliary cavalry charged them 
while in disorder, and cut the greater part of them to 
pieces. The reserve of Hannibal's veterans made a 
fiercer resistance^ but being attacked at once in front 
and on both flanks, they were fmally broken, and the 
fate of the day was decided. Hannibal having, even by 
the confession of his rival, performed every thing that 
could be done by an able general, fled with a few horse- 
men to Adrumetum, whence returning to Carthage, he 
recommended peace to the Senate. The terms exacted 
by the Romans were very severe, but the resources of 
Carthage were exhausted, and they were forced to sub- 
mit to whatever Scipio pleased to dictate. 

This disgraceful conclusion of a war, whose com- 
mencement exhibited such different prospects, proved 
fatal to the political influence of the Barcine family. 
The Romans, jealous of Hamiibal's ability, constantly 
urged that he should be deprived of command, and 
Hannibal, finding that the hostile faction was likely to 
prevail, went into voluntary exile. He sought refuge at 
the court of Antiochus king of Syria, who was then at 
war with the Romans. 

The Syrian kingdom was the most powerful of those 
that had been formed out of the ruins of the empire of 
Alexander ; but its rulers had gradually degenerated, 
imtil they had sunk into mere indolence. The court of 
Antiochus exhibited the slavery of Asia oddly combined 
with the polish and learning of Europe -, it was crowded 
by parasites, sophists, poets, and all those who derive 
their support from royal profligacy or folly. Of this 
Hannibal was soon convinced, when the sophist Phormio 
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presumed to lecture him on the art of war ; the ol 
general quietly replied, " I have met many old fools, bi 
such as Phormio never/' Antiochus was unable to con 
prehend the extensive plan of operations proposed b 
Hannibal j he, therefore, soon grew cold towards hin 
and totally withdrew his countenance when the gallu 
exile, through the cowardice of his Syrian supporlen 
was defeated in a naval engagement by the Romans. H 
had even the inconceivable meanness, when conclndii^ 
a peace with the Romans, to make giving up Hannibi 
an article of the treaty. The old Carthaginian fled icon 
the treacherous monarch to Crete, and from thence pro 
ceeded to the court of Prusias king of Bithynia. Hithe 
he was followed by the implacable hatred of the Romans 
their s^nt ambassadors to demand their dreaded enemi 
from Prusias, and that monarch, intimidated by tb 
Roman power, promised compliance. Hannibal receive! 
notice of these circumstances, and terminated his life b] 
taking poison, which he had kept concealed in a ring, ti 
use in case of such an emergency. 

Thus died one of the greatest generals that the worl< 
ever produced j his fame has not even been obscured b] 
the fact that all our knowledge of him is derived fron 
the accounts of his most bitter enemies. 
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BORN B.C. 154 — DIED B.C. 85. 



This ver}'' distinguished general was bom of humbl 
parents in the teiTitory of Arpinum ; his education wa 
neglected, nor did he in after-life attempt to remedy i1 
deficiencies. When he reached the age of manhood, b 
entered the army, and by his conduct in the Numantiii 
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r, gained the esteem and support of Scipio Africanus ; 
he was soon raised from the ranks to the dignity of cen- 
tarion, and subsequently to higher authority, but he still 
preserved such a modest demeanour, that no one envied 
his elevation. After the termination of the war, he held 
the civic offices of tribune and praetor, in both of which 

. he showed himself a bitter enemy to the power of the 
aristocracy. 

It must be confessed that the conduct of the Roman 
nobility at this time was badly calculated to support 
the dignity and influence of their hereditary rank. After 
the Patricians had triumphed over the Gracchi, they 
cruelly persecuted all who advocated the rights of the 
people, and when they had thus overcome all opposi- 
tion, they plundered the subjects and allies of Rome 
with shameless profligacy. An atrocious instance of 
injustice and peculation at length roused the people to 
vengeance, and laid the foundation of those bloody 
struggles which terminated in the overthrow of the 
Roman Republic. Adherbal and Hiempsal, the grand- 
sons of that Masinissa whom we have mentioned in the 
preceding chapter as the faithful ally of the Romans, 
were murdered by their cousin Jugurtha^ and the 
Senate, instead of punishing such atrocious guilt, seemed 
about to give impunity to the criminal. Being forced 
to declare war by the force of public opinion, they in- 
trusted their armies to leaders who suffered themselves 
to be bribed and duped by the Numidian usurper. At 
length the Roman army was disgracefully defeated, and 

. a peace concluded with Jugurtha on dishonourable con- 
ditions. So violent was the rage of the people, that the 
Senate was forced to annul the treaty, and to intrust 
the conduct of the war to Caecilius Metellus, a noble- 
man of equal integrity and ability. Metellus, though a 
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vigorous Bupporter of the aristocracy, chow Ifaniu im 
liJK lieuteiiaiit, being resolved that the cLfferenoe d? 
parties should not hinder his country from rei^iiig lhe< 
a(Jvuntag(*s of talent. ': 

'J*lie Kucrcess of the campaign was very great, but Ife' 
teiluK was not jjerniitted to reap its fruits. ICariw 
sediilouHly laboured to ingratiate himself with the amf^ 
and having persimded the soldiers that he alone was abb 
to co[)e witli the artful Jugurtha, returned to Rome to* 
become a candidate for the consulship. Letten ham. 
the soldiers and from the Italian merchants settled id 
Africa had [jreceded him -, in these his claims wete i 
nuously urged, and Metf^lluK was accused of designedly 
protracting the war to gratify his ambition and love tf 
power. Tiicse arts prevailed ; Marius was elected OOBf 
sul, and was by a vote of tlie people appointed to 
conduct the Numidian war, in spite of an opporito^ 
decree of the Senate. Metell us, justly indignant, woalA 
not stay to meet his sucr:esHor, and quitted Africa si 
MariuK, thus left witliout a rival, prosecuted the WW* 
with vigour. The usurper was soon driven from Us 
doniinions, and forced to seek refuge in the ooart €§ 
liocehuH king of Mauritania. Marius sent Sylla his 
cjucKtor to claim the fugitive, and he, having previoiHl^ 
acquired some influence over Bocchus^ procured Jw^ . 
giirtha tfi be delivered into his hands alive. Sylla is 
conKecpu^nce claimed the merit of having concluded thi.- 
war^ and thus robbed Marius of his glory as he hadLj 
formerly defrauded Metellus. Hence mutual anlmoei^ 
arose, and as they Ixtlonged to rival factions, personal 
jealousy Kliar|)ened their political hostility. 

A new and dangerous enemy, that threatened the vcij 
exist<;nce of the state, hushed for a time the dlssensionft 
of parties. The Cimbri and Teutoues issuing in 
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lense hordes from their northern provinces, forced 
leir way through Gaul and over the Alps, and poured, 
ke a flood of lava, over northern Italy. Several gene- 
als had been sent to check their destructive progress ; 
xA they were successively defeated, and the Romans be- 
pn to tremble in their very capital. At length Marius 
ms appointed to conduct an army against the invaders, 
nd his name at once restored confidence to the soldiers. 
lUckily, the barbarians were diverted from their ori- 
^nal purpose for a time by an invasion of Spain, and 
iarius thus obtained leisure to improve the discipline 
nd raise the spirits of his soldiers. So forcibly did the 
toman people feel that their hopes of safety rested on 
Iarius, that they elected him Consul a fourth time, an 
onour almost unprecedented. 

When intelligence arrived that the barbarians, disap- 
ointed in Spain, were about to renew their attack on 
taly, Marius passed the Alps, and posted himself in a 
irtifled camp, where he was within reach of assistance 
t>m the fleet. The barbarlEins soon appeared, and 
adeavoured by studied insults to provoke an engage- 
lent : but Marius was anxious to familiarize his soldiers 
ith the strange and terrible appearance of their ene- 
des. The Teutones, encouraged by this apparent 
midity, resolved to leave Marius behind them, and 
lareh for Italy. They passed by the Roman camp, 
iking the soldiers, " If they had any message home ?'* 
ad proceeded towards the Italian frontier. Marius 
bo broke up his camp, and followed on their traces, 
Dtil he reached Aquae Sextiae, in southern Gaul. Ac- 
dent rather than design brought on an engagement, in 
hich the presence of mind displayed by Marius saved 
le Romans from the consequences of their temerity. 
he barbarians suffered great loss ; but the vast multi- 
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tude of their forces seemed scarcely*' to have bpni 
diminished, and both armies eventually occupied tlNR|| 
former camps. Knowing the efifect of surprise on 
hordes^ Marias sent his lieuteni^nt, Claudius 
with a detachment of three thousand men to attack 
rear, when the engagement began. The violence of 
Teutones gave full effect to the stratagem : they 
the Romans with such headlong impetuosity, that 
impeded each other ; and when Metellus assailed 
rear, they had fallen into a complete mob, and 
cut down without the possibility of making 
like corn before the sickle. It was not a battle, 
slaughter. The Romans had been too well fright 
to think of mercy, and one hundred thousand of 
northern warriors are said to have been slau^t 
Marius was engaged in solemnizing a sacrifice to 
gods for his brilliant success, when he received inl 
gence of his having been elected consul for the 
time, — a circumstance which greatly increased the 
light of the soldiers. 

Catullus, the colleague of Marius, had not equal 
cess against the Cimbri : he was driven from his 
defence behind the Athesis, and forced to leave m 
Italy exposed to the ravages of the barbarians, 
hastened to remedy this disaster, and was received 
Catullus with great apparent joy. Tlie Cimbri 
not be persuaded of the fate of their brethren 
Marius exhibited to them the captive Teutonic nu 
loaded with chains. Instead of being dispirited by 
intelligence, they were roused by the desire rf 
geance, and challenged the Romans to the coi 
The battle terminated in the complete triumph of 
Romans -, but it was long a subject of control 
whether Marius or Catullus had the better claim to 
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of the day. The former victory over the Teu* 
contrasted with the recent defeat of Catullus, 
;ed the great majority of the people to decide 
vour of Marius, and he was named "the third 
ler of Rome." No victory could have heen more 
lete : one hundred and twenty thousand of the 
rians fell, and sixty thousand were made prisoners. 
?at many of the slain fell by their own hands^ or 
murdered by the women when they fled to the 
So great was the fury of the Cimbrian females, 
^hen they found their efforts to stop the fugitives, 
eck the tide of pursuit, ineffectual, they murdered 
eir infant children, and finally slew themselves, 
irius now aspired to a sixth consulship, which he 
aed by flattering the base passions of the populace, 
ig his office he procured the banishment of his old 
Metellus : but, though thus successful, he found 
ilf unable to restrain the violence of his meaner 
iates. Like all who trust for eminence to political 
ion and popular violence, he found that it was 
to excite a mob, but utterly impossible to direct 
proceedings, and that the ignorance of subordinate 
tors generally renders useless the prudence of their 
Satuminus, his most vigorous partisan, at length 
I the standard of insurrection, and seized the 
ol. He was soon forced to surrender, and had the 
fication to witness the execution of the traitor and 
jsociates. This proof of the dangers resulting from 
ng to demagogues produced such a reaction, that 
llus was recalled, and Marius forced to resign all 
I of the censorship, which was then the chief ob- 
jf his ambition. Mortified to find his influence 
asing, he pretended a desire to travel, and visited 
iloman provinces in Asia. During the course of 
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his tour^ Marius became sensible that his defective ediK 
cation mnst ever impede his acquiring influence duriiif | 
peace -, and he therefore became anxious to excite a nskl 
war. For this purpose^ he s5ught an uitendew wi(k[ 
Mithridates King of Pontus^ and addressed him in 
following terms : — " Mithridates^ your business is^ eitUfj 
to render yourself more powerful than the Romans^ 
to submit quietly to their commands.** The King 
a little astonished by the freedom of such a speedl^ 
but it did not fail to produce a powerful influence on 
mind^ for it perfectly coincided with his own sentii 

Soon after the return of Marius to Rome^ the 
sian, or Social War, broke out, occasioned by 
pride and harshness with which the Romans 
their Italian' allies. Marius did not maintain his 
during this war, but suffered himself to be si 
both in activity and enterprise by his young rival, Sj 
The patricians, delighted to find in their party 
whose rising glory effaced the memory of their 
enemy's exploits, diligently laboured to 
fame, and appointed Sylla to conduct the war 
Mithridates. This had been the great object to 
Marius aspired, and he resolved, by means of the 
lace, to make the Senate change their resolution. 
pitius, one of his creatures, presented himself in 
forum, with a band of armed men, and compelled 
consuls to allow the choice of a commander to 
people : they yielded, and the conduct of the Mithril 
war was assigned to Marius. 

Sylla had, in the mean time, secured the affections 
the army, and peremptorily refused to obey the 
decree. He even allowed his soldiers to murder 
tribunes who brought him the orders. Marios, on 
other hand^ slew many of Sylla*s friends in Rome, 
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Id have massacred more^ had not that general un- 
*ctedly marched with all his forces towards the city. 
i sudden movement filled the Marian faction with 
3r. In vain did their leader strive to animate their 
rage 5 in vain did he oflFer freedom to all the slaves 

would enlist in his service. He was forced to quit 
le as a fugitive, and found himself deserted by all 
former friends. Having sent his son news of this 
K)ked>for revolution^ Marius embarked on board a 

provided by one of his adherents, resolved to quit 
jT until circumstances should become more favourable 
is hopes. Contrary winds, however, threw him back 
a the coast, and the mariners, unwilling to betray, 

unable to protect him, put him ashore. His arrival 
1 became known, and a vigorous pursuit was com- 
ced. He was taken in a marsh, where he had tried 
onceal himself by plunging up to his neck in the 
nant water, and was led into, the town of Mintumae, 
ping with wet, and covered with mire. [^In this 
jrable condition he was dragged to prison, and a 
brian slave was sent to put him to death. When 
executioner entered the apartment, the aged general, 
idy looking at him,, said, '' Hast thou the presumption 
dll Caius Marius ?" By which the Cimbrian was so 
ed, that he threw down the sword, and rushed 
ugh the town, exclaiming, " I cannot kill Marius ! 
onot kill Marius !" When this strange circumstance 

made known to the magistrates, it inclined their 
ts to pity : they resolved to save the warrior, who, 
le Cimbrian war, had been the saviour of Italy, and 

him to the sea-coast with a sufficient escort, 
earning that his son had sought refuge in the court 
fiempsal. King of Numidia, Marius resolved to sail 
Africa. He was compelled to touch at Sicily, in 
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order to procure fresh water ; but he narrowly 
being arrested by the Roman governor, and sixleei 
his followers were slaiu while covering his escape, 
illustrious exile landed in Africa, near the ruins of i 
city which had once been the rival of Rome. Scare 
however, had he arrived, when he received a mess 
from the Pnetor Sextilius, threatening him with ar 
unless he instantly retired. Marius heard the c 
order in silence, and being urged to send an answei 
the governor, replied, " Go, and tell him that thou 1 
seen Caius Marius sitting on the ruins of Carthaj 
There is nothing more noble, nothing more ti 
characteristic of genius in the great warrior s life, t 
this celebrated reply. What more striking instance 
the mutability of fortune could be ^iven, than 
examples of fallen individual and national greati 
that, on this occasion, were brought together ? 

Young Marius had, in the mean time been mad 
prisoner by Hiempsal, but he contrived to escape, and i 
his father just in time to save him from falling into 1 
monarch's power. Tlic two exiles, now almost hope! 
proceeded to the little isladd of Cercina ; but there t 
were cheered by intelligence of a new revolution, wl 
promised to restore their faction to all their fon 
power. 

The aristocratic party had not used their victory « 
moderation. Besides persecuting those who had b 
eminent for their support of Marius, they illegally 
prived Ciuna of the consulship, and thus provoked t 
bold, bad man, to head a new insurrection. The ex 
soon joined the revolters, and as Sylla was absent, c 
ducting the war in Asia, they soon drove the patric 
forces from the field. An obstinate adherence to 
forms of the constitution, and a superstitious belief 
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the predictions of a Chaldean soothsayer, prevented 
Octavins from making a judicious use of his resources, 
or saving his life by flight. He remained inactive until 
the Marian faction could no longer be resisted, and 
he continued in the city when the victorious enemies 
were entering the gates. Cinna and Marius having 
reached the walls of Rome, messengers were sent by 
the Senate to deprecate their resentment. Cinna gave 
a favourable answer, but Marius preserved a gloomy 
silence. When they reached the gates, Marius refused 
to enter until the sentence of his banishment was 
revoked. An assembly was hastily convened for the 
purpose 3 but no more than four tribes had given their 
votes, when he became impatient, and, without waiting 
for any further formality, entered the city at the head of 
a body of slaves devoted to his will. 

The slaughter perpetrated by the triumphant faction 
exceeded any thing recorded in the pages of Roman 
History, except that by which it was subsequently 
avenged, when Sylla, in his turn, became triumphant. 
Neither age, sex, rank, nor condition, shielded a victim 
from the inhuman resentment of Marius. He frequently 
indulged in excessive drinking 3 but intoxication only 
diarpened his depraved passions, and the shrieks of 
wretches tortured to death by his command supplied 
the favourite music of his festal board. He had been 
laised to the consulship a seventh time, but the honour 
&iled to raise his spirits, depressed by conscious guilt 
.and the dread of Sylla's resentment. At length, a 
pleuritic fever terminated his life and his crimes. Sylla 
returned from the East in the following year, and more 
than retaliated their cruelties on the Marian faction. 
Young Marius committed suicide to save himself from 
UHng into the enemy's hands. 

I 
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BORN B.C. 98 — SLAIN B.C. 42. 

The Julian family was' one of the most illuBtrioas 
in Rome^ but Marius having married a lady of that 
house^ a connexion was formed between the Julii and 
the democratic faction about the time that Cains Jaliu 
Ciesar was bom. His youth gave little promise of the 
excellence to which he afterwards attained. He was 
conspicuous for his dissipation in an age when the pro- 
fligacy of the young nobility could not be surpassed : 
his vices were ostentatiously exhibited^ so that many 
believed the display to be the resuult of an artful plan tof 
hide his abilities and ambition until a favourable oppor- 
tunity offered of exerting the one and indulging the 
other. When Sylla became triumphant, he at first over- 
looked this young partisan of Marius 3 but when Qesari 
at his desire, refused to repudiate the daughter of Cinna, 
and further provoked him by becoming a candidate for 
the priesthood before attaining the legal age, he placed 
his name in the fatal proscription-list. By the im« 
portunity of his friends, Sylla was induced to revoke 
the sentence 3 but he did so with obvious reluctance, 
declaring, that " In that boy there were many Maiii." 
C{csar, however, thought it prudent to leave Rome, and 
travel for somo time in Asia. On his voyage he was 
made a prisoner by some Cilician pirates, with whom be 
remained thirty-eight days, treating them as a master 
rather than a captive. When released, he led an ez* 
pcdition against these very pirates, took the greater part 
of them, and put them to death, as he had threatened to 
do when in their power, while they laughed him to 
scorn. He then went to Rhodes, where he studied the 
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of eloquence under Apollonius> having Cicero for 
^dUow-pupil^ and on the death of Sylla he returned 
Xlome. 

Incapable of remaining inactive^ he became an advo- 
Ke of public causes before the assemblies of the people^ 
-d acquired great fame by his ready and manly 
^Dquence. He was soon after elected tribune of the 
Hjiple, and by an act of grateful courage raised once 
ore the confidence and the hopes of the democratic 
irty. When pronouncing the funeral oration over his 
tnt Julia^ he took the opportunity of delivering a 
illiant eulogium on the deceased Marius^ and dis- 
aying his statue. The enormous expenses to which 
Besar*s liberal style of living subjected him^ exhausted 
8 resources^ and sunk him deeply in debt: but he 
usted that the favour of the people would, at no 
stant period, remunerate him 3 and he persevered in 
m endeavours to gain their affections by largesses and 
iblic games. He also caused memorials of the victory 
lined by Marius over the Cimbri to be placed in the 
apitol, — a matter deemed of so much importance that 
was made the subject of a complaint to the Senate ^ 
at that body prudently refused to interfere. 
Soon after, Metellus, the Chief Pontiff, died, and 
sesar became a candidate for that high office. He was 
3posed by Catulus and Isauricus, the most illustrious 
id influential senators in Rome : but the young 
jpirant triumphed over his rivals, and was elected 
f a large majority. The Senate and the great body of 
le nobility were greatly annoyed by this unexpected 
^ent, and the disappointed candidates set no bounds to 
leir indignation. They attempted to take revenge by 
volving Caesar in the guilt of Catiline's conspiracy, 
leasing him of participation in the treason : but they 

I 2 
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could not prevail on Cicero to coantenanoe thdr ' 
efforts, and Ci^ar ea^^ily triumphed over their iwnlif 
in>iziuat:on'<. 

There wtre. however, some reasons for believing i 

Caesar wa< not altogether opposed to the profa 

desig:ii!> of Catiline, though he certainly would not I 

joineil in that traitor s ^nguinar}' plans. He expc 

himself to great odium by the zeal with which he 

deavoured to save the conspirators from being execa; 

and it is said, that his life, was threatened bv a 

of the younger nobilit}'. A circumstance occmrsc 

the pra.»torship of Cafsar which more justlv eiqpc 

him to censure. The secret rites of the Bona Dei 

which women alone were allowed to be present, i 

bein^ celebrated at C«esar*s house^ when Clodins. a vm 

profligate nobleman, contrived to introduce himsdl 

disguise. He was detected and brought to trial, for t 

and his other impieties. Ca^ar, who had in the m 

time divorced his wife, was summoned as a ^ti 

for the ])rosecuiion, and astonished the judges by 

daring, that he knew nothing against the charactei 

Clodius. Being asked, " Why, then, had he lepudii 

his wife Pompeia ?" he replied, " Because I would h 

the chastity of my wife free even from suspicion." 

was, however, sufficiently notorious, that Caesar was 

willing to displease the people, with whom Clodiiu 

turbulent demagogue, was a favourite, by giving s' 

evidence as must have led to his conviction. Eventoa 

Clodius was acquitted 3 some say, ^because the jud 

were bribed 3 others, because they were intimida 

by the threats of the populace. Clodius ever af^ 

wards was ranked among the most zealous follow 

of Caesar, who did not scruple to avail himself of 

services of a wretch whom he heartily despised. 1 
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Senate and nobility were justly displeased with Caesar's 
conduct on this occasion : they accused him, and not 
unjustly^ of screening guilt, and conniving at his own 
dishononr. Some affected to believe that he was bribed 3 
but such an imputation is effectually refuted by every 
action of his life. 

After the expiration of his practorship, he obtained 
the government of Spain ; but his creditors threatened 
to prevent his journey to his province. He was released 
from his difficulties by Crassus, the richest man in Rome, 
who lent him a large sum to pay his most pressing 
debts ; hoping thus to obtain Cacsar^s support in his 
contest with Pompey for the direction of the State. 
CJsesar^s conduct in Spain merits high praise ^ he ex- 
tended the limits of the Roman power, gained several 
Tictories over hostile tribes, acquired the love of his own 
soldiers, and deservedly obtained the gratitude of the 
native Spaniards by the mildness and equity of his ad- 
ministration. On his return to Rome, he found himself 
placed in rather a curious dilemma 5 the laws required 
the claimant of a triumph to remain outside the walls, 
and at the same time commanded that a candidate for 
the consulship should appear in the city. By the artifice 
of Cato, the request to have the latter law suspended 
was eluded, and being thus compelled to choose between 
the two great objects of his ambition, he resolved to 
resign his claim to a triumph. 

On his entrance into the city, Caesar strenuously 
exerted himself to eflPect a reconciliation between Crassus 
and Pompey 5 he succeeded, and formed with them an 
alliance, known in history as the First Triumvirate, 
which was in fact an agreement that the three should 
share the sovereignty of Rome between them. In con- 
sequence of this arrangement, he was elected Consul 
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with little (iitfuulty -, he began his magistracy by pi 
posing several laws calculated to raise the power of t 
}ie(>pU% and diminish that of the Senate ; his ccXkd% 
Bibniiis lent some faint attempts to oppose them. \ 
beinj; overawed by the firmness of Ccesar, he alloi 
thoni to 1>e enacted almost without a struggle. I 
however, stam|H'd lasting infamy on his character 
procuring the election of Clodius to the Tribune<b 
and aiding that turbulent demagogue in procuring i 
banishment of Cicero for the measures he had taken 
save the city from Catiline and his associates. 

Having removed the most eloquent champion of i 
constitutitm, the Triumvirs proceeded to share ' 
provinces amongst them ; Crassus chose Asia, Poin{ 
selected Spain, and the province of Gaul, as 3'et imp 
fectly subdued, was assigned to Caesar. From this ti 
forth Ciesar appears in a new character; he display 
qualities as a warrior and general which have b* 
rarely (.H[ualled and never surpassed either in ancient 
modem times. A i)articular enumeration of his expk 
woidd require a volume : suffice it to say that he subdi 
all the tribes Ix^tween the Alps and the Gienrnan ocei 
that he paj^^jed the Rhine and overthrew the German: 
their own wild forests 3 and finally, that having cms 
the Channel, he invaded Britain, gained a decisive 1 
tory, and com[K4led the nations in the south of 
island to yield him at least a nominal obedience. 

Pompcy at first was a zealous supporter of Caesi 
fame^ to whose daughter he had been married ^ but '. 
death diminished their intimacy, and the destruction 
Crassus in Parthia, leaving the power between two, s( 
led to jealousy and rivalry. The visits of Pompey 
Caesar's camp, in Cisalpine Gaul, became less freqae 
and were at length wholly discontinued ; Ceesar's requ 
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I be allowed to become a candidate for the Consulship 
as evaded, some of his friends were insulted, and his 
ist claims on the treasury refused. Pompey embraced 
le cause of the Senate, and that body became his sub- 
Tvient adherents. The following character of the rivals 
this period is translated from Lucan's Pharsalia : 

** You, Pompey, fear lest modern deeds efface 
Your ancient triumphs o'er the pirate* race. 
You\ a long series of heroic deeds • 

And fierce impatience of a greater leads ; 
Pompey no rival, Caesar brooks no lord — 
Yet who more justly drew the hostile sword 
We dare not know — Cato and Heaven divide X ; 
It chose the victor's. He the vanquished side. 

Ill were they match'd — the one$ now aged grown, 

Unlearn'd the warrior in the peaceful gown; 

He courts the praise that follow'd him so long. 

And buys the plaudits of a hireling throng : 

Pleas'd with the venal shouts, no triumphs now 

Replace the laurels withering on his brow ; 

His sole reliance is his former fame, 

He stands the shadow of a mighty name ; 

Like the proud oak, that in a fruitful field 

Sustains the rusted casque H, and mouldering shield — 

The faint memorials of forgotten days, 

Chieftains unknown and unremember'd frays— 

Whose perish'd roots no more the trunk sustain, 

Fix'd by its weight still triumphs in the plain ; 

Still are its leafless boughs to heaven display'd. 

The naked trunk alone extends a shade. 

Yet though it quivers in each passing breeze 

Ready to fall— though round it younger trees, 

• Pompey had acquired great fame by subduing the Cilician pirates. 

t Caisar. 

X This sentiment is justly stigmatized as blasphemous, even in the 

3uth of a Pagan poet. 

$ Pompey. || Helmet. . 
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In all the pride of youthful bloom are shown. 
It stands unrivall'd, honour'd, and alone. 

Caesar relics not on an empty name — 
AVar his delight, defeat his only shame; 
Tameless and fierce, as hope or anger bums. 
The impatient warrior with fresh vigour turns; 
Conquest impels him to more glorious deeds. 
Believing fate his friend ; whatever impedes 
His proud career soon owns the victor's sway ; 
He views with triumph ruin marie his way. 
. Thus bursts from angry clouds the flashing levin. 
Hushing in thunders o'er the startled heaven. 
The echoing globe reverberates the crash ; 
Its pale inhabitants are dumb — the flash 
Darting athwart closes each eye in pain — 
Its own wild flames consume its own proud fane. 
No fence restrains it, and no limits bound. 
It spreads a waste of ruin all around ; 
Then to its clouds on wings of flame retires. 
And bears to heaven its reassembled fires." 

The hostility of the rivals was at first concealed, but 
every hour added to its strength, and Pompey at lengdi 
openly exerted himself to exclude Caisar from the Con- 
sulship, and deprive him of the government of GanL 
Caesar, on the other hand, offered to resign his aathoiity 
and dismiss his army, if Pompey would do the same; 
but the Senate refused to listen to the proposal, and the 
Tribunes Antony and Curio, through whom it ¥ras com- 
municated, were obliged to fly from Rome in disgviae. 
Thus was Csesar afforded a constitutional pretext ftr 
commencing the war, under the pretence of vindicating 
the power of the popular magistrates. But thov^' 
Pompey and the aristocratic party had thus rashly pre- 
cipitated hostihties, they had made little or no prepara- 
tions for the contest. Pompey relied on his fonner fame 
and apparent popularity; he declared that if he only 
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'.tamped in any part of Italy, an army would appear at 
OS summons ; and he was persuaded by some flatterers 
bat Caesar's men would desert when opposed to him the 
avourite general of the Republic. While Rome was 
2 gitated by the discussions between the friends , of peace 
~aid war, Caesar prepared to act with promptitude 3 he 
ed a select body of troops over the Alps, into Cisalpine 
jraul, a circumstance which did not attract immediate 
notice, as that province was included within the Ihnits 
y£ his government. Having sent a body of troops to 
secure the important post of Ariminum, he went with a 
few friends by a different route, and soon reached the 
river Rubicon, which formed the extreme boundary of 
his command. On the bank of this little stream he re- 
mained for some time in anxious thought, revolving [the 
calamities to which he was about to expose his country. 
At length, as if moved by a sudden impulse, he ex- 
claimed, *' The die is cast," dashed into the stream, and 
soon reaching the opposite shore, stood within the sacred 
precincts of Italy as an enemy. 

Nothing could exceed the alarm and confusion which 
the news of Caesars advance spread through Rome^ 
from their absurd excess of confidence, the Patricians 
passed into the opposite extreme, and Pompey was 
carried away by the torrent. He fled from Rome, ac- 
companied by the Consuls and principal Senators, with 
disgraceful precipitation, and by a singular oversight, 
left all the public treasure at the mercy of his rival. 
Caesar in the mean time advanced -, he encountered some 
opposition at Corfinium, but he easily made himself 
master of the town, treating both the citizens and the 
garrison with the most generous humanity. 

It would be scarcely just to say that this lenity was 
merely the dictate of refined policy 3 but certainly it 
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contrihutod more than any other circumstance to Ceaar'i 
»iircc8H ; a ^rcut [mrt of the Corfinian gairiaiMt joined 
his miikR, nnd many who had fled from Rome at the firtt 
alarm now rcturniMl to the city. Havinf^ Hccured the 
pul)lic tnMiHuri», ho ])ur8iiod Pomp<»y to Bninduaium, 
hut that leader eluded his f^rasp, and |)a88cd over to 
Dyrrhachinm, n»8olved to trimnfcr the seat of war to 
eastern Euro|)c. Before pursuing Pompey, Cnsar found 
it nect^Ksary to secure S])ain ; he marched against Pom- 
pey's lieutenants in that country, forced their camp, and 
strc»ngthened his own army hy enlisting numbers of the 
van([uished soldiers. 

Witliout waiting for the assembling of his enthv 
army, Ctrsar ])assed over to Kpirus, and made himself 
master of ()ri(!um and A[)oIlonia. Anxious to bring 
over the rest of his tnK)ps, he attempted to cross the 
Ionian sea in an open boat. A fierce storm arose, and 
the mariner stlirew down their oars in despair ; but the 
great commander addri'ssing the captain said, "Thou 
earnest (/!esar and his fortunes ;*' the sailors, on learning 
th<^ importance of their ])asscnger, renewed their exer- 
tions, 1)ut finding that a passogc could not be effected, 
they l)rouglit back their burk to the port from vrhkk 
they had sailed. Soon after, Antony arrived from Brun* 
dusium with the troops, and ('lesar, advancing towards 
the enemy, oflered them an opportunity of engagingi 
Pom])ey having the advantage of a favourable positioni 
well supplied with ] provisions, of which Caesar's men 
were in great want, and being in daily ex|)ectation oi 
r(»ceiving large reinforcement's, declined the proffered 
battle 3 and the two armies encumixsd near each other, 
continually skirmishing at the advanced posts. In oM 
of these, Ciesar*s men were defeated, and being seised 
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bh a sudden panic^ fled in such confusion to tlieir 
i»p, that had Pompey followed up his advantage, the 
e of the war would have been on that day decided, 
dsar, once more safe, declared that his enemies knew 
t how to conquer 5 but he resolved to abandon his 
esent system of warfare, and draw the enemy from 
rir position by invading Thessaly and Macedonia. 
The removal of his rival's camp was viewed by Pom- 
y*s partisans as a retreat, and filled them with the 
3st extravagant exultation 5 they urged Pompey to 
irsue and overwhelm the fugitive, and he, i^inst his 
tter judgment, was unfortunately persuaded into 
2king an engagement. On the memorable plams of 
larsaha the two armies met to decide the empire of 
e world -, Pompey's infantry amounted to forty-five 
ausand, Caesar's only to twenty- one thousand 5 ^the 
jparity m cavalry was still greater, Pompey had sev«i 
[>usand, and Caesar but one thousand. 
The great superiority of the enemies' horse filled 
esar with alarm ; but knowing that Pompey's cavalry 
is chiefly composed of young noblemen, proud of the 
ilhancy of their armour and the beauty of their 
rsons, he selected six cohorts -of light infantry to fight 
the ranks of the cavalry, and ordered them to aim at 
e faces of their foes. Pompey's measures exhibited 
r less skill : he ordered his troops to wait for the 
lemies' charge, and thus lost the advantage of all the 
ithusiasm, excitement, and impulse, which naturally 
ilongs to the assailants. The charge of cavalry, with 
[lich Pompey hoped almost instantly to have decided 
e victory, was the immediate cause of his defeat. The 
»uthful cavaliers, at the signal to advance, impetuously 
irried forward : — 
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Hushing, their gallant squadrons came, 
AVith spears in rest and hearts on flame. 

That panted for the shock ! 
With blazing crests and banners spread. 
And trumpet clang and clamour dread. 
The wide plain thunder'd 'neath their tread. 

Echoed from hill and rock. 

But in mid career they were encountered by the six 
cohorts, whose novel mode of fighting spread instant 
confusion through their lines. The wounds in the face 
disfigured the beauty of which they were proud 5 life 
and honour were less dear to them than their personal 
appearance, they turned their horses* heads and fled in 
dismay. The cohorts thus victorious immediately fell 
on the unguarded fiank of the hostile line. Pompey« 
utterly disheartened by the flight of his cavalry, on 
which he had placed his entire rehance, fled to his 
camp, and his army, thus left without a leader, was sooa 
completely routed. The camp of Pompey was thai 
stormed, and that general narrowly escaped being made 
prisoner. He fled to the sea- side, embarked on board 
one of his own ships, and sought refuge in Egjrpt, whoe 
he was treacherously assassinated. Never was a more ; 
decisive victory gained ; with the loss of only two hundred 
and thirty men, Caesar had slain fifteen thousand of the 
enemy, and taken twenty-four thousand prisoners. It 
is gratifying to add that the use the conqueror made of 
the victory proved that he merited his good fortune 5 he 
treated his prisoners with the utmost kindness, and 
lowered the rate of taxation in the conquered provinces. 
Having secured Greece, Caesar hastened to pursue 
Pompey, of whose fate he was ignorant ; on reaching. 
Egypt, he learned the tragical fate of his great rival, 
and, soon after, the head of Pompey was sent to him at 
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an acceptable present by the Egyptian government. 
Caesar turned with disgust from the horrid sight ; he 
ordered that the remains of the great general should be 
honourably interred, erected a magnificent monument 
to his memory, and to show his detestation of Egyptian 
treachery, founded near the spot a temple sacred to 
"Nemesis," the goddess of retributive justice. 

Caesar's next care was to settle the succession to the 
Egyptian crown -, seduced by the charms of Cleopatra, 
he zealously supported her pretensions, and became thus 
involved in a dangerous war with the partisans of her 
brother Ptolemy. Csesar had brought only a few troops 
■with him 5 he was shut up in Alexandria, and closely 
besieged by a numerous army of the Egyptians. From 
these difficulties he extricated himself by consummate 
skill and valour -, he placed Cleopatra on the Egyptian 
throne, and then proceeded through Syria to remedy 
the disasters that had occurred during his absence in 
Lesser Asia. Pharnaces, King of Pontus, had defeated 
the Roman governor, Domitius, but on the arrival of 
Ccesar was so easily subdued, that the general's account 
of the victory to his friends at home consisted only of 
three words. Vent, Vidi, Vici, "I came, I saw, I con- 
quered." 

Cajsar returned to Rome, covered with glory, but was 
again summoned to renew the war in Africa, where 
Scipio and the celebrated Cato had assembled the shat- 
tered relics of Pompey's party. This war was but of 
short duration 3 Scipio, having rashly precipitated an 
engagement, was totally defeated, and his supporters, 
Afranius and the Numidian king Juba, shared in the 
same calamity. Cato with undaunted resolution deter- 
mined to maintain himself in Utica, but finding that 
his associates did not share his courage, he committed 
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suicide rather than witness what he r^;arded as the nun 
of his country. 

On his return to Rome, Caesar indulged the dtizem 
with the spectacle of a splendid triumphal processioa j 
this was followed by a public entertainment, in whic]i 
twenty-two thousand tables were spread for the use of 
the people, and at the same time large donations weie 
distributed to the soldiers. In the midst of these re- 
joicings, he was summoned to undertake his last wv 
against the sons of Pompey in Spain. The dedsin 
battle was fought at Munda, and Caesar confessed ihit 
he had never before encountered equal dangers. Finallf 
he obtained a decisive victory, and the elder of Pompe/i 
sons was slain, but it was a victory which redounded 
little to his honour, and no applause attended his sub- 
sequent triumph. 

Being now undisputed master of the Roman empire^ 
Caisar projected many great enterprises whose executioB 
would have required an existence measured by cen- 
turies. They were all useful, but some of theni cleailf 
impracticable While thus meditating in what mannff 
he might best immortalize his name, a conspiracy waf 
formed to take away his life, and the chief sharers is 
the plot were persons who owed their own lives to bil 
clemency. But before this plot was perfected, h0 
effected a reformation of less difficulty, but of more 
importance than the others which he meditated; we 
mean a scientific arrangement of the Roman ^ftJAnd ar, 
which had been hitherto in a state of disgraceful con- 
fusion. Even this improvement was made a means ol 
rendering him unpopular by his enemies -, they declared 
that it was an assumption of royalty. Cicero, the cele* 
brated orator, contrived to exhibit his wit and his op« 
position to Caisar, by a merry jest on the occasion; 
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being told that the constellation Lyra would appear the 
next morning, he replied, " To be sure it will, there is 
an edict for it/* Whether Caesar was weak enough to 
desire the title of king, when he already possessed all the 
substantials of kingly power, may be fairly questioned; 
but there is no doubt that his friends and flatterers 
believed that he would be pleased with the title. They 
acted in utter ignorance of popular feelings 5 with a mob 
the name is the thing, and the shadow is the substance. 
He might, under the title of Consul, have exercised des- 
potic power without provoking opposition, while general 
hostility would have existed against the best consti- 
tutional government, if administered by a ruler with the 
title of King. 

The jealousy felt on account of Caesar's supposed 
anxiety to encircle his brows with a diadem, appears 
to have been rather the pretext, than the real cause 
that led many to join in the conspiracy. On reading 
the catalogue of those who had determined his death, 
it is impossible to avoid perceiving that they were all 
persons who had fair chances of obtaining political emi- 
nence imder] a Republic, but who felt that their am- 
bitious hopes were frustrated by the domination of 
Caesar. The most remarkable of the conspirators were 
Brutus and Cassius ; the latter had little to recommend 
him; his character for integrity was far from being 
above suspicion, and he was an avowed scomer of every 
moral and religious principle. Brutus was of a very 
dififerent character 5 he was said to carry virtue to an 
excess, and to have adopted the strict principles of the 
Stoics, who asserted that the slightest deviation from 
rectitude was as criminal as the greatest. Brought up 
under the eye of Cato, who had preferred death to wit- 
nessing the power of Caesar, he was naturally an object 
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of suspicion to the ruling party; Ceesar, howe 
persuaded himself that he had conquered BrutoB 
kindness^ and refused to attend to the hourly cauti 
of his zealous friends. 

Tlie plans of the conspirators were soon matured, 
without being suspected by some of Caesar's party, ^ 
in vain warned him of his danger. The superstiti 
historians of the period relate many idle stories of 
omens and prodigies that predicted his destruction ; 
greatest prodigy of all was, that a man who had m 
himself despotic over a free constitution could be j 
suaded that destruction was not impending over bin 
every moment, and that treason only waited to a 
itself of a favourable opportunity. 

Tlie day appointed for the assassination was the I 
of March, when it was Ctcsar's duty to appear in 
Senate. A remarkable dream, which his wife had 
the preceding night, had almost caused him to postp 
the meetings but one of the conspirators, Decin 
Brutus, coming in by accident, ridiculed all belief 
dreams, and persuaded him to proceed. On his road 
the Senate, two persons, who had discovered the p 
vainly tried to declare his danger; the paper given 
one was handed unread to the secretary ; the other co 
not get near the intended victim in consequence of 
crowd. 

When Cajsar entered the house, the senate rose to 
him honour. As soon as he had taken his seat, Cimi 
as had been previously arranged, came up to solicit 
brother's recall from exile, and the other conspirat 
approached as if to second the request. Ctesar, as 1 
been probably anticipated, refused the favour; i 
Cimber seized him by the robe as if to urge his petit 
more earnestly, but in reality to hold him down. Ca 
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s the first to strike, but Csesar beat down his sword ; 

the conspirators then rushed forward, and when 
!sar saw Brutus among the number, he exclaimed, 
rhou too, my son !" then covering himself with his 
»e, he fell pierced by three- and- twenty wounds. His 
irder was subsequently avenged by Augustus and 
tony ', not one of those who shared in the guilt died 
a natural death. 

The character and conduct of Csesar varied at different 
•iods of his life; like Cromwell and Napoleon, he 
nmenced his political career by advocating the wildest 
nciples of unrestricted freedom, and ended by esta- 
shing complete despotism. He had more of " the 
Ik of human kindness'* than usually belongs to cqu- 
erors, and less dissimulation than is commonly pos- 
ised by unsuccessful statesmen. But he too frequently 
emitted ambition to hurry him into actions which 
inot be defended. The great civil war was provoked 

the violence of the aristocratic party, and Caesar in 
3 beginning only acted upon the defensive. Had he 
er his victory secured to his countrymen a free con- 
tution, he would have been handed down to posterity 
the first of heroes and the best of patriots. But though 
: cannot bestow unqualified praise on his career, it |s 
possible not to feel affected by the perusal of his un- 
3rited murder, with pity for his fate, and a sorrowful 
[ise of the vicissitudes of human affairs. 

mortal, mortal state ! and what art thou ? 
Ev'n in thy glory comes the changing shade, 
And makes thee, like a vision, fade away ! 
And then misfortune takes the moisten'd sponge 
And clean effaces all the picture out. 
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HEROD. 

BORN B.C. 72 — DIED A. D. 3. 

The Jews, after their rctom firom the Babylcmi 
captivity, remained subject to the Persians, untQ 1 
conquests of Alexander established the Macedoni 
empire in Asia. When that conqueror died, and 1 
his dominions to be shared amongst his genera 
Judaea fell to the lot of the Seleucids, the rulers 
Syria, from vrhom it was sometimes wrested by 1 
kings of £g3rpt. The cruelty of the Syrian monarc 
drove the Jews into a series of insurrections, called 
history the wars of the Maccabees, which ended by 1 
establishment of Jewish independence, under a race 
sovereigns, named the Asmonean princes. During^ tl 
agitated period, the Idumeans became proselytes to i 
Hebrew religion, and of course closely connected wj 
the Jewish people 3 they were, however, r^arded m 
separate race, and not permitted to identify themseli 
with the children of Abraham. 

After their return to Palestine, a remarkable chaii 
was wrought in the character of the Jewish pec^ 
the law, for the neglect of which their fiathers had 
severely suffered, became the object of their enthusiai 
veneration -, but unfortunately they were persuaded 
artful priests and designing Rabbis to extend the sn 
reverence to human traditions. The corruption of J 
daism by the Pharisaic institutions was so similar to 1 
corruption of Christianity by Papal innovations in t 
dark ages, that one may fairly be used to illustrate t 
other. Both, it ^ill be found, originated in. ages of i 
norance, when cruel ^*ars and devastations had alnM 
effaced every trace of civilization. The object of bfl 
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rmptions was to increase priestly power, to place 
maa reason under the thraldom of ecclesiastical an-* 
ority, and to fix restraint on the free exercise of the 
igment. The most efficient agents in deteriorating 
daism were the Rahbis, a class of men very similar 
the preaching friars in the church of Rome. Both 
ide void the commandments of God by their tradi- 
ms. The parallel even holds good in the attempts 
ide to effect a reformation ^ the exertions of Hillel to 
ing back his countrymen to the pure Law of Moseft 
xe supported by all the hberal, enlightened, and 
Dmed Jews; and during the middle ages all the. 
iming and all the intelligence of Europe was banded ia. 
position to Papal usurpation. We might be surprised, 
st the Jewish nation could have been induced, by a. 
ilgar fanatic like Shammai, to embrace ^' the grievous 
vden'* of Rabbinism, had we not in our own days. 
n an entire nation madly protesting i^ainst freedom 
conscience, and taking up arms for the purpose of 
rtoring the tender mercies of the Inquisition. Affcer- 
e defeat of Hillel's efforts, the Jews became divided 
b philosophic infidels and superstitious devotees *, such 
^ would have been the consequence in England bad- 
cruel Mary succeeded in re-establishing Popery ^ for 
is the case in France, in Spain, in Italy, and in 
country where brutal ignorance combined with 
force succeeded in checking the salutary progress 
Reformation. 

disputes between Hjnrcanus and Aristobulus, 
last of the Asmonean princes, were closely connected 
the religious dissensions that distracted Judaea. 
Irtobulus had been aided by the Sadducees to seize • 
kHurone ; the Pharisees were anxious to maintain the 
ponor claims of his elder brother. Hyrcanus was a 

r . k2 
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man of weak mind, and would probably not have been 
roused to any vigorous exertion, but for the inflaence of 
his friend, the crafty Antipas or Antipater, an Idomean 
nobleman. By his means H3rrcanu8 was restored to his 
dominions, but Antipater really possessed all the power 
of the state. The able minister had several children, of 
whom Herod, the second son, seemed best fitted to tread 
in the stops of his father. 

In the great civil war between Caesar and Pompey, 
Antipater was found on the successful side, and erta- 
blished a powerful claim to the gratitude of t&e con- 
queror. He was in consequence enabled to make hii 
son Phasael governor of Jerusalem, and to procure for 
Herod the important province of Galilee. The provinoe 
was at this time devastated by a ferocious band of 
Jewish robbers, probably connected with the fanatic 
sect of the Zealots ; Hen)d promptly marched against 
them, attacked their troops by surprise, and having 
made the greater part of the banditti prisoners, put them 
to death without the form of a trial. 

Shammai and his followers, though pleased by their 
triumph over the Pharisees, were by no means satisfied 
with the rule of Antipater -, they regarded the proselyte . 
as a stranger, and deemed that '* the chosen people" 
were dishonoured by their submission to a Gfentik. 
Herod's conduct affonled them a pretext which they did 
not neglect, especially as they regarded the robberies of 
the Zealots in (lalilee as little, if at all, worse than a 
legalized '' spoiling of the Egyptians." They procured 
from the reluctant Hyrcanus an order that Herod should 
appear to take his trial before the Sanhedrim for the 
crime of an unauthorized massacre. 

Herod obeyed the summons, but in such a manner i 
that his appearance was rather an aggravation of his i 
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guilt. He came in his purple robes of state, attended 

by a numerous and well-armed retinue 5 he took his 

seat in the assembly with the air of a sovereign rather 

than a criminal. Struck with awe, none of the senators 

dared to speak, until Shammai filled with the courage of 

enthusiasm rose and denounced the insult offered to 

the court in no measured terms. Such was the effect 

of his speech, that Herod would certainly have been 

condemned, had not Hyrcanus in alarm adjourned the 

assembly. Advised by his friends, Herod withdrew 

during the night, and fled to the Sjrrian court, whence 

he sent to the Sanhedrim an insolent message of defiance. 

He even raised an army with the design of marching 

against Jerusalem, and taking deadly revenge on his 

enemies, but he was induced by the remonstrances of 

\as father and brother to relinquish such dangerous 

intentions. 

The civil war between the murderers and avengers of 
Caesar involved Judaea in new troubles, which were not 
a little increased by the assassination of Antipater, 
whom Malichus poisoned at a banquet. Herod for a 
time disguised his resentment, until he had thrown 
Malichus off his guard ; he invited him to supper, and 
bad him murdered while departing from the entertain- 
ment. The feeble Hyrcanus made a weak attempt to 
free himself from the thraldom in which he was held by 
tile sons of Antipater 3 but he was forced to submit, and 
purchase a reconciliation by giving his daughter, the 
beautiful Mariamne, as a wife to Herod. 

The success of Antony and Augustus menaced ruin 
to the power of Herod, who had been a zealous partisan 
of Brutus and Cassius 3 deputies were sent by the Jews 
to accuse the sons of Antipater, but Herod had made 
bis peace before their arrival, and his authority was 
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strengthened by the very circumstance which threatoied 
its subversion. The Pharisaic Jews were filled with 
indignation^ and at length took up arms^ under the 
command of Antigonus^ the son of Aristobulns. Anti- 
gonus was supported by the king of Parthia, and was 
thus enabled to invade Judaea at the head of a considen- 
ble force. By a pretended anxiety to terminate the dis- 
pute amicably, the Jews and Parthians contrived to get 
both Phasael and Hyrcanus into their power. Herod 
was too cunning to be duped, and refused to place any 
confidence in their overtures. He fought his way 
through the hostile lines until he reached Idumea, wheie 
he secured his family in the impregnable fortress cf 
Massada; and thence he proceeded towards Rome 
through Arabia and Egypt. While on the road^ he 
heard that Phasael, to escape the cruelties of the enemy, 
had committed suicide, and that Hyrcanus had been 
mutilated to incapacitate him for the priestly office. 

Herod was received at Rome as a prince rather than 
a fugitive ; through the influence of Antony and Angustiu 
he was nominated King of Judaea by the Roman Senate 
and instantly set out to secure his new dominions. On 
his arrival at Ptolemais he hastily assembled an annyi 
and marched to the relief of his family besieged in Mas- 
sada. They had been reduced to great straits dnring 
his absence, and therefore hailed his return with eztnir 
vagant joy. A fierce war ensued between Herod and 
Antigonus, which ended in the total defeat of the latter. 
Jerusalem was taken by storm, and Antigonns made 
prisoner : he was sent in chains to Antony, by whom he 
was put to death with cruel tortures 3 and with turn 
ended the illustrious line of the Asmonean princes. 
Herod remained the imdisputed sovereign of the Jews; 
thus had " the sceptre departed from Judah,*' and one 
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>f the predicted signs of the immediate coming of the 
Mfessiah been completely fulfilled. 

The ambition of Herod had been fully gratified, but 
still he was not happy. The attachment of the Jews to 
die family of H3rrcanus, and their detestation of an 
[dumean ruler, gave him perpetual uneasiness, and the 
means he took to remedy the evil only added to its 
strength. He cruelly oppressed his reluctant subjects, 
and procured the murder of his youthful brother-in- 
law, Aristobulus the son of Hyrcanus -, a crime which 
was soon followed by the murder of H3rrcanus himself 
Alexandra, the mother of the first victim, and the wife 
of the second, used her influence with Cleopatra to have 
Herod summoned to answer for his crimes before Mark 
Antony. Previous to his departure, Herod gave orders 
to his uncle Joseph, whom he had appointed governor 
in his absence, to slay his wife Mariamne and her mother 
Alexandra, if he should be condemned by the Roman 
triumvir. Joseph, in an evil homr, revealed the fatal 
secret to Mariamne, who reproached her husband on his 
safe return with his cruel design. Salome, the wicked 
sister of Herod, envied and hated the amiable Mariamne ; 
she laboured, not without success, to fill her brother's 
mind with jealousy, declaring that Joseph would not 
have betrayed to the queen a matter of so much im- 
portance, if a criminal intercourse did not exist between 
them. Herod at once put his uncle to death, but his 
affection for Mariamne was too great to allow him as yet 
to offer her any violence. 

While Herod was engaged in a successful war with 
the Arabians, a new revolution in the Roman world 
again threatened the stability of his throne. Antony, 
of whose cause Herod had been a zealous supporter, 
was completely overthrown at the battle of Actium, and 
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Augustus Csesar became master of the empi «. Com- 
pelled by this change to visit Rome, Herod intnufeed 
Mariamne and Alexandra to the care of a confidential 
ofiicer named Sohemus, to whom the commands ghrea 
to Joseph were repeated. Prevailed upon by the eazneit 
prayers of Mariamne, Sohemus confessed the orders he 
had received, and Mariamne from that moment coneei?ed 
an insuperable hatred of her cruel husband. 

His usual good fortune attended Herod ; he not only 
appeased the wrath of Augustus, but was taken into 
his favour, and he returned home with large accessions 
both of honour and favour. His reception by Marianme 
roused all his former suspicions, and rekindled his evil 
passions ; she overwhelmed him with reproaches for the 
murder of her father and brother, and for the cmd 
commands he had given respecting herself. The vin- 
dictive rage of Herod long struggled vfittk his affections ; 
at length, overcome by the artifices of Salome, he ordered 
his beauteous wife to be executed. Mariamne met her 
fate with the modest fortitude which innocence could 
alone inspire, and with her Herod*s peace of mind 
perished for ever. 

Scarcely had the queen been slain, when Herodi 
bosom became a prey to remorse -, his reason became 
affected 3 he called aloud on Mariamne as if she still 
lived, and ordered her to be summoned by his attendants. 
The agitation of his mind brought on a painful disease, 
which aggravated the natural cruelty of his disposition ; 
the slightest suspicion was with him equivalent to the 
strongest proof of guilt, and by his commands many of 
the best in the land fell daily beneath the stroke of the 
executioner. 

But there was one circumstance which displeased the 
Jews even more than his cruelties ; this was his endea- 
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vours to introduce heathenish customs into Jerusalem. 
He built a theatre in the city and an amphitheatre 
oatside the walls, where he exhibited those barbarous 
shows of gladiators and contests with wild beasts^ which 
were so customary and so disgraceful at Rome. A 
conspiracy was formed to ri^ the country of the t3rrant^ 
but the plot was discovered by one of Hcrod*s spies, and 
the conspirators arrested. They were publicly put to 
death with the most ' excruciating tortures, which so 
maddened the Jews, that they rushed upon the informer, 
and tore him to pieces. Herod, enraged by such an 
insult to his authority, endeavoured, by torturing all he 
suspected of participation or cognizance, to discover the 
perpetrators 3 he even ordered women to be whipped and 
tortured on the rack. Dreading that such cruelty would 
provoke a general revolt, he fortified Jerusalem, rebuilt 
Samaria, and erected strong castles in various parts of 
Judaea. But he owed his safety to the dispensations of 
Providence more than to his own precautions. A cruel 
famine devastated Judaea, and this was suceeded by a 
contagious pestilence. The diligence which Herod used 
to supply his subjects with food, re-established his 
popularity, and changed for a time the hatred of the 
Jews into admiration. 

But this calm was of brief duration 5 Herod again 
provoked the nation by new acts of tyranny, and vainly 
hoped to conciliate them by erecting magnificent struc- 
tures. Dreading, however, the effects of the popular 
resentment, he resolved to court their favour by con- 
ciliating their prejudices, and for this purpose proposed 
to rebuild the Temple. The design was hailed with 
enthusiasm, and the king hasted to put it into execution. 
The sanctuary was erected in a year and a half 3 the 
lest of the edifice was finished in about eight years 
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more ; bat, as there \ : ] 1 ooutts buil 

Herod*s successors, and otl ar improvements made, 
entire edifice was not completed until after the lap 
forty-six jrears. 

Whilst the building of the temple was in prog 
Herod visited Rome, where the two sons be bad b; 
beloved Mariamne resided for the purpose of recei 
their education. Pleased with the progress the y\ 
men had made, Herod brought them badL with bii 
their native land, and gave them an establtsbmaoLt si 
to their birth. The Jews gladly welcomed the 
representatives of their ancient princes, and thus provi 
the wakeful jealousy of their father ; at the same 
the 3^ung men themselves imprudently provoked 
hostility of Salome, by threatening to revenge the 
which she had used to procure the murder of i 
mother. This artful woman persuaded Herod tha 
was endangered by the ambition of his sons ; and 
vailed upon him to bring to his court Antipater, a 
from whom he had been long estranged, as a rival 
counterpoise to the sons of Mariamne. 

Antipater possessed a more than ordinary shai 
craft and malice 3 he zealously supported the insi 
tions of Salome, and, at the same time, flattered H 
with professions of the most devoted adherence* 
exertions of both succeeded so well, that Herod ded 
Antipater heir to the crown, and accqsed his sons 
Mariamne of high treason before Aiigustus. A 
brief examination sufficed to convince the empero 
the utter futility of the charge, and he laboured, 
partial success, to reconcile the father to his inno 
children ; but when once the tender ties of dom^ 
affection are broken, they never reunite again. A 
few months elapsed before the infamous Salome, 
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049r worthy associate Antipater^ alarmed Herod with the 
-:,tftelligence of new plots, and induced him to solicit 
ifom Augustus liberty to bring his sons to trial. The 
mperor yielded a reluctant consent, and they were 
B,#cmght before a' general council of the Roman prefects 
-Ol western Asia. To the utter astonishment of the 
.fliole court, Herod pleaded his own |^cause against his 
^{faildren in person, and obtained, by his authority, a 
sentence of condemnation. Some of his most stedfast 
^ends warned him of the designs of Antipater, and 
.3esought him to spare the innocent children of the 
mxirdered Mariamne ', but all remonstrances were vain, 
the unfortunate princes were strangled by the orders of 
^eir father at Sebaste, and afterwards interred in the 
sepulchre of their Asmonean ancestors. 

Remorse soon seized on the mind of the tyrant : he 
began to pay marked attention to the children that the 
elder of his murdered sons had left behind, and thus 
filled Antipater with alarm, lest he should be induced 
to change the succession. To save himself from being 
thus stripped of the fruit of his crimes, he entered into 
a plot against his father's life, which accidentally failed, 
and was soon afterwards revealed to Herod. 

In the midst of the anxiety, a new and wondrous 
event filled the king's mind with fresh alarm -, *' there 
came wise men from the East to Jerusalem, saying. 
Where is he that is bom king of the Jews ? for we have 
seen his star in the east, and are come to worship him." 
The birth of our Lord and Saviour thus wondrously 
announced, alarmed Herod j he dreaded the appearance 
of a temporal sovereign, and endeavoured, by means of 
" the wise men," to gain possession of the dreaded infant. 
The warning voice of God directed the wise men to quit 
Judaea by another way, and at the same time commanded 
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Joseph to flee with the mfant Saviour into Egypt 
Herod^ finding that he had been disobeyed by the wise 
men^ sought to quiet his fears, by murdering all the 
children in Bethlehem under the age of two years, 
having learned that the prophets had pointed out that 
town as the birth-place of the future Messiah. 

Scarcely had this crime been perpetrated, when he 
received satisfactory evidence of the tres^ns conunitted 
by Antipater, and he resolved to bring him immediatdj 
to trial. The evidence was too conclusive to be resisted, 
and the sentence was pronounced. The trial, however, 
was scarcely concluded, when Herod was seized with • 
lingering and incurable disease. His agonies increased 
his cruelty -, he sentenced some of the Zealots, who had 
raised a riot, to be burned alive 3 he ordered the chief ofj 
the Jewish nobility to be arrested -, and having leaned 
that Antipater was rejoicing at the prospect of his deatl^ 
he commanded him to be instantly executed. Five 
days afterwards the t3n:ant expired; almost with 
last breath he ordered all his prisoners to be slain, i 
order that the Jews should have occasion for lami 
tion; but his executors refused to perform the 
command. 

We have detailed the life of this execrable 
at greater length than its private interest claims, hot 
is intimately connected with the Gospel history, 
serves to explain the social and political condition 
the Jews at the time of our Redeemer's advent. 
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TITUS. 

BORN A.D. 40 — DIED A.D. 81. 

subversion of the Republic by Julias Caesar was 

to the freedom of Rome j the civil wars destroyed 
le materials of a free constitution, and the state fell 
r the despotic power of the emperors. The mild 

of Augustus Caesar reconciled the people to the 
ge, but under the dreadful tyranny of his suc- 
)rs, the people bitterly lamented the loss of their 
ty. They bore successively the iron rule of the 
my Tiberius and his infamous mifiister Sejanus ; of 
petulant Caligula, who made murders and tortures 
iavourite amusement ; of the imbecile Claudius and 
profligate spouse Messalina j of Nero, a monster of 
lity ; and they suffered severely during the troubled 
LS of Galba, Otho, and Yitellius, while a licentious 
ery bestowed the imperial crown at their pleasure. 
accession of Vespasian gave a temporary respite to 
; calamities, and promised a new era of tranquillity 

happiness, from the hopes inspired by the virtues 
s son Titus. 

le youth of Titus was spent at the imperial court 
le company of young Britannicus, a prince poisoned 
rder of Nero. Titus is said to have shared in the 
[uet, when the fatal dose was administered to his 
d, and to have narrowly escaped the same destruc- 
Vespasian bestowed all possible care on the 
:ation of his son, and procured for him the best 
eptors that Rome could supply. The young student 
ited himself assiduously to the cultivation of poetry 

rhetoric; we are told that some of his poems 
essed great merits but they have all. perished^ and 
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vic can place but little confidence in the critidgmi 
the literary pniductions of an emperor. The fiame of 1 
clocjuenco rests on a less dubious basis, for his 
were heard with applause while he yet occopKi 
private station. 

Like most of the young Roman nobility, he earif ^ 
tered into military service, and made several campiip 
both in Germany and Britain with great hoDoor. 
his return to Rome he devoted his attention to tlie li 
and was employed in several important causes. B 
the high military fame of his father led his BXiAiA 
away from the quiet of civil life, and he quitted the 1 
for the army. Having held the office of quaestor, 
military treasurer, to the universal satisfaction both 
the soldiers and the officers, he was advanced to 
command of a legion, and allowed to accompoDy 
father to the Jewish war in the capacity of lieuten 
Before the war was concluded, Vespasian was raisa 
the empire, and the task of subjugating the rebell 
Jews devolved uiK)n Titus. The capture of Jerosa 
was effected after the devoted city had been the seen 
horrors to which history furnishes no parallel. It 
levelled to the ground, not one stone of its magnifi 
Temple was left standing upon another, and the a 
punishment which Christ had predicted to the gi 
nation was fulfilled to the letter. During this war, 1 
in a striking manner displayed the tenderness of 
fraternal affection, by endeavouring to reconcile 
brother Domitian to their common father; for Vespa 
was justly displeased with the vices which even 1 
early appeared in the character of Domitian. 

The following is an extract from the remonstn 
which Titus addressed to his father on this occas 
" It is but just that you should display towards y 
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own son, a mild and gentle spirit free from all prejudice. 
Neither fleets nor legions afiford such powerful support 
to the imperial dignity as a numerous issue iu the 
imperial house. Time diminishes the number of our 
firiends; they desert us either to follow fortune, or 
because we are unable to gratify their desires. But from 
those of our own blood, we may always promise our* 
■elves ready assistance and unshaken fidelity. In pro- 
sperity many will offer themselves as our associates; but 
in adversity our kindred alone will bear us company. 
Even between brothers concord and unanimity will not 
prove lasting, if their common parent does not show 
'tliem an example of domestic affection." Vespasian is 
■aid to have been greatly affected by this remonstrance, 
but the continued profligacy of Domitian rendered it 
ineffectual. 

After the reduction of Jerusalem, Titus went to Alex- 
andria, where he assisted at the installation of the sacred 
ox. Apis, the great object of national worship among the 
superstitious Egyptians. Having worn u diadem on this 
flolemn occasion, it was insinuated that he designed to 
usurp his father's throne, and a secret audience which 
he gave to the Parthian ambassadors greatly tended to 
strengthen the injurious suspicion. Having at length 
heard that such a false and calumnious report was cir- 
culated, he resolved at once to refute it, and immediately 
departed for Italy. He was received at Rome with the 
utmost enthusiasm, and his conquest of Juduea was cele- 
brated by one of the most magnificent triumphs ever 
displayed in the city. 

The private life of Titus after his return from the 
east is said to have been sullied by many and great 
vices. The Romans were especially displeased by his 
attachment to Berenice, the daughter of king Agrippa, 
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who was the last monarch of the Herodii line. But 
these errors were but as the passing doutls over the 
solar disc, obscuring for a brief space its Instre, (xdy 
that the subsequent outburst of its meridian, g^ory 
should be the more striking and impressive. 

After the death of his father, Titus ascended the 
imiM;rial throne, and thenceforward conducted himsdf 
with so much clemency, moderation, and juttice, tittt 
he was deservedly called " The delight of the hainiB 
race." It is recorded that being told one evening thrt 
he had not done a kind action during the day, he a* 
claimed with every mark of sincere sorrow, *' Alas ! my 
friends, I have lost a day !" To gratify the people, he 
dismissed the beautiful Berenice, and in spite of hff 
tearH, banished her not only from the city but from 
Italy. Though his brother Domitian disturbed the tnui^ 
quillity of his reign, by claiming a share in the goven^ 
ment; the emperor would not treat him harshly, b«i 
endeavoured to soothe him by the most affectionate, 
remonstrances. The race of spies and informer*, which 
had flourished so much under ])revious emperors, re- 
ceived no encouragement from the virtuous Titos ; be 
even pardoned those who cons])ired against his life, and 
forliade the prosecution of libels against his dignity. 

In the first year of this reign occurred the memorable , 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which produced woA 
dreadful calamities in southern Italy, having over- , 
whelmed the cities of Ilerculanetun and Pompeii, witt 
other places of minor importance. Pliny, the celebrated 
naturalist, anxious to investigate the dreadful pheno- , 
menon, incautiously approached too near, and fell a 
victim. Titus exerted himself with the utmost diligence 
to relieve the sufferers by this awful calamity ; the pro- 
perty of those who had perished without heirs devdved 
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by law to the emperor, but he ordered that the entire 
should be devoted to the relief of the poor, and the 
reparation of the cities. While Titus was in Campania^ 
personally sij^rintending the distribution of his bounty^ 
he received intelligence of a new calamity 3 a formidable 
conflagration burst forth in Rome, and raged for three 
days before its progress could be checked. It induced 
to ashes many pubhc and private buildings, amongst 
others a great part of the Capitol, Pompey's theatre, and 
the magnificent library of Augustus. Titus generously 
took the entire loss upon himself, and repaired all the 
damages out of the imperial revenues. The fire was 
soon followed by a plague in which great multitudes 
perished. 

The emperor's exertions in these trying circumstances 
were gratefully acknowledged by the senate and people ; 
ingenuity was exhausted in devising new honours to his 
name. But he lived not to enjoy them. While witness- 
ing some games in the magnificent amphitheatre that 
bears his name, he was suddenly taken ill, and was 
ordered by the physicians to try the effects of a change 
of air. He had scarcely reached his paternal estate 
when he expired, justly regretted by the entire empire. 
A little before his death, he is said to have declared that 
there was but one action of his life which he wished 
undone 5 if, as is generally supposed, he alluded to the 
nomination of Domitian as his successor, the Roman 
people had good cause to join in the wish, for a more 
execrable tyrant never disgraced a throne than the 
brother and successor of the virtuous Titus. 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT.) 

BORN A.O. 274 — DIED A.D. 337. 

The great extent of the Roman empire, 'and the dangen 
to which its wide frontiers were exposed, indaoed flie 
emperor Diocletian to make a division of hia nnwiddf 
authority. He, therefore, chose a principal associate, to 
whom he gave the title of Augustus, aAd two others cf 
inferior rank, who were styled Ceesars. One of the lattor 
was Constantius, sumamed Chlorus, from the palenew 
of his complexion, a general of high military Tenown^ 
and universally heloved for his mild and • amiable dis- 
position. The other nominations were less wise, Mssd- 
mian the Augustus, and Galerius the second Caesar, had 
no eminent qualifications to justify their selection ; thcj 
were both men of violent passions and depraved habHi. 
Constantius was appointed to manage the afiFairs of Gjr- 
many, Gaul, and Britain, the latter of which comitriei 
bad revolted from the Romans. It was subdued again 
by Constantius, and soon after he and Galerius were 
elevated to the rank of Emperors by the resignatkm cf 
Diocletian and Maximian. Galerius assumed the ikmbi- 
nation of the two Caesars, and selected two ereatures of 
his own. 

The appointment was generally displeasing to the 
empire -, for it had been expected that Constantine, the 
son of Constantius, would have been appointed. This 
young prince was the son of Helena, a woman of mferior 
birth, whom Constantius had divorced soon after Us 
elevation to the purple. Constantino, indignant at the 
repudiation of his mother, entered into the service of 
the emperor Diocletian, imder whom he served wifli 
great reputation against the Germans, the Groths, the 
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Sarmatians^ and the Persians. When Constantius be- 
:*aTne emperor^ he anxiously sought for a reconciliation 
With his gallant son^ the fame of whose exploits was 
spread throughout all the Roman dominions. Constan- 
ine shared his father's anxiety^ but was long prevented 
TOm paying him a visit by the jealous watchfulness of 
Salerius. At lengthy he extorted a reluctant permission 
Scorn the tyrant, and commenced his journey on that 
irery night. Galerius, on learning his departure, became 
Furious, and gave instant orders for a close pursuit 3 but 
the speed with which Constantine journeyed, and his 
prudent precautions, enabled him to escape from this 
danger. 

Constantine joined his father as he was about to sail 
for Britain, and aided him in his wars against the Picts 
and Caledonians. Soon after the termination of these 
wars, Cq^stantius died at York, where he was honour- 
ably interred by his son Constantine, who succeeded him 
in the imperial dignity. 

Constantine was unwilling to take the title of Emperor 
until he had consulted his colleagues ; but the soldiers 
would not brook the delay. Galerius was very indignant 
when he learned the intelligence, but was persuaded by 
his friends to moderate his wrath^ and give Constantine 
the secondary title of Caesar. 

Maxentius, the son of Maximian, was less prudent j 
he declared himself emperor, and persuaded his father 
to quit his retirement and become his colleague. Galerius 
declared war against the usurpers, and Maximian fortified 
himself by entering into close alliance with Constantine, 
to whom he gave his daughter Fausta in marriage. 
Galerius invaded Italy, but was forced to retire with 
great loss, and his colleague Severus was slain. He 
nominated Licinius, an aged debauchee^ to the vacant 

L 2 
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dignity, and stigmatized all others who had assumed the 
imperial title as traitors. 

When Maxentius summoned his father to share in his 
government, he expected that the old man would be 
contented with the name and shadow of power. Bat in 
this hope he was disappointed -, Maximian made some 
fruitless efforts to depose his son, and when baflBed, 
retired first to Constantiue and then to Galerins. He 
even made an attempt to revive the ambition of Diode- 
tian J but the ex-emperor peremptorily refbsed to 
exchange his present tranquil life for the toils and the 
cares of empire. He returned to the court of Constan- 
tiue, and began to plot against the life of that prince : 
his first attempts were discovered and pardoned; but 
being soon detected in a more atrocious conspiracy^ be 
was deservedly executed. The death of Galerins only 
hastened the contests in which the rival Empeiors were 
preparing to engage ; they had hitherto joined in acknow- 
ledging him as lord paramount, though they yielded him 
no obedience, but there was now no person who had an 
uncontested claim even to nominal superiority. We pan 
over the many minor sufferings to which Italy and the 
provinces were subjected during this period of confasioiiy 
and hasten to the event which first gave promise of a 
beneficial revolution, the war between Maxentins and 
Constantine. 

When war was declared, Constantine assembled hiv 
army in southern Gaul, preparatory to his invading 
Italy. Here he is said to have felt some doubt as to 
the god to whom his prayers and vows should be di- 
rected, and to have had his doubts removed by a mira- 
culous manifestation which convinced him of the tmik 
of Christianity. A brilliant light appeared above the sun* 
in the form of a cross^ with the inscription, ''In HoB 
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overcome.** On the same night, a vision revealed to the 
emperor the meaning of the appearance, and directed 
him to assume the mysterious symbol as his cognizance 
on his standard. 

The truth of this anecdote has been contested with 
ludicrous acrimony both by its assertors and opponents ; 
because in fact its truth or falsehood is a matter wholly 
unimportant. Whether Constantine was converted by 
an external sign or an internal impression is indifferent 3 
in either case we recognise the working of the Omni- 
potent j and we regard a miracle in the universe of mind 
as at least equal in its nature and importance to a miracle 
in the universe of matter. The vision we believe to have 
been seen by Constantine alone 5 it may not have been 
real, but its impression was 5 and it is indisputable that 
its effects were manifested in Constantine's conduct. He 
became *a professor of Christianity, and his example was 
followed by the greater part of the imperial family. 

Constantine having passed the Alps was attacked by 
the army of Maxentius, near the city Augusta Tauri- 
norum, now Turin 5 he gained a deoisiv^ victory, whose 
consequences made him master of all the country between 
the Alps and the Po. A second victory was followed 
by the reduction of Verona, and of all the coimtry north 
of Rome. 

Terrified by these defeats, Maxentius shut himself up 
in the city, but was at length duped by the responses of 
the soothsayers to venture an engagement. The battle 
was fought at a place called the Red Rocks, about nine 
miles from the city. Some of the Italian legions, weary 
of the tyranny of Maxentius, fled without striking a 
blow J the Praetorian guards and the cavalry made a 
fiercer resistance, but were finally overwhelmed by 
numbers, and completely routed. Maxentius attempted 
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to make his escape across a bridge of boats which had 
been thrown over the Tiber ; but the weight of the 
multitude broke do^Ti the bridge, and he was drowned 
with a great number of his followers. The tyranfs 
body was found the next day -, the head was struck off 
by order of Constantine, and triumphantly borne into 
that city of which he had been so long the terror and 
the curse. 

Constantine used his victory with great moderation; 
he rejected the counsels of those who wished that the 
axe should reap the harvest which the sword hfid spared, 
and published a decree of amnesty. A more important 
measure was the repeal of all the sanguinary edicts 
against Christianity, which had been in force since the 
reign of Diocletian, and granted to the clergy immunity 
from taxation. 

While Constantine was thus employed in Italy, a con- 
federation of the Germanic tribes] called Franks, or 
*' free men," invaded Gaul, and committed frightful 
havoc. The emperor hastened to succour the province j 
he attacked the barbarians by surprise, and defeated 
them with great slaughter. According to the end 
custom of the times, which Christianity had not yet 
abrogated, he ordered the captives to be exposed to wfld 
beasts, during the games which he displayed to celebrate 
his victory. He commemorated his triumph, and dis- 
played his gratitude for divine protection much more 
worthily, by granting several privileges to the African 
churches, which had suflFered severely from the perse- 
cutions of Maxentius. Licinius, who had married Con- 
stantine's sister, had in the mean time conquered his 
rival Maximiu, and thus the number of emperors was 
reduced to two. Mutual jealousies soon arose betvreen 
Constantine and Licinius, which soon led to a new war. 
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Licinius was severely defeated both in Pannonia and 
Thrace 3 he purchased peace by the cession of several 
important provinces, and then sank back into indolence. 
His rival, on the other hand, directed his march against 
the barbarians who threatened the frontiers of the 
empire, and gained several important advantages over 
the Sarmatians and the Goths. Consequently when 
Licinius renewed the war, the troops of Constantine 
were vigorous and well disciplined, while those of his 
rival were for the most part raw levies. The armies met 
on the plains of Adrianople, and Licinius was completely - 
defeated. He made submissions, but soon after renewed 
the war, was still more decisively overthrown, and made 
prisoner. He was put to death by the emperor's order j 
an 'act which was certainly imjust and unnecessary. 
Constantine, being now sole master of the empire, issued 
several edicts for the legal establishment of the Christian 
religion, and the suppression of all idolatrous worship. 
On his return to Rome, he found the people, naturally 
fond of shows and spectacles, by no means pleased with 
the substitution of the simple rites of Christianity for 
the splendid ceremonials of Paganism. Wearied by 
the remonstrances, the lampoons, and the insults of the 
Romans, he quitted the city with a firm resolution never 
to return, and resolved to give a new capital to the 
empire. 

The place selected for the metropolis of the Roman 
-world was Byzantium, and if natural advantages be 
alone considered, no better choice could have been made. 
Situated on the Thracian Bosphorus, the narrow strait 
between Europe and Asia, which connects the Black 
sea with the great inlets from the Mediterranean, it 
seemed well calculated to be the me^poUs of two 
divisions of the globe^ and the great centre of their com- 
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mercc. The emperor expended immense lams on tbe 
improvement of the chosen city^ which, Etwjr hit own 
name, he called Constantinople. But while the woiks 
were in progress, domestic circumstances occnxnd, 
which darkened the rest of the emperor*s life, and 
hli^^htcd for ever his character with posterity. Fanstiy 
the second wife of Constantine, a woman of the most 
^)rofligate habits, and utterly devoid of moral prindpk^ 
wan very jealous of her step-son Crispus, who, the 
Jeared, would exclude her children from the empbe. 
By artful insinuations she led Constantine to bdieft 
that his son Crispus, and his nephew Licinius, hid 
engaged in a plot against his life. Yielding to his rage^ 
the emperor ordered both the princes to be put to deflth 
without trial, or any opportunity of being heard in their 
own defence. The falsehood of the accusation was socm 
discovered, and several other crimes of Fausta detected; 
. she was suffocated in a hot bath by order of her hns- 
'band, and all suspected of having shared her crime were 
jprlvatdy poisoned or publicly executed. The cmelty 
•of the emperor alienated for a time the affections of his 
subjects, and a great part of his life was passed in a 
constant dread of plots and conspiracies. 

Having completed his new city, . Constantine enteied 
it with great splendour, and proclaimed it the fntoie 
seat of his government. The magnificence of the Byzui- 
tine court was celebrated throughout all the known 
world, and ambassadors came from the most remote 
countries of the East, to court his alliance and protec- 
tion. Anxious to obtain some relief from the over^ 
whelming cares of government, he divided the empire 
into several large provinces, over which his sons and 
nephews were placed as governors. : ^They had not been 
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long established in their several prefectures, when the 
emperor was seized with a disease which the physicians 
pronounced mortal. He now requested to receive the 
sacrament of baptism, which, from some tmknown cause, 
he had hitherto delayed, and prepared himself for the 
awful change he was about to undergo, by pious medi- 
tations, and holy discourse with the ministers of religion. 
Summonses had been sent to the princes, informing 
them of their father's danger, but before they could 
reach Constantinople, he expired. His death was be- 
wailed by all ranks as a national calamity ; imder him 
the Roman empire had reached the pinnacle of its 
fortunes, and from the day of his death it began rapidly 
to decline. His funeral was celebrated with more than 
ordinary magnificence, but a nation's tears were the 
noblest ornaments to his hearse. 
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BORN A.D. 331 — DIED A,D, 363. 

The sons of Constantine, though carefully educated, 
proved cruel and faithless tyrants. Scarcely had their 
father's remains been committed to the tomb, when they 
became jealous of the bequests he had made to his 
nephews, and plotted the extermination of the Flavian 
family. The sanguinary Constantius, the most unprin- 
cipled, but also the most politic of the three princes, 
obtained from the bishop of Nicomedia a forged scroll, 
purporting to be the last will of Constantine, in which 
he was made to say that he had been poisoned by the 
contrivance of his brothers. This was made the pre- 
text for a promiscuous massacre -, two uncles and seven 
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cousins of Constantius were slain without trial; 
fidelity of the domestics with difficulty saved Gi 
and Julian, the sons of Julius Constantius^ from 
daggers of the assassins. 

The rescued princes were afterwards sent to 
ancient palace of the Cappadocian kings, a castl 
great strength near Ceesarea, and received an educa 
suitable to the dignity of their birth, but were, at 
same time, preserved in strict ward. Years rolled 
by the death of his brothers, (Constantius became 
master of the empire, and was persuaded by 
ministers to make Gallus his associate, with the tit 
Ceesar. Julian was, at the same time, released i 
captivity, and permitted to pursue his studies, 
change, however, did not greatly exhilarate him, fa 
knew the characters of his brother and cousin too 
not to foresee that their friendship would be of no 1 
continuance. The very circumstance by which 
emperor expected to cement the alliance, accelerated 
dissolution -, he gave his sister Constantina in marr 
to Gallus 3 and he could scarcely have bestowed u 
him a more fatal gift. The daughter and the sistei 
emperors, and the widow of a king, we may excuse 
for being proud and ambitious ; but she was also f 
guinary and vindictive, ready to punish fancied ins 
by torture and assassination. Gallus, a man of vi 
mind, acted on the suggestions of Constantina, and 
thus led to the commission of deeds which bore 
appearance of treason. He was summoned to ap] 
before Constantius ; his wife died on the journey, i 
he was thus deprived at once of excuse and protect 
Gallus was put to death, and Julian would have shi 
his fate, but for the interference of the empress Eusel 
he was, however, sent a close prisoner to Milan. 
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Ells generous patroness finally procured Julian's release 
m captivity, and he was permitted to pursue his 
[losophical studies at Athens. During his residence 
:hat city, he became dazzled by the false glare of Pagan 
losophy, and secretly apostatized from Christianity. 
3 heathen schools subsequently boasted of this 
iversion, but with very little reason ; Julian attributed 
deaths of his father and brother to the secret 
.uence of corrupt ecclesiastics, and confounded the 
iduct of unworty pastors with the holy system which 
;y disgraced; he was one of the many whom the 
•ruptions of Christianity have made infidels ; the 
iirch of Rome has to answer for many Julians. 
Constantius at length became weary of supporting 
ne the cares of empire, and summoned Julian from 
: retirement to become his associate. The young 
nee left Athens with regret, and received the pro- 
:ce of Gaul with the title of Caesar. Great joy was 
fused among the enemies of the Romans by the news 
this appointment ; they supposed that a mere scholar 
uld be ignorant of military aflfairs, and rioted in the 
ifident anticipations of victory. But Julian's conduct 
m proved that the zealous pursuit of knowledge by 
means disqualifies a man for the duties of public 
; ; he drove the enemies from Gaul, and then afforded 
lat assistance to the emperor in his campaign against 
* Germans. 

Constantius, after having visited Rome, returned to 
3 East, committing to his associate the care of Gaul 
d Germany. Julian, freed from control, pursued 
i victorious career, aand not only restored tranquillity 
the provinces, but greatly enlarged the boundaries of 
i empire. Constantius was engaged in a less successful 
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war against the Persians, and felt very bitterly hot 
great was the contrast between his reverses and tbe 
triumphs of the Casar. He sent to Gaul, ordering tk 
greater part of the army to join him in the East, and 
Julian promised to obey the command. The soldiers, 
however, refused to quit their favourite leader, and, ii 
a sudden tumult, proclaimed him emperor. Historiatf 
dilfor with respect to Julian's conduct on this occasion: 
some say, that he secretly tampered v>ith the soldio^ 
others that the imperial title was forced upon him. ft 
received it with apparent reluctance, whether real oc 
affected, we cannot certainly determine, but he shoved 
no want of firmness in maintaining it. Constantioi 
received the unexpected news with great indigoatioB. 
and ordered Julian instantly to lay aside the impeiiil 
dignity ; but the command was treated with contempt 
The Persian war prevented Constantius from marching 
immediately against his rival, and Julian, taking ad- 
vantage of his absence, made himself master of IllyricuBL 
The emperor, on hearing this news, hastily marched 
towards Europe, but his sudden death in Cilicia avertd 
the calamities of civil war, and left Julian in undi^[mtd 
possession of the entire empire. 

The apostasy of Julian had been long suspected, Iwl 
was not publicly acknowledged before the conquest d 
Illyricum. It might have been fatal to his pretension 
had Constantius lived, for the Christians were noi 
become the great majority of the Roman empire ; bit 
when he became legally their sovereign, they remem 
bered the apostolic precept, and resolved, while the 
feared God to honour the king. The eraperor^s firs 
edict simply proclaimed full liberty of conscience; u 
insidious phrase, which has, on more occasions thtt 
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, been used as a cloak for the worst of purposes. 
lers were also issued for bringing to trial the corrupt 
listers of Constantius 5 but the inquisitorial tribunals 
;ted for the occasion exercised their powers with 
iless severity, and condemned many innocent persons 
death, not without the secret connivance of the 
)eror. The great object of Julian's ambition was to 
known as the restorer of Heathen worship, and still 
re of Heathen literature j he valued himself on his 
1 in logic and rhetoric, he sought frequent oppor- 
ities for their display ; but without laying ourselves 
n to the imputation of prejudice, we may confidently 
^rt that never were more preposterous objects made 

subject of princely ambition. The idolatrous re- 
ons of Greece and Rome were now fairly worn out ; 
n children could no longer be imposed upon by a 
I tale of Jupiter or of Bacchus. Whilst Paganism 
; unopposed, it might have duped its votaries 5 but 
T once it had been fairly brought into competition 
h Revealed Religion, no man, possessing intellectual 
vers above idiotcy, could be persuaded for a moment 
listen to its claims. The philosophers, to whom 
ian paid such implicit homage, were well aware of the 
um into which idolatry had fallen, but they preferred 
jystem which allowed ample scope for the wildest 
ravagances of fancy, and encouraged the pride of 
nan reason, to a pure but humiliating religion, which 
uired its disciples to receive instruction as " little 
Idren." They tried to make Paganism more palatable 

representing all its absurdities as allegories j they 
nd a moral in every nonsensical fable, by which the 
anest understanding was revolted, and the likeness 
ween the moral and the tale was generally less 
^ious than that between #Noalr and Fohi 3 '* they are 
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"words of two syllables^ and of four letten, in wk 
only two are different/' We might well be surprii 
at their folly^ if modem times did not furnish suffice 
examples of the credulity of scepticism, and show h 
much of absurdity the man must believe who disbelief 
Christianity. 

It was soon found that the liberty of conscience pi 
mised by the emperor was delusive. -Edicts were issv 
for shutting up the schools in which Christian instn 
tion was given 3 taxes were levied for the restorati 
of the heathen temples, and all who professed the c 
noxious creed were studiously excluded from imper 
favour. In order to vex the Christiaus, Julian ev 
professed himself the patron of the Jews, and declai 
that he would establish the futility of the prophe 
which foretold the continuance of their dispersion, ai 
of the prostration of their temple. He issued an ed 
for the restoration of the temple ; liberal contributio 
were received from wealthy Jews in various parts 
the empire, but the attempt failed miserably. 

It has long been a subject of controversy wheth 
Julian's design was or was not defeated by a direct mu 
culous interposition. It is not a matter of the slighU 
importance. The acknowledged facts of the case, th 
the project of a powerful prince, supported not mere 
by a willing but an enthusiastic people, was uttei 
defeated, is a sufficient proof that the prediction was i 
award of Providence, against which no human pow 
could contend. Whether miraculous fires burst fro 
the earth and dispersed the workmen 3 or whether fii 
damps in the cavemed ruins alarmed their fears 3 ( 
finally, whether Julian was diverted from his designs 1 
the Persian war, we shall not stop to inquire. In t 
fact that the attempt was made and baffled, we see '^ t! 
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of the Lord revealed.'* How great or how small 
'^fras the interference is a matter wholly indifferent. 

The war against Persia excited Julian's utmost efforts ^ 

3he assembled at Antioch the best soldiers of the empire ; 

Ike offered magnificent sacrifices at the altars of the gods 

^wbich had so long remained deserted^ and he sent to 

consult the oracles of Delphi, Delos, and Dodona. The 

xesponses from these servile shrines promised him certain 

"victory 5 he could scarcely have been duped by such 

subserviency^ and it is probable that they did not impose 

even upon the meanest sentinel. Having collected his 

forces, he proceeded slowly towards the confines of the 

Persian empire, but, with unusual imprudence, he refused 

tbe assistance of his allies, and on more than one occasion 

rejected their offers with insult. 

He reached the limits of his empire without encounter- 
ing any accident, and invaded the province of Ass3rria, 
once the seat of a powerful empire, but which had 
been now for ages a mere dependency on some foreign 
power. Julian laid waste the country with fire and 
sword ; useless and unprovoked cruelty, for he encoun- 
tered no opposition. He at length reached the Tigris, 
and forced a passage over the river, but was unable to 
besiege the city of Ctesiphon as he had intended. Con- 
trary to the advice of his officers, he not only refused all 
proposals of peace, but resolved to advance farther into 
Persia. Deceived by treacherous guides, he destroyed 
tbe fiotilla which would have secured his retreat, and 
marched forward through a country naturally fertile, but 
which the precautions of the enemy had now rendered a 
desert. A few days convinced the emperor of the fatal 
error he had committed 3 to retrace his steps was im- 
possible, and he attempted to effect his retreat by the 
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northern road towards Armenia. The PersiaiiB hnngcp 
his rear, cut off all stragglers, and harassed the retrenting 
army by incessant skirmishes. In one of these pet^ 
cngogcnients the emperor received a mortal wound ; hf 
survived it for a single day, during which he esertei 
himself to console his followers, and then expured. 

It would have been a bitter mortification to the vanilf 
of one who so dearly loved popularity, to learn that hii 
fate was lamented by few, and that his new system of 
Paganism perished witli him. 



ALARIC THE GOTH. 

BORN (AnOL'T) A. D. 350 — DIED A. D. 410. 

The removal of the seat of government from Rome to 
Constantinople destroyed the principle of unity whiA 
held the Roman empire together. Long before Aft 
formal separation between the Eastern and Western 
empires, they were virtually divided by jealous feelingi 
and inconsistent interests. The security of Italy and, 
the adjacent provinces depended on the maintenance of 
the frontiers along the Rhine; on the other handtte 
lower Danube formed the protection of the eastern 
dominions, and when Byzantium became the scat of 
government, it engaged almost exclusively the attentka 
of the emperors. On this frontier a formidable bolt 
appeared in the reign of the emperor Valens^ ^i^iose 
numbers rendered all hopes of resistance ridiculoiis. 
They appeared as suppliants rather than as enemiei^ 
and declared that they were flying before mnre teniUe 
foes who had driven them from their*ancient Mlbitatioiis* 
The emperor granted them certain y te lands ia 
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Thrace, and assigned a portion of his revenue for theiir 
support, until they could cultivate their grants. But 
the beneficent designs of the emperor were frustrated 
by the avarice and cruelty of his ministers. The 
Goths, insulted by the prefects, and seeing their families 
perishing by want, took up arms, and committed dreadful 
lavs^es. Tranquillity was restored by the valour and 
wisdom of the emperor Theodosius, who took a large 
body of the Goths into liis service. Among the most 
distinguished of the warriors whom the emperor had 
thus enrolled in his army, was a young nobleman, 
named Alaric, descended from the family of the Balthi, 
which was considered the second in rank of the Gothic 
families. The military fame he acquired in the service 
of the emperor, made him be regarded as a future leader 
of his nation, and gave him great weight both at the 
Byzantine court and with his own tribes. 

Theodosius at his death divided the Roman dominions 

between his children, bequeathing to Arcadius the 

eastern empire, and the western to Honorius. Stilicho, 

the guardian of Honorius, wished to become the sole 

pvemor of the empire ; but Rufinus, the guardian of 

Arcadius, resolved, at all hazards, to retain the manage- 

Bient of the Byzantine dominions, and invited Alaric to 

t invade the empire. Little persuasion was required 

cither by the Goths or their leaders : from the hour in 

which Theodosius died, Alaric had regarded the empire 

as his prey, wisely conjecturing that he would encounter 

kit little resistance from his inglorious successors. The 

Goths assembled under their favourite leader, entered 

Pumonia, whence they marched, without resistance, into 

Hacedon and Thessaly. A garrison,, sufficient to have 

decked their progress, was stationed in the celebrated 

yiBS of Thermopylae, but it was withdrawn by order 

M 
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of the traitor Rufinus^ and aU Greece nd at tte 
mercy of the mthless invaders. Towns and vUhgei 
were biimed, the male inhabitants^ capable of 
arms, were put to the sword, the females were 
for the worse fate of becoming slaves to ^eir cmd 
querors. The degenerate Greeks did not **t*nipt to 
make resistance, they did not even defend tiie 
of Corinth, and the Peloponnesus shared ^e 
of Phocis, Attica, and Boeotia. No hope of relief 
Constantinople could be entertained, and the 
sufferers craved assistance from Italy. StiUcho^ wjA s 
powerful fleet and army, soon reached the PdopcHineHi} 
by a series of judicious measures, he enclosed the Golhi 
within lines of circumvallation, where there seemed as 
choice between hopeless battle and death by hangK 
But Stilicho's confidence proved destmctive of his plaaS} 
Alaric finding the vigilance of his opponents rdaadt 
unexpectedly forced a passage through the hostile Si- 
trenchments, made a rapid march across the countqr to 
the Corinthian gulf, and transported his troops over Iks 
narrow strait, now called " the Dardanelles of 
before his enemies could prepare for pursiiit. 
had the mortification to learn that Alaric had not oa^ 
eluded his grasp, but made himself master of the iah 
portant pro\*ince of Epirus, concluded a peace wi& As 
treacherous court of Constantinople, and obtained 
the feeble Arcadius the master-generalship of the 
Elyricum. 

Stilicho could no longer continue the mcti 
Alaric had been recognized as the ally and su^aat of 
the eastern emperor 3 he returned to Italy, when hs 
learned that his Grecian estates had been 
through the influence of Rufinns. Tl 1 did 
miserable Arcadius reward the spoiler, and mnish tta 
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defender, of his dominions. Alarie employed the 
provincials in the manufacture of arms^ with which he 
supplied his Goths, and thus removed the only defect 
which had ever rendered the courage of his countrymen 
ineffectual. The great body of the western Goths united 
under his victorious standard, and by the general consent 
of the barbarous chieftains, he was proclaimed king of 
the Visigoths. 

A royal title only served to stimulate the enterprising 
spirit of Alarie 3 he saw no object sufficiently worthy of 
his ambition in eastern Europe, but the rich and fertile 
plains of Italy, where the name of an invader had not 
been heard for centuries, promised a rich reward of 
glory and of plunder.. Honorius, a prince as degraded 
as his brother, made no effort to avert the coming 
danger ; he remained sunk in indplence until Alarie had 
crossed the Alps, and was rapidly marching towards 
Milan. Confusion spread through the palace, the 
cowardly courtiers proposed an instant flight to Gaul, 
and the emperor declared his approbation of the 
dastardly counsels. Stilicho boldly opposed the measure ; 
he urged the prince to maintain a resistance, until he 
•hould have time to assemble the forces of the empire, 
and drive back the €i|pths. During the absence of 
Stihcho, Alarie advanced more rapidly than had been 
expected, for a severe drought had dried up the rivers 
that impeded his march. He arrived before the walls 
of Milan, and the emperor resuming his timidity, fled 
towards Gaul. The rapid movements of the Gothic 
cavalry intercepted his retreat j he was forced to throw 
himself for safety into the little town of Asta, which 
Alarie instantly besieged. The safety of the western 
empire thus depended on the maintenance of an obscure 

M 2 
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town whose name had been previously mikiiowii to 

history. 

Stilicho*s abilities were equal to the cnsis ; he aasan- 
bled his forces with incredible activity^ hastily repassed 
the Alps, and before the Goths dreamed of his retiiiii« 
forced a passage through their lines and raised the siege 
of Asta. Alaric was soon besieged in his turn, and 
urged vainly by some of his best captains to 
his enterprise. The king refused advice, and 
his camp. On the morning of £aster-day, when the 
Goths, who had been converted to Christianity, vren 
engaged in the celebration of that solemn festival, fhdr 
camp was suddenly attacked by Stilicho, and they iven 
forced to an engagement. Notwithstanding the disad- 
vantages under which the Goths laboured, the victoiy 
was long kept doubtful by the heroic exertions of 
Alaric, but at length Stilicho's infantry forced the Gothic 
entrenchments, and the fate of the day was decidedt 
Undaunted by this severe defeat, Alaric, with . hm 
cavalry, unexpectedly pushed over the Apennines, with 
the intention of surprising Rome. He was ag^n baffled 
by the activity of Stilicho, and forced to accept tenns of 
peace. Alaric, disappointed in Italy, resolved to lead 
his forces into Gaul; but his plans were betrayed -fay 
some of his followers, and Stilicho inflicted a second 
and more grievous defeat on the Goths at Verona. Ho^ 
however, entered into negotiations with the vanquished 
monarch, whose despair he justly dreaded, and permitted 
Alaric to purchase peace by evacuating Italy. The GoA 
even became, for a time, the pensioned servant of the 
western emperor, and aided, but feebly, in repelling tha 
incursions of other barbarians. 

But the abihties and the fame of Stilicho had piov 
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cmred him hosts of enemies^ who eagerly plotted his 
overthrow. The wretched Honorius himself envied 
and feared his great minister^ and lent a ready ear 
to the suggestions of his treacherous courtiers 3 the 
cowardly Romans declared that he insulted them hy 
committing their defence to barbarous auxiliaries ; and 
the corrupt legions deemed it a degradation that the allies 
were put on a level with the household troops. Even 
the courtly minions who had fled from Milan complained 
of the treaty with Alaric, and asserted, that if they had 
commanded at Verona, they would have brought the 
Gothic monarch in chains to their master. The fatal 
orders were issued for his destruction, and Honorius 
sanctioned the murder of the only person able to* protect 
his empire. 

The barbarian troops that Stilicho had taken into the 
Roman service were eager to avenge his fate, they feared, 
however, for the safety of their families, kept as hostages 
in the chief cities of Italy. But the folly and cruelty of 
the Romans had not yet reached its consummation ; on 
the same day, and as if by a common signal, the families 
of the barbarians were massacred throughout Italy, and 
their fortunes plundered. Thirty thousand warriors 
were thus made the deadly enemies of the Roman name^ 
and urged by every motive to labour for its destruction. 
They had not long to wait for a leader 3 Alaric soon 
recrossed the Alps, and they at once ranged themselves 
tuider his standards. Honorius shut himself up in 
Ravenna 3 but Alaric would not waste time on the siege 3 
he pushed forward without encountering any opposition^ 
and soon pitched his camp under the walls of Rome. 

More than six centuries had elapsed since a hostile 
army had been seen from the ramparts of the " Eternal 
City,*' as it was fondly designated in the age of its glory. 
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but during that interval it had lost every thiag firan 
Mrhich the real security of a state is derived. The popa* 
lation of Rome, was now a mere rabble, composed of 
various tribes and nations, with scarce a siiigle ftiniljr 
that could trace its genealogy to the age of the repuUiei 
Vice and profligacy of the worst descriptioii pervaded 
every rank of society 3 the very name of patriotism wm 

m 

forgotten. Alaric was allowed to blockade tiie dtf 
without opposition. The Romans had not coange to 
attempt a sally : they hoped to receive aid firoM 
Ravenna } but Honorius was too much occupied ii 
providing for his own security to attempt the deUvennee 
of his subjects. Famine at length arose in the city ; il 
rcsour^s were cut off, and its horrors increased "wHk 
frightful rapidity 5 plague, the usual attendant of fiumiiM^ 
next appeared, and the citizens perished by thoosands. 
At length deputies were sent to the Gothic camp to tnat 
about the terms of ransom. They were received bf 
Alaric with courtesy, and directed to state their temML 
With pompous parade, which, under the drcmnstuicea^ 
was perfectly ludicrous, they demanded a fair anl 
honourable capitulation, in consequence of the ASH, tiie 
valour, and the number of the Roman citizens. Akrie 
replied, *' The thicker the hay the easier it is mowed ;** ft 
rustic metaphor which his attendants hailed with shoilli 
of applause. The abashed deputies requested tiiat he 
should then fix his own terms ; he demanded " all tiie 
gold and silver in Rome, all the precious moveables, and 
all the slaves who could prove their claims to the titk 
of barbarians." — *' What then Will you leave us ?" asked 
the deputies 5 — "Your lives," was the brief and ston 
reply. Less severe terms were subsequentiy granted, 
but large sums were sacrificed, and the resjMte^ tiins 
obtained, was as brief as it was inglorious. 
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Alaric established his winter-quarters in Tuscany^ 
where he was joined by thousands of Gothic slaves who 
broke their chains m every part of Italy, and by a power- 
fill reinforcement, led by his brother from the banks of 
the Danube. But notwithstanding his prosperous con- 
dition, he anxiously desired peace on any terms that 
would secure to him a fixed seat and centre of power^ 
for he daily felt how precarious is the sovereignty that 
consists in the guidance of migratory bands. He opened 
a negotiation with, the ministers of Ravenna, and endured 
for some time with exemplary patience the imbecility, 
the uncertainty, and the treachery of Honorius and his 
successive ministers ; at length, roused by a wanton 
insult, he broke off the treaty abruptly and oncp again 
marched towards Rome. Having seized the magazines 
and port of Ostia, whence the citizens derived all their 
food, he threatened to destroy both unless the city was 
surrendered. The Romans, in alarm, promised com- 
phance; they declared that Honorius was no longer 
worthy to reign, and by the direction of Alaric, Attains, 
the prefect of the city, was elected emperor. Honorius 
was reduced to such distress that he offered to acknow- 
ledge his rival's title, and to share with him the western 
empire. But Attains was unworthy of his elevation : he 
lost the confidence of Attila, without acquiring that of 
his new subjects, and he joined the Roman senate, offer- 
ing a pointed insult to his benefactor. He was soon 
publicly degraded, and his royal robes sent to Honorius, 
as a proof that there was no longer any impediment to a 
negotiation. But the folly of the court at Ravenna was 
beyond cure j the emperor refused to court one whom 
he regarded as a barbarian, and Alaric for the third time 
froceeded to wreak his vengeance upon Rome. The 
senate^ in despair, resolved to delay rather than avert 
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the fate of the capital by resistance ; but Mme .ikarp 
during the night betrayed one of the gates to the eneqq^ 
and the Romans were awakened from slumber by the 
sound of the Gothic trumpet in their streets. Hm 
Christian feelings of the Goths partially restrained the 
horrid deeds usually perpetrated by a licentioiis anqr 
in a captured city; the churches were spared, and 
all ecclesiastical property respected; but further the 
compunction of the barbarians did not extend, and tfafe 
Romans were subjected to every outrage and indigni^ 
that united cruelty^ lust^ and rapacity, could mflict 
Conspicuous among the ravagers were the bands of 
emancipated slaves, eager to punish the wrongs theyluill 
suffered from tyrannical masters; dreadful was the 
retribution they exacted, but scarcely less dreadful woe 
the cruelties they had to avenge. For six days Rome 
remained a prey to the savage conquerors ; at the end of 
that time Alaric led his forces, loaded with plunder, in 
search of new conquests. He passed without oppositiail 
through the south of Italy, and was about to embuk 
for Sicily, when he suddenly sickened and died. Hii 
soldiers buried him in a very extraordinary manner; 
they made their captives change the course of « rivcif 
and interred him with his richest trophies in the vacent 
bed. They then directed the waters once more te 
their accustomed bed, and by a ruthless massacre of tibe 
prisoners engaged in the task, concealed for evor tiK 
grave of the mighty Alaric. 



ATTILA THE HUN. 

bohn about a.d. 410 — died a. d. 453. 

The Huns were the most fierce and sanguinary of the 
barbarous nations that overran the Roman empire vod : 
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if (Completed its destracticm* They came odgiiiii^ 
i the remote districts of northern Asia^ nnknown'lo 
Mrriters of Greece and Rome 3 but ihmi the desci^ 
given of them, they manifestly bdonged to the 
t Mongolian race, whose migrations have so oAn 
iged the dynasties of Asia. Aboat the 395th yeav 
le Christian era their progress began toiexcila alami 
oghout Europe 3 they drove before them the Alms 
the Goths, and at length pitched their tents in Fni«r 
a, which has received from them its modem* name 
lungary. Rugilas, the monarch of those hofdoi,' 
itened at once the eastern and western empires^ but 
icinity to the former rendered him more tmly toat^ 
ible to Constantinople than to Rome. The emperor 
Mdosius II., a feeble and nnwarlike prince, purdhased 
3uourable safety by bestowing a large penabn on 
jarbarian, and giving him the title of generaL But 
te same time^ with the perfidy for which the Byna- 
court was always remarkable, he stimnlatied th€) 
2cted nations to throw o£f their alle^ance to the 
s, and promised them his alliance* Rngilas sent 
issadors to complain of this breach of fedth, whcMa 
Ghfteks tried to amuse by an evasive negotiation^ 
Rugilas had no taste for the beauties of diplomatic 
ig; he sent a peremptory demand for instant redress^ 
Theodosius was forced to send two noblemen of 
rank to arrange the terms by which his forbearance 
it be purchased. 

le progress of the treaty was suspended by the 
h of Rugilas. He was succeeded by his nephews 
a and Bleda, the sons of his brother Mundzuk 5 they 
ted a personal interview to the imperial - deputies^ 
forms used by the barbarous princes were studiously 
itbag ', they did not even dismount from their horsiea 
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when the ambassadors arrived, and tbey would noi 
abaU* one tittle of their extravagant demands. Thoe 
were, that the annual stipend should be doubled,—! 
ransom paid for escaped Roman captives^ — all treatia 
with the euemifs of the Huns annulled^ — and all fngitiTei 
and deserters who had fled from the Huns delivered to 
their justice. With these terms the emperor meuly 
complied, and Attila showed his contempt for rack 
weakness by crucifying the fugitives ^hat had been sol 
back, within the precincts of the empire. Superstitki 
had a powerful hold over the pagan Hons^ and AttOi 
craftily used it to strengthen his influence. He reported 
that he had received from a shepherd, who discovered 
it by accident, the sacred sword of the national go4 
and that its possession gave him a divine claim to 
the dominion of the universe. The declaration m 
implicitly credited by the barbarians 3 they did not evci 
remonstrate when Attila deposed and murdered hil 
brother Bleda. 

Having now become sole monarch of his fonnidabk 
race, Attila extended his sway over the neighbouiiflf 
tribes both of Scythia and Germany. Nations that bad 
made the Roman emi>erors tremble acknowledged tiie 
Hun for their master 3 he reckoned among his vassal! 
the kings of the Gepidac and the Ostrogoths. He vai 
less successful in his invasion of Persia, from whence 
his forces were driven with loss, but he was prevented 
from avenging the (calamity by engaging in war with the 
emperor of the cast. 

The causes of this war were, the alliance of Attila with 
Genseric king of the Vandals, whom the forces of both 
empires threatened ; and the rich spoils of Thrace and 
Macedon. The immediate occasion of hostilities was • 
dispute between the Huns and the bishop of Margin, ia 
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which hoth seem to have heen guilty of predatory incur- 
sions. Attila, having issued a brief declaration of war, 
invaded the Roman territories, and laid them waste with 
a ferocious cruelty, exceeding all powers of description. 
The worst excesses of Alaric were as nothing compared 
to his most tender mercies ; it was his savage boast that 
'* grass never grew again on the ground where his horse 
had trod." The armies raised to oppose him were abso- 
lutely rode down by his squadrons, and the whole 
breadth of Europe, from the £uxine to the Adriatic sea, 
was ruthlessly desolated, with the single exception of 
the space enclosed by the walls of Constantinople. No 
attempt to check the barbarians was made by the rulers 
of the western empire 5 they no longer regarded the 
people of the eastern division as their brethren, and they 
viewed their calamities passively, without dreaming that 
their own day of similar endurance « was not far distant. 
Theodosius was forced to accept the terms of peace 
dictated by the haughty conqueror; they were more 
(merous and more disgraceful than those to which he 
hftd formerly assented ; and he again had the meanness 
to yield, to the vengeance of Attila, all the revolted 
■ubjects of the Huns that had fought beneath his ban- 
aers. This act of monstrous perfidy destroyed all 
eonfidence between the barbarians and the court of 
Constantinople, which thus showed that it was equally 
destitute of honour and of power to protect its adherents. 
Iheodosius was destined to endure greater humiliations; 
he was induced by one of his ministers to bribe Attila*s 
■mbassadors to assassinate their master, and to send a 
deputation to watch the event, imder. the pretence of 
ttpediting a treaty. The treachery was discovered, and 
flie monarch of the Huns threatened dreadful revenge ; 
hit he was pacified by the submissive apologies of the 
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degraded emperor, and bestowed upon him a cai 
temptuons forgiveness. Theodosius did not long mum 
his humiliation 5 he died from the effects of a fall vlifl 
hunting, and was succeeded by his sister Palchen 
The empress gave her hand and throne to Mardan^i 
general equally conspicuous for his ability^ his integri^ 
and his piety. 

Attila, after a short repose, hesitated whether b 
should first attack the eastern or western empire. In 
dignation at the refusal of tribute by Mardan urged hnl 
to assail Constantinople ; but the more tempting weaM 
of Gaul and Italy induced him to march westwardi 
At this time the western empire was nominally ruled bn 
Valentinian III., but the power of the state was reaD] 
shared between his mother Placidia, and MtiuB, a genot 
of great abilities, but very questionable principkfl 
Honoria, the sister of the emperor, having been detects 
in criminality, was sent as a state prisoner to the coor 
of Constantinople, from whence she wrote to Attill 
tendering him her hand and her imperial rights, if h 
would liberate her from confinement. The Hon, wb 
had several wives already, treated her overtures witi 
contempt, until he thought that they might afford hii 
some plausible pretence for the war that he meditated 
and he then proclaimed himself the champion of di 
injured Honoria. 

The levies of Attila were completed on a scale c 
astonishing magnitude : " A rabble of kings,*' says fb 
Gothic historian, Jomandes, " waited on him as satd 
lites." His mighty hosts at length moved westwardi 
crossed the Rhine on a bridge of boats, and forcing thd 
way into the very heart of France, laid siege to Orkani 
^tius made every exertion to raise a force sufficient t 
stem the torrent, and succeeded in gaining the active ai 
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of Theodoric, the raler of the Visigothic monarchy, 
founded in Ganl by the successors of Alaric. Orleans 
was taken by storm 5 but scarcely had it fallen when it 
y^ recovered by the forces of i£tius and Theodoric, 
yrho forced the Huns to retire. Attila retreated to Cha- 
.k]^iis, where the level plains favoured the operations of 
his Scythian cavalry. Hither he was followed by the 
Romans and Goths ; a dreadful battle ensued, in which 
tibye Hims were severely but not decisively defeated ; the 
Goths were checked in their career of triumph by the 
loss of their sovereign, who fell wounded from his horse 
and was trampled to death ; iEtius also would not follow 
up his advantages until he learned the fortune of his 
allies. The Huns were thus enabled to retreat to their 
' f amp : Torismond, the new Gothic king, was anxious to 
besiege it, but i£tius withheld his consent, for he dreaded 
his allies full as much as his enemies. Attila took ad- 
ifantage of their neglect, and effected his retreat through 
Gaul, burning and destroying every thing which had 
been spared during his advance. 

. This defeat did not repress the courage and enei^ of 
Attila; he appeared again in the field at the beginning of 
the following year to claim the dowry of the princess 
Honoria, but Italy, not Gaul, was the theatre of his 
exploits. The city of Aquileia was the first place that 
resisted his arms : so obstinately was the place defended 
that the Huns insisted on raising the siege -, Attila, by an 
artful appeal to their superstitions, prevailed upon them 
to persevere, and Aquileia was taken. So fearful was 
the revenge of the barbarians, that in the next generation 
the site of the city could no longer be determined with 
accuracy. Northern and central Italy now lay at the 
mercy of him who never knew its name. Those who 
had assisted ^tius in the defence of Gaul refused their 
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succour to Italy; the legions were few and not onr 
courageous, and the Romans were as great a coUeclMi 
of feeble cowards as ever had been assembled whlin 
the walls of a city. The emperor, therefore, had vo 
resource but negotiation to save his capital, and Attih 
was bribed by a large sum to retire from before the wdi 
of Rome. 

As if to throw an air of ridicule over his ravages, te 
barbarian threatened to return with fresh vimlenee^ 
unless his promised bride Honoria was delivered wMub 
a stipulated time to his ambassadors ; and then 
to the banks of the Danube for the purpose of 
brating his nuptials with a new and jroonger bride. 
The night of his marriage was the night of his dsnA: 
the circumstances are variously related; the mon 
common account is that he died of an hemorrhage pro- 
duced by excessive drinking; but others accuse kis 
bride of having wished by assassination to avenge tiie 
wrongs of her kindred and country. The funeral riles 
of Attila were like those of Alaric ; all the captives vks 
had laboured in preparing his grave were mnrdend. 
With him died the glory of the Huns ; in a few 
after bis death they were broken and mixed with 
hordes, and the very name of the nation, once so fisr- 
midable, disappears from history. 



CLOVIS THE FRANK. 

BORN A. D. 462 — DIKD A. D. 511. 

The Franks were a confederation of the- Gferman tribes 
that dwelt between the Rhine, the Weser, the Maine, 
and the Elbe. They took the title of Franks, or IVce- 
men, to show their resolute love of independence, and 
they gave the name of Franda to the country in wUdt 
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they were settled^ a name that was subsequently to 
belong to far different territories. After having been 
frequently repulsed by the Romans, they succeeded in 
passing the Rhine^ a.d. 430^ and conquering a great 
part of ancient Belgium. Toumay, Cambray^ and 
Amiens^ were included in the new kingdom of France 
thus established in Gaul. The tribe that advanced 
farthest to the south and west was that of the Sicambri, 
who took the name of Merovingi, from Merovic *, one 
of their ancient chiefs. After the death of i£tius, who 
had been treacherously murdered by his imbecile and 
ungrateful master^ the emperor Yalentinian, Childericf 
extended the dominions of the Franks at the expense 
of the Romans^ but died in the midst of his victorious 
career, and was succeeded by his son Clovis f. 

Gaul was at this period almost wholly severed from 
the Roman empire ; the southern part was still called 
*' the province," but the rest of the country was shared 
between the Burgundians, the Goths^ and some inde- 
pendent Frankish tribes. The young Sicambrian mo- 
narch resolved to make himself master of the entire 
country, and to begin by attac;^ing the Romans, whose 
dominions were at once the richest and the weakest. 
The city of Soissons was the capital of a little kingdom 
founded by the patrician Syagrius after the dissolution 
of the western empire. Taking advantage of the merited 
popularity he enjoyed as provincial governor, Syagrius 
assumed the title of King of the Romans, and was gladly 
obeyed by his subjects. Against him were the first 

• More properly Mere-wig, from Afere, great, and Wig, a warrior. 

t Child, a young man, Rik, brave. 

X More properly Hlod-wig, from Hlod, or laud, celebrated, and Wig, 
a warrior. It is the same name that is now pronounced Louis.— 
Wachter's Glossary, 
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fforts of Clovis directed; a battle was fought luai 
Soissons, in which the Romans were totally defeated, 
and the city immediately surrendered. Syagrius son^ 
refuge with the king of the Goths, but on the demand 
of Clovis, was delivered to the conqueror, and privatdy 
beheaded. The capture of Soissons was followed by tbto 
subjugation of the Tongriaus, a Prankish tribe that had 
settled in Guul. 

Immediately after this victory, Clovis sought and ob- 
tained the hand of Clotilda^, the niece of the Burgnn- 
dian king Gondobald f^ a young princess who had been 
educated in the Catholic faith, though the Arian heresy 
was established among the Burgundians as well as 
among the Goths. Clovis was still a Pagan, but in a 
dreadful battle with the Germans, seeing his Franks 
give ground, he besought the aid of Clotilda's God^ and 
attributing the subsequent victory to the efficacy of his 
prayers, he embraced Christianity. The CQjiversiim of 
such a powerful prince to the Catholic faith, at a time 
when the principal Christian rulers were followers of 
Arius, diffused great joy through the western churches; 
the ceremony of baptism was performed with great 
pomp by Remigius, bishop of Rheims, and an embassy 
was sent from the Pope to c(mgratulate him, whom the 
Romish church now regarded as its champion. It was 
probably through clerical influence that the Armorican 
Republics immediately placed themselves under the 
protection of Clovis, and all the Romans throughout 
Gaul acknowledged him as their sovereign. Thus ended 
the Roman dominion in Gaul, which had continnrt 
more than five hundred years. 

* More properly Hlot-hilde, from Hlot, celebrated, and hildt, a 
young lady, 
t From Cond, a soldier, and 6a/J, courageous.— TTa^tfr*! CUf$§ary, 
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hjAai. by Theodoric * kiug of the Ostrogoths, who had 
bonded a powerful state in Italy, Clovis gained several 
advantages over the Burgundians, and at length ren- 
dered them tributary. Religion is said to have formed 
one of the pretexts of this war \ it is indeed certain that 
the Romish clergy celebrated the conquests of Clovis as 
triumphs of the faith. Jealousy between the allies pre- 
vented the complete destruction of the Burgundian 
kingdom ; but the Frankish monarch only granted 
peace to secure time and opportunity for preparing a 
more extensive system of warlike operations. 

When all his preparations were complete, Clovis 
resolved to assail the Yisigothfl^ who held the kingdom 
of Aquitain. The south of France was thus doomed to 
receive a foretaste of the calatnitics which religious wars 
inflict, and to iind Clovis the precursor of the perse- 
cutors that in a later age exterminated the Albigenses. 
The king's speech to his military council was very cha- 
racteristic. ' *' It displeases me," he said, " that the 
Goths, who are Arians, should occupy the best part of 
Gaul} let us go, with the help of (rod, and drive them 
avay 3 let us make their lands subject to us, for they 
arc excellent, and we shall do well." The speech was 
received with shouts of applause, and the armies 
marched forward exultingly. A battle was fought near 
Poictiers, in which the Visigoths were totally defeated, 
and their king slain. The whole province of Aquitain 
was subdued, but the vigorous defence of Aries deferred 
the ruin of the Visigoths j it gave time for Theodoric to 
interfere, and through his influence Clovis was induced 
to leave the vancjuished in possession of some porticm 
of their territories. 

The Ripuarian Franks chose Clovis for their sovereign, 

• From T)\€odt greatly, and rikt brave— IFac/ifer** Glouary, 

N 
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after their monarch and his son had been assassinated 
by his means -, yet such was the state of moral feeling, 
that the ecclesiastical historian, who relates both the 
acquisition and the crimes by which it was obtained, 
uses the following words : " Thus were the enemies of 
Clovis delivered daily into his hands by Providence^ 
because his intention was upright, and j his conduct 
pleasing to Heaven '^." The people of Verdun alone 
resisted this transfer of their allegiance to the murderer 
of their former king -, but the city having been closely 
besieged, and no chance of relief appearing, they were 
forced to surrender. He next attacked the king of 
Cambray, who ruled over another Prankish tribe^ and 
succeeded by bribery rather than valour. The prisoneif 
were put to death by the cruel conqueror ; and to secure 
the dominions he had acquired, he ruthlessly massacred 
the Prankish princes throughout Gaul, many of vrbam 
were his near kinsmen. 

Clovis did not long survive the complete conquest of 
Gaul, which from henceforward began to be called 
Prance. He died at Paris in the thirty-first year of 
his reign. 



CHOSROES I. OR NUSHIRVAN, 

LORN A.D. 498 — DIED A.D. 579. 

While the Western empire was totally destroyed by 
the barbarian invaders, the empire of the East, equally 
feeble and demoralized, was frequently brought to the 
verge of ruin ; but the impregnable situation of its 
capital, and the unity of its despotic government, long 
delayed its fall -, there were even times when it seemed 
likely to regain its former eminence. This was more 

^ Greg. Tur. l. ii. c. 40. 
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;cially the case in the reiga of Justinian, who, though 
iinwarlike prince, had the good fortune to possess 
ly excellent generals, especially Narses and Belisarius. 

Persians were the great competitors with the rulers 
Constantinople for the empire of the East, especially 
;he reign of Chosroes, or Nushirvan^ but before 
ting the circumstances of this monarch's active life, 
must give some account of the state and condition 
is country. 

he Seleucidae received Persia after the diviaon of 
cander's empire, but their harsh government drove 
inhabitants into rebellion, and a series of obscure 
s and revolutions followed. At length the Arsacidse, 
ice of Parthian princes, occupied the throne, and 
lired such power that they contested the empire of 
East with the Romans even in the age of the Ceesan. 

Arsacidae were attached to the Grecian forms of 
atry, and persecuted those who adhered to the re- 
in of Zoroaster. During five hundred years the 
dans remained subject to these princes, until Ar- 
lir Babekan, called by the Greeks Artaxerxes,' raised 
standard of revolt. The insurrection was successful, 
Arsacidae were expelled, the Magian religion re- 
ed, and a new line of princes established in Persia, 
^d the Sassanides, from Sassan, the father or perhiq>s 
emote ancestor of Ardeshir. This change in the 
dan dynasty was accompanied by a religious revolu- 
, whose effects were felt not merely in Asia but in 
ope. Mani or Manes attempted to compound a new 
em of religion from the (K>ctrines of Zerdusht and 
truths of Christianity, and the baleful consequences 
le dangerous compromise were a series of heresies 
1 which the Eastern churches are even now scarcely 
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The Magians had suffered persecution, bat they had 
not learned mercy 3 they strenuously urged on the 
minds of the Sassanid monarchs the duty of establishmg 
uniformity of worship in their dominions, and even ex* 
tending the sway of their religion by the sword. In 
the reign of Yezdegerd II. (a.d. 441), we find the Magi 
addressing the following exhortation to their sovereign*. 
" Valiant King ! the gods have given thee empire and 
victory : they require no corporeal homage ; but look to 
it that all tribes and nations of thy kingdom be brooght 
under one law, after which thou wilt also subject die 
land of the Greeks to thy belief. Gird thyself, then; 
O King ! on this exhortation : gather together an army, 
and set out against the land of the KushaniaDst* 
Assemble all the tribes, and lead them without delay 
within the Gates of the Watch X, and set up thy tents 
even there. Shouldest thou hold them all fast in a 
distant foreign* land, then wilt thou obtain the object of 
thy wishes. Shouldest thou glorify us in our faitfi, 
then wilt thou rule over the land of the Kushanianfl^ 
especially as the Greeks will make no inroad into tby 
territory ; only exterminate the sect of the ChristianB." 
In compliance with the wishes of the priests, a cmel 
persecution was commenced, and the Christians in Persia 
nearly exterminated. 

The example of Mani was followed by Mazdek, who, 
like all eastern impostors, commenced his career by ren- 
dering himself famous for ascetic severities. His tenets 
are only known to us from the writings of his enemies, 

* This document is taken from Vartan's Armenian History, publiihad 
by the Oriental Translation Committee. 

t The Huns or Scythians. 

X The celebrated pass of Derbend, frequently called the Caspini 
gates ; it is the only known pass over the Caucasus. 
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knd we mnst^ therefore, hesitate in believing that he 
taught such impracticable doctrines as the community 
bf property, and the inutility of marriage. Kobad^, 
king of Persia, was one of his converts, but the priests 
and the nobles, indignant at this desertion of the 
national faith, deposed their monarch, and threw him 
into prison. After having lingered long in a dungeon, 
Kobad was enabled to maice his escape by the con- 
trivance of his queen, with whom he changed dresses. 
He was finally restored to his throne, and the remainder 
of his reign is described as a period of uninterrupted 
prosperity. 

Kobad had three sous, but his favourite was Khosrou 
or Chosroes, the youngest of his family. To him he 
resolved to bequeath his crpwn, and in order to fit him 
for the duties of a sovereign, he determined to have him 
educated at the court of Constantinople. The emperor 
Justin at first consented to take charge of the young 
prince 3 but being told by some of his suspicious coun- 
sellors that Chosroes might hereafter make some claim 
to a share in the empire, under the pretence of being 
his adopted child, he raised such difficulties that the 
design was ultimately abandoned. Chosroes felt this 
treatment as an insult, and it was one great cause of the 
inveterate hatred which he ever after displayed against 
the Romans. But the domestic instruction which the 
prince received was not inferior to that which might 
have been attained at the imperial court 5 from the 
generosity of disposition that he manifested in -early 
youth, he was popularly called Nushirvan, that is, '^ the 
Magnificent," by which name he is still celebrated 
by oriental writers. The following affectionate remon- 
strance of Kobad to his favourite son, on the only 
* Called Cavades by the Greek historians. 
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defect that he discovered in his character^ deserves to 
be quoted. " I observe/' said he^ " every estimable 
quality united in you^ but you have one fault 5 yoa 
judge too severely of others. I desire^ my son, you 
should act according to your own opinions ; bat I 
should- wish you to think more favourably both of the 
character and judgment of other men. Depend upon it» 
more great enterprises are defeated by distrust than by 
confidence." 

After the death of Kobad, Kaoos, his eldest son, wm 
about to assume the regal title, but he was prevented 
by the Mobud^, or High Priest, who declared that the 
throne should remain vacant until the late king'f 
testament had been read to the general assembly of 
the priests and nobles. Pursuant to proclamation, an 
assembly was held ; the Will was produced and read; 
it recommended Nushirvan to the nation, and he wai 
instantly hailed monarch of Persia. The most probaUe 
reason for thus setting aside Kaoos is, that he was sos- 
pected of secret attachment to the Manichean creed, and 
of having conspired with the professors of that heresy 
to dethrone his father. His guilt, however, covld not 
have been clearly established, for he was permitted not 
only to retain his life, but to remain at court 

Immediately after the votes had been given, Nushiivan 
addressed the assembly in the following terms : " AH 
the principal offices of the kingdom are filled by worth* 
less and despicable men 3 and who, in such days, wodU 
make a vain attempt to govern this kingdom according 
to principles of wisdom and justice ? If I do my dntfj 
I must make great changes ^ the result of these may be 
bloodshed -, my sentiments towards many of you would 

, * The Greeks mistook the ecclesiastical title for a proper name, vbA 
ascribe the prevention of Kaoos's reign to Mebodes. 
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perhi^s alter, and families whom I now regard would 
be rained. I have no desire to enter into such scenes 3 
they are neither suited to my inclination, nor to my 
character, and I must avoid them. The nohles with one 
accord declared themselves convinced of the necessity 
of extensive refarms, and pledged themselves hy oath, 
to support the measures of their new monarch with 
their lives and properties. 

Nushirvan then ascended the throne, and addressed 
the assembly as his subjects. '' The authority which I 
derive from my office is established over your persons, 
not over your hearts : God alone can penetrate into the 
secret thoughts of man. I desire that you should un- 
derstand from this, that my vigilance and control can 
extend only over your actions, not over your consciences 5 
my judgments shall always be founded on the principles 
of immutable justice, not on the dictates of my indivi- 
dual will or caprice 5 and when, by such a proceeding, 
I shall have remedied the evils which have crept into 
the administration of the state, the empire will be 
powerful, and I shall merit the applause of posterity.'* 

Nushirvan did not long maintain his tolerant prin- 
ciples j he ordered Mazdek to be put to death, and 
proscribed his tenets as delusive and dangerous 5 but it 
appears probable that the false prophet had provoked 
this persecution by opposing the royal authority. It is 
not clear whether this persecution was not connected 
with the suppression of a conspiracy formed against the 
king by his brother Saum, or, as he is called by the 
Greeks, Zames 5 the ground of our entertaining such a 
suspicion is, that Saum is reported to have relied for 
support on the Manichees. 

The choice which Nushirvan made of a prime 
minister is a circumstance for which he is greatly 
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praised by oriental writers. This high office was en- 
trusted to Abuzurg Mihir, whom merit alone raised 
fn)ni a mean condition to the highest rank in the state. 
He was secretly a professor of Christianity^ and used hii 
inflnence to check the jx^rsecuting spirit of the MagJL 
which they revenged by procuring his condemnation ia 
a subsequent reign. 

In the beginning of this reign^ the emperor Justiniin 
had purchased a disgraceful peace from the PersiaDfl^ 
and was thus ena1>led to direct the whole strength of hii 
empire to the prosecution of the war against the Vandali 
in Africa. When Nushirvan sent ambassadors to con* 
gratulate the court of Constantinople, on the conqucati 
which Belisarius had made in Africa, he directed then 
to tell the emperor that he had a right to some share of 
the spoils, since peace with Persia had enabled the em* 
penir to made conquests. Justinian took the hint^ and 
presented the Persian monarch with a large sum of 
money. But this was not sufficient to avert a war, 
especially as national enmity was added to the jeakNUj 
between the mimarchs. The immediate cause of hos- 
tilities appears, however, to have been the miscondact 
of Justinian. 

When the Arsacida* were driven from the PersiiB 
throne, they established a new but a feeble kingdom ia 
Armenia. Situated on the confines of the Persian and 
Roman empires, the independence of the ArmeniaM 
was alternately menaced from either frontier^ and Itft 
monarchs were obliged to obey commands sometimei 
from one powerful neighbour, and not unfrequentlf 
from both. Justinian had treated some of the Armeniaa 
princes severely, and they naturally sought the pro- 
tection of Nushirvan. The Persian monarch in his fiiat 
campaign reduced the greater part of Syria^ took die 
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dty of Antioch by storm ; but failing to reduce Dara^ 
rttamed loaded with spoil to his own dominions. 

Tlie inhabitants of Colchis, being oppressed by their 
Byzantine rulers^ were induced to place themselves under 
the protection of the Persians. In the early part of his 
second campaign, Nushirvan subdued the province of 
Colchis, and was pursuing his conquests on the Euxine 
sea, when he received intelligence that Behsarius had 
invaded Persia, and was therefore forced to return for 
the protection of his own country. The war continued 
during the two following years with mutable fortune ; it 
was at length terminated by a treaty in which the two 
great powers agreed to share the dominions of the Ar- 
menians and Colchians between them. The superiority 
of the Persians, however, was acknowledged by Jus- 
tinian's consenting to pay a large tribute. : 

While engaged in the Roman war, Nushirvan made 
some extensive conquests in other directions. He 
annexed to his empire some of the Scythian or Tartar 
districts north of the Oxus, a great portion of northern 
India, and some provinces of Arabia. The subjugation 
<rf the Tartar hordes secured the tranquillity of north- 
eastern Persia, which had been almost annually devas- 
tated by these tribes of robbers, and leisure was afforded 
to the monarch for the improvement of the metropolis, 
and raising useful public works throughout his do- 
ninions. Ambassadors brought rich presents to the 
Fersian court from all the surrounding nations ; the 
mlers of China and India lavished the splendid pro- 
ductions of their respective countries to purchase his 
fiivour 3 Nushirvan seemed to have attained the summit 
of human happiness, when domestic troubles for ever 
destroyed his tranquillity. 
^ Nushizad, the monarch's son by a Christian mother. 
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had been early instmcted in the principles of the Chris- 
tian faith, and had learned to despise the impure rites 
of the Magi. With more sincerity than prudence he 
openly professed his creed, and thus irritated the priests 
and the king. Nushirvan was persuaded to punish the 
prince for opposing the national religion by throwing 
him into prison. After some time a report was sprad 
that the king had died in India ^ the young prince per- 
suaded his keepers to permit his escape, and raised the 
standard of revolt. The Christians of Persia crowded 
to his banners, but were soon astonished by the intd- 
ligence that the king was alive and welL They hid 
now, however, gone too far to retreat, and the ranks cf 
the insurgents daily increased by the accession of those 
whom the king's severity had displeased. iNushirva 
sent one of his best generals to suppress the revolt, with 
orders to slay the young prince if he met him in battk, 
but to spare his life if he should be taken prisoner. Hie 
young prince could not desert those who had incurred 
the penalties of treason by their attachment to his causey 
and he trusted that a victory would enable him. to make 
terms for his followers. In the battle that ensued, Na- 
shizad fell mortally wounded 3 he survived only while he 
could dictate a last message to his mother 5 '' TeU mf 
mother," he said, " it is my dying request that my body 
may be buried amongst the Christians.** 

Nushirvan is highly extolled by the oriental writeis 
for his love of justice, and we shall select a few both to 
illustrate his character, and give our readers an exompk 
of the habits of thought among eastern authors. Hie 
king used to give the following curious account of the 
manner in which his mind became first impressed wi& 
a sense of equity ; " 1, one day, when a youth, saw t 
man throw a stone at a dog, and break the animal's 
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leg 5 a moment afterwards a horse passed^ and with a 
luck broke the man*s leg 3 and this animal had only 
ralloped a short distance when its foot sank in a hole^ 
md its leg was broken. I gazed with wonder and awe^ 
ind have since feared to 'commit injustice." — ^The am- 
bassadors from Constantinople^ admiring the prospect 
Kxnn the windows of the royal palace, remarked an 
meven piece of ground, and asked the reason why it 
vras not levelled. *' It is the property of an old woman,'* 
said one of the Persian nobles, " who has objections to 
sell it, though often requested by our sovereign, and he 
•Tonld rather have his prospects spoiled than be guilty 
of violence.** " That uneven spot,** replied the Romans, 
^ consecrated as it is by justice, appears to us more 
beautiful than any other part of the landscape.*' — Nn- 
sliirvan, while hunting, became desirous of eating scmie 
of the venison in the fields his attendants went to a 
neighbouring village, and forcibly seized some salt for the 
royal use. When the meat was served, the king, having 
learned how the salt was procured, instantly ordered pay- 
ment to be made. Then addressing his attendants, he said, 
" This is in itself a trifling matter, but in reference to me 
it is one of great importance. A king should be invariably 
just, because he is an example to his subjects; should he 
be criminal in trifles, they will become altogether disso- 
lute. If I cannot make my subjects just in the smallest 
things, I will at least show them that it is possible to 
be so." The following inscription is said to have been 
engraved on the diadem of Nushirvan : — 

*' Why should we boast of life or fame, 
Since heirs to both ^ with pressing claim. 

Fast on our footsteps tread 1 
I, like my fathers, wear a crown, / 

And I, like them, must lay it down, - 

And mingle with the dead." / 

/ 
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But it is the curse of a despotic government that the 
virtues of the monarch may often he rendered fruitlen 
by the wickedness of his deputies^ and if they are 
personal favourites, truth will be slow in reaching the 
royal ear. Of this we have an example in the reign of 
Nushirvan -, he learned that some of the provinces were 
infested by jackalls, whose horrid screams filled tbe 
inhabitants with terror. The king demanded of the 
Mobud what this visitation portended. The priest 
replied, " I have learned from history, that beasts of 
prey spread over a kingdom when injustice prevails." 
Nushirvan took the hint, and appointed a commissiaa 
to investigate the state of the provincial administration; 
in consequence of which, twenty- four petty govemon 
were convicted of gross tyranny and oppression, and 
deservedly executed. These are sufficient specimens of 
the solid understanding and upright sentiments for 
which this monarch is celebrated. . 

The last war in which Nushirvan engaged was against 
the Emperor of Constantinople : it originated, like the 
former, in the pretensions of the rival potentates to the 
homage of the Armenian princes. At first, his usml 
success attended the Persian monarch, but, prosecuting 
his advantages too incautiously, he was defeated, and 
forced to escape on his elephant over the Euphrates 
At his advanced age, such exertions were too much for 
his enfeebled frame : he was attacked by a lingering 
disease, which the physicians declared would prove 
mortal. Before his death, he made peace with this 
Roman emperor, and then sending for his son Hormuiy 
whom he designed for his successor, addressed him in 
the following terms : — '' I, Nushirvan, the possessor of 
the kingdoms of Persia and India, address these M 
words to my son Hormuz, that they may be a lamp to 
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lum in the days of darkness^ a guide through the deserts 
of life^ a heacon when he navigates the tempestuous 
of this world. When these eyes, which even now 
scarcely bear the solar light, are closed, let him be 
seated on my throne, and let his lustre be equal to the 
splendour of the illuminating orb : but let him remem- 
ber, in the midst of his greatness, that kings rule not 
£<«r themselves, but for their people, and that thfey are, 
"with respect to them, what the heavens are to the earth. 
Can the earth be fruitful, if the heavens pour not upon 
it the fertilizing rain and dew ? Let all thy subjects, 
jay son, share in thy benefactions, — those who are 
nearest thee first, and the others successively, even to 
the greatest distance. It might be a mark of too much 
pride were I to propose myself to thee as an example ; 
but I will remind thee of that which hath been an 
e^mple to me. Behold the sun; it visits every part 
of the globe ; it is sometimes visible, and sometimes 
hidden from our sight, because every region partakes 
of its splendour and is cherished by its beams. Enter. 
not any province, but with a prospect of benefiting its 
inhabitants : neither quit it, unless with a view of doing 
good elsewhere. The evil doers must be punished ? to 
them the sun of majesty is eclipsed : the good merit 
encouragement, and should experience its orient glories. 
As that brilliant luminary unweariedly fulfils the pur- 
poses for which it was created, do thou always act as a 
king, in order that thou mayest be revered as a king. 
My son, often ofiTer thy homage to the Supreme Being, 
and implore his aid -, but bow not before the footstool: 
of Omnipotence with an impure mind. Do the dogs 
enter thy temple ? Should evil lusts be admitted into 
the temple of thy soul ? If thou shalt observe this rule 
diligently^ thy prayers shall be heard: the devices of 
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thine enemies shall be confounded -, thy friends shall be 
ever faithful 3 thou shalt give delight to thy subjects, and 
receive it from them in turn. Do justice, humble the in- 
solent, relieve the distressed, comfort the broken-hearted, 
love thy children, protect learning; follow the advice of 
thine aged counseUors 3 suffer not the young rashly to in- 
terfere with the affairs of the state ; let the good of thy 
subjects be ever thine object and thine aim. Farewdl! I 
leave thee a great kingdom, which thou majrest present 
by obedience to 'my precepts, but which thou shalt os- 
tainly lose if thou lendest thine ear to opposite counsds." 
"" These were the last words of Nushirvan, the molt 
beloved prince of his age, whose reputation sorviTes to 
this hour in the works of all the eastern hiBtarians, in 
the treatises of their moralists, and above all, in Ae 
writings of their poets. 



MOHAMMED. 

BORN A.D. 571 — DIED A. D. 632. 

The reign of Nushirvan was drawing towards a dtm, 
when a child was bom in Arabia, destined, at a fatae 
age, to render all the labours of that monarch, ftr 
securing the permanency of the Magian religion and the 
Persian empire^ ineffectuaL Among the Arabians de- 
scended from Ishmael, the son of Abraham, the molt 
noble tribe was that of the Koreish. To them wH 
entrusted the care of the Kaaba, or sacred Temple of 
Mecca, which appears to have been an object of re- 
ligious veneration from the earUest times. Among the 
rulers of the Koreish was Hashem, who acquired grert 
fame by his liberality and imiversal kindness : he w« 
the grandfather of Abdallah^ a youth of extreme beaotf, 
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se accomplishments were equal to the elegance of 
form. Abdallah married^ very young, Amena^ a 
celebrated for her charms and virtue : the offspring 
tiis union was one son^ prophetically named Mo* 
med, or " the celebrated." Many centuries elapsed 

* the death of Mohammed ere his biography was 
ten : we must not^ therefore^ be astonished to find 
accounts of his life given by oriental writers full of 
robable legends and absurd fables. These extrava- 
; fictions commence with his birth^ which is said 
ave been announced by numerous prodigies. We 
I not detail them : these stories belong to the history 
;is religion, not to that of himself. A short time 

* the birth of his son, Abdallah died, leaving his 
and child in great poverty. Amena did not long 

ive her husband, and the care of the boy devolved 
lis grandfather, Abdal Motalleb. The new pro- 
>r of Mohammed was also attacked by mortal dis- 
, but, on his death-bed, he bequeathed the care of 
child to Abu Taleb, the brother of Abdallah by the 
e mother. Abu Taleb proved a kind guardian to 
lephew : he educated him as a merchant, and took 
as the companion of his journey to Syria, in order 
he might become practically acquainted with trade. 
I, however, curious that he did not instruct him in 
art of writing, in which Mohammed was deficient 
I to the day of his death. During this journey, Abu 
b and his nephew were kindly entertained by a 
istian jnonk at Bosra, whose conversation is said to 
J first directed the attention of Mohammed to the 
ect of religion. After their return home, Abu Taleb 
ored for his nephew the situation of factor to a 
widow, named Kadijah : he went on her affairs 
Mxad time into Syria^ and acquitted himself so much 
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to her satisfaction, that, on his return, shf •«»:^re him her 
hand in marriage. The wealth he acquired by thb 
match enabled him to live in great case and splendov 
for fitlteen years. Nothing is recorded of his life during 
this period, nor have we any means of discovering when 
he first resolved to assume the character of a prophet 
It is, perhaps, of greater importance to show how the 
religious and political state of the world, at the time, 
was i)eculiarly favourable to his designs. 

The dis!^ensions and heresies, which had long dis- 
tracted the C^hristian Churches both in the East and j 
the West, had greatly deteriorated the pure religion cf 
the (lospel. The controversialists had appealed to the 
sword, and that system which (vod amiounced as ** Peace 
on earth, good- will towards men,** was made a pretext 
for bloodshed and persecution. In Arabia itself some of 
the worst heresies were propagated : the chief of theR 
were the heresies of the Ebionites, the Nazareans, and 
the Collyridians, the last of which derived its name 
from the collyris, or *' twisted cake" offered by them to 
the Virgin Mar}', whom they worshipped as a deity. It 
is known to all readers of ecclesiastical history, that t 
sect called ^lariamites exalted the Virgin to a partidpt- 
tion in the Godhead, and that wTiters of the RomiA 
Church have named her " the complement of the Trinity." 
The Christianity, then, with which ^lohammed became 
acquainted was little, if at all^ superior to idolatry, and 
was revolting to evcr>' intelligent mind. 

The state of Judaism was equally corrupt. . The Tid- 
mud, with all its subtleties, all its follies, all its ftbe- 
hoods, and we must add, all its blasphemies, had super- 
seded the Pentateuch. The obsenances of the law had 
sunk into an unmeaning ritual -, its moral precepts were 
made void by human tradition. With strange obstinacj 
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I. highl^id^tmred people^ to whom the. wells of the 
er of lifewere freely open, had hewn out for them-r 
res broken cisterns which could hold no water, and 
Moses and the prophets to follow the doctors and 
rabbis. 

lie Magian religion was the only one that in the age 
Mohammed could compete in extent or influence 
ler with Judaism or Christianity : it had become more 
nipt than the worst form of either, and, as a necessary 
sequence, its priests outstripped all other persecutors 
(everity. Men do not begin to use force imtil reason 
3 them : the Inquisition, with its jaded rack and 
tried executioner, was not sent among the Albigenses 
fl they were found too clever for the crafty monk^ 
wise for the cunning priest. Zendism arose in the 
Y bosom of Magianism — ^for superstition is the parent 
Infidelity, as we have had occasion to observe once 
)re. The Zends believed in no religion, and^ of 
rse, derided every moral obligation. We cannot 
use the imposture of Mohammed, but we must 
fess, that the creed he taught was infmitely purer 
a those with which he had originally to contend, 
[he political state of the East was never more favour- 
B to the career of an adventurer who sought to found 
empire. The court of Constantinople had sunk into 
olute worthlessness -, and though its power was, for 
me, revived by the exertions of the Emperor Hera- 
IS, yet it was easy to see that a government could not 
lasting, whose stability rested on the life of a single 
a. Hormuz, the son of Nushirvan, had not imitated 
example, nor followed the precepts of his father : he 
I dethroned by his subjects, and murdered by com- 
id of his son Khosrou Parviz. The new king was, 
his turn, deposed by one of his generals, named 

o 
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Bahrain, but was subsequently restored by the aid of 
the Kiiipen)r Maurice. Misfortunes did not abate his 
cruelties, and he wa.s at length deposed^ imprisoned, and 
slain, by his son Siruyeh. In consequence of these 
revolutions, the strength of the Persians had been 
gri'atly weakened : it is tnie, that in the reign of Kbos- 
rou Parviz they overran Syria, and stormed Jerusalem 
and Damascus 3 but they owed their success to the 
frantic zeal of the Jews, whom the cruel persecutions of 
their Christian rulers had driven into a fearful rebellioa 
of vengeance. 

In consequence of the long wars that devastated 
western Asia, great multitudes of fugitives had sou^ 
refuge in Arabia ; heretics flying from the severities of 
the orthodox 3 Christians escaping from Magian per- 
secution, and Jews driven into exile by the bitter hatred 
of all the other parties. Could a bond of union be 
formed for all those fugitives which would also unite 
them to the gallant " sons of the desert/* it appeared 
evident that the person who accomplished it must be 
secure of future greatness. 

Mohammed, in the course of his^'commerdal travdfi 
had become well acquainted with the condition, of affain 
in the eastern world, and saw how such circumstanoei 
might easily be turned to his advantage. Like Mani, 
he resolved to become an eclectic, and form a new creed 
from the '^tenets of rival religions 3 and, like that im- 
postor, he prepared himself for his mission, by retiring 
for a time into solitude. He chose for this purpose a 
cavern in Mount Ilara, about three miles from Mecca, 
to which he went with his wife Kadijah, and his servant 
Zcid. There he pretended to have received a revelation 
from the angel Cxabriel, and persuaded his companions 
to believe in its truth. Zeid*s faith was rewarded by the 
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• gift of freedom, and this has since become a rule among 
the followers of Mohammed. 

The new religion was called Islam, or ^^resignation 5" 
^ its profession of faith was brief and comprehensive, — 
. " God is God, and Mohammed is his Prophet." The 
; leading article of its creed was the Unity of the Deity, 
a sublime truth, which he declared it was the chief 
object of his mission to inculcate. The practical result 
derived from this doctrine, was the duty of implicit 
resignation to the Divine will. To enforce this truth, 
he related many anecdotes of the dreadful punishments 
which God had inflicted on those who, in ancient times, 
had been guilty of idolatry, and had despised the 
inspired messengers by whom they were invited to 
repentance. In these historical appeals we trace the 
eclectic system of the impostor ) he unites the old tra- 
ditions of the Arabs with the histories of the Jewish 
prophets and the founders of Christianity. In no in- 
stance does he seem to have appealed to the Bible itself. 
His accounts of the Jewish prophets are derived from 
the Rabbinical traditions, and his narrative of Christian 
history from the apocryphal Gospels. To please the 
Magians he adopted many of their dreams respecting 
a future state : from their sacred books are taken the 
curious description of the bridge of Al Seirat, finer than 
the web of a gossamer, spanning the caverns of hell, 
over which the spirits of tne departed must pass before 
they enter the regions of bliss 3 and the account of the 
inquisitorial angels, who are bound to examine into the 
life and actions of men, after they have been placed in 
the sepulchre. 

On his return to Mecca, Mohammed made two new 
and important proselytes, — his cousin Ali, the son of 
Abu Taleb, and a chief of the Koreish, commonly known 

o 2 
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by bis surname, Abu Bekr. Tbrougb the influenc 
the latter, in the course of three years, he attac 
to his cause Othman, Abdabrahman, Saad, Zobeir, 
Telha, all men of great influence in Mecca. He 
however, that such slow proceedings could lead U 
practical result, and he, therefore, in an assembly of 
kinsmen, stated to them very fully his pretensi 
The oration produced very little effect; but Moham 
bad now gone too far to recede, and he began to pr 
in pubhc to the people. At first he was heard 
patience; but when he began to upbraid them witb 
idolatry, obstinacy, and perverseness, of themselves, 
their fathers, they were so highly provoked, that 
would have offered him personal injury, had he 
been protected by his uncle Abu Taleb. Attei 
were made to dissuade the pretended prophet from 
severing in his delusion, but having now made se^ 
converts, he resolved to persevere, and thus- bro 
upon himself and his disciples the fierce hostility of 
Koreish. The chiefs of Mecca soon began to perse 
the adherents of the new faith; in consequenc 
which several fled to Ethiopia, where they were 
tected by the Najashi, or sovereign of that com 
But persecution always strengthens a new religion 
the sixth year of his preaching, Mohammed adde 
his followers his uncle Hamza, a man of great vs 
and reputation, and the celebrated Omar, who had 
previously one of his most violent opponents. In 
following year Islamism made so rapid a prc^ 
among the Arab tribes, that the Koreish made a sol 
league against the whole family of Hashem, coven 
ing that they would neither intermarry nor hold 
commimication with the kindred of the pretended 
phet. The bond of confederacy was regularly sig 
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BUid solemnly deposited in the Kaaba. The chief of this 

League was Abu Sofian^ a descendant of Ommiyah^ from 

^xrhom the Ommyad race of Khalifs descended. There 

appears^ indeed, to have been for many ages hereditary 

animosity between the families of Ommiyah and Hashem. 

In the tenth year of his mission, Mohan&med told his 

tincle, Abu Taleb, that God had revealed to him his dis- 

jpleasure against the covenant of the Koreish, and had 

Bent a worm to destroy every part of the bond, except 

^bat which contained, " In thy name, O God r This 

"vras manifestly the effect of contrivance, and when 

it was declared to the Koreish, they refused to believe 

t;hat it was the result of miraculous interference. Soon 

after this event Abu Taleb died, and Kadijah did not 

long survive him. Mohammed felt the loss of his wife 

and uncle^ very severely, for the Koreish were encouraged 

to renew their persecutions when the great protector 

of the Prophet was removed. In consequence of this, 

he removed to the city of Tayef, about sixty miles east 

of Mecca, but, being very coolly received, he was forced 

to return to his former residence. Some of his followers 

were discouraged by this repulse -, but the Prophet still 

continued to preach, and added to his proselytes six Jews 

from Yathreb, or Medina, who, on their return home, 

became zealous propagators of Islamism. The Medinese 

had been taught by the Jews whom they had enslaved, 

that a Messiah was expected 3 they therefore readily 

believed the pretensions of Mohammed, and resolved to 

conciliate his favour by an early tender of their allegiance. 

In the twelfth year of his mission, Mohammed taxed 

to the utmost the faith, or rather the credulity of his 

followers, by the account he gave of his night -journey 

to heaven. Though scarcely consistent with our limits, 

the narrative is too curious to be wholly omitted 3 we 
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shall, therefore, give a hrief abstract of this extraordinar 
and characteris-tic story. 

While Mohammed was lying in a valley near Mecca 
the angel Gabriel came to him, and, having wrung froD 
his heart the black drop of original sin, placed in it 
stead wisdom and righteousness. Expanding then hi 
seventy pair of wings, he went and brought to the Pro 
phet the animal named Al Borak, or, " the Thunderer,* 
on which all those whom God had inspired were accns 
tomed to ride when sent on a heavenly mission. A 
Borak was in size between a mule and an ass, bn 
in shape rather resembled the latter ; his face was lik 
that of a man ; his jaws similar to those of a horse y hi 
eyes were brilliant as the star of evening, and on his side 
were the wings of an eagle. He was endowed with reason 
but he did not possess, or rather, he rarely exercised 
the faculties of speech. When Mohammed approached 
this wondrous animal endeavoured to prevent him fron 
mounting, by plunging violently. Gabriel immediatel] 
interposed : ** Stand still !" said he, " O Borak, and h 
obedient to Mohammed, for a greater favourite of Allal 
(God) never got upon thy back." Al Borak replied 
" Did not Ibrahim (Abraham), O Gabriel, the friend a 
God, ride upon me when he went to pay a visit tc 
his son Ismael ? Is this, then, Gabriel, the promised 
mediator, the intercessor, the author of the new religion 
whose fundamental article is. There is no God am 
God ?" Gabriel answered, " Stand still, O Borak, stant 
still ! this is Mohammed, the son of Abdallah, the chid 
of the descendants of Adam, the leader of all Grod*! 
ambassadors and prophets, and the seal of them alL 
Through his intercession shall all men hope to enta 
Paradise ] whoever receives his words as true shall eata 
into the joys of heaven, but whoever accoses him d 
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falsehood shall be cast into the flames of hell." Upou 
this, Al Borak said, " O Gabriel ! I adjure thee, by the 
friendship and alliance between thee and Mohammed, to 
prevail upon him to admit me into paradise by his inter- 
cession in the day of the resurrection.*' Upon this, the 
Prophet said, '^ Stand still, Borak ! through my inter- 
cession thou shalt be with me in Paradise !'* On hearing 
these words, the animal received Mohammed on his back^ 
and, ere the eye could wink, conveyed him to Jerusalem. 

On their arrival in the *' holy city," they entered the 
temple, where they found a great number of the ancient 
prophets assembled to welcome their new colleague. 
After this a ladder of light was let down from heaven, 
which Mohammed and the angel Gabriel ascended. 
They soon reached the lofty portals of the first heaven, 
and knocked at the massive gates. They were opened 
at the first summons, and Mohammed beheld within 
many signs and wonders. He saw Adam, the pro- 
genitor of the human race, who hailed him as the best 
of his sons, and entreated his prayers. He saw the 
stars suspended by massive golden chains from its silver 
pavement ; around him were the angels that preside 
over animals, each in the shape of that species entrusted 
to his guardianship : among these, the most remarkable 
was the cock Ziz, from whose spurs to his beak would 
measure the space of five hundred years' journey. And 
all the angels paid homage to Mohammed. 

In the second heaven the travellers met Noah, but 
the traditions do not agree respecting his companions. 
They passed on to the third, where they met Azrael, 
the recording angel, who writes down the birth, the 
length of days and the hour of decease, for every 
mortal -, hence he is also called the Angel of Death. In 
the fourth heaven, Mohammed was received by Idris^ 
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or Enoch, who had been translated thither without 
suffering the pains of death. Aaron was the most con- 
spicuous person in the fifth heaven, and Moses in the 
sixth. At length they reached the seventh heaven, over 
which Abraham presided, but holding himself as the 
Yicar of Issa (Jesus), to whom even Mohammed ac- 
knowledged himself inferior. After this, he was led to 
the tree Sedra, which grows on the right of the divine 
throne ; its fruits are shaped like water-pots, and are 
sweeter than honey -, one of them alone would be suffi- 
cient for the sustenance of all earthly creaturefl; its 
leaves are like the ears of an elephant, and comitleflB 
angelic creatures in its branches eternally sing tiie 
praises of the Omnipotent. Beyond this tree arehangeb 
dare not advance 3 but Mohammed was allowed to pan 
it, and to stand in the Ineffable Presence. The leading 
precepts of the new law were then revealed to him, and 
the formulary of his faith was ordained to be, " God is 
God, and Mohammed is his Prophet.** Though between 
each of the seven heavens a space of five hundred 
years* journey intervened, yet the entire travels of 
Gabriel and Mohammed only occupied a single nig^t: 
when they returned to earth, the day was beginning to 
dawn over Armenia. On reaching Jerusalem, Mohammed 
took leave of his angelic companion, and was instantij 
transported by Al Borak to the valley near Mecca. 

This narrative has all the appearance of a dream 5 and 
such it probably was, but altered and modified hy sub- 
sequent thought. Imagination has frequently presented 
to the sleeper similarly gorgeous creations, and it is not 
always possible to discriminate between enthusiasm and 
imposture. We believe that both were united in the 
character of Mohammed, and that, in this instance, we 
have a mixture of vision and invention. The tale, when 
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related by the Prophet to his followers, seemed so very 
absurd, that none would believe it, until Abu Bekr 
swore that he credited " the Apostle of God." This 
happy incident not only destroyed scepticism, but fixed 
the credit of the Prophet for the future. It is just to 
add, that Mohammed only supplied the outlines of the 
story 3 most of the wild and extravagant details are due 
to the perverted ingenuity of his followers. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth years of his mission, 
a great change took place in the religious system of 
Mohammed, occasioned principally by the rapid pro- 
gress of his doctrines at Medina. Hitherto he had 
declared, that his business was only to preach and 
admonish, that he had no right to use arms, and that 
his only weapons should be, his powers of persuasion. 
No sooner, however, did he find that he could muster 
sufiicient followers, than he pretended to have received 
a revelation, granting him the right pf defensive war, 
which, as his strength increased, he changed into a com- 
mand to propagate his religion by the sword. The 
league which the impostor had formed with the people 
of Medina justly alarmed the Koreish, and they resolved 
to free themselves from all danger by his assassination. 
Having received timely warning of the plot, Mohammed 
privately escaped, leaving Ali wrapped in his cloak, to 
mislead the conspirators. He fled, in company with 
Abu Bekr, to a cavern in Mount Thiu*, near Mecca, and 
thus avoided the piursuit commenced by his enemies the 
mstant they discovered his departure. After leaving 
the cave, he was met by a hostile party, but, through 
the indecision of its commander, was allowed to con- 
tinue his journey uninjured. At Medina, the Prophet 
was welcomed with the utmost enthusiasm. The day 
of his entrance into that city is the epoch used by all 
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Islamite nations- it is called the arra of the Hejin, 
or " Flif;ht," and it wa-^ July 1 (ith, a. d. 622. 

Tlie inhabitants of Medina, almost to a man, em* 
braced the creed of the fugitive, and at his command 
incoqjorated with their tribes all the exiles that had 
been ex]K.*lled fn)m Mecca. Having erected his fint 
mosque, or temple, and made several ceremonial rega- 
lations, he prepared to take vengeance on the Koreish, 
and succeeded in capturing several of their caravans. 
The victory he gained over them at Bedr, in which he 
assured hi.s followers that he had been miraculondy 
aided, greatly raised the spirits of Mohammed's fol- 
lowers, and filled the Koreish with confusion. Abont 
the same time, he was united in marriage to his favourite 
wife Ayesha, to whom he had been betrothed when she 
was a mere child. 

During his residence at Medina, the pretended Fto- 
phet subdued several of the surrounding tribes^ and had 
several engagements with his old enemies, the Koreidi, 
in which he was generally, but not invariably, the con- 
queror. About the same time, also, he began to per- 
secute the Jews, for whom he had hitherto shown greit 
partiality, in the hope that they would acknowledge him 
as their Messiah. lie also showed that moral principle 
had little effect in regulating his conduct, by increasing 
the number of his wives and concubines beyond the 
limits that his own law prescri1)ed, and pretending that 
his excesses were sanctioned by Divine Revelation. 

In the sixth year of the Ilcjira, Mohammed set oat on 
his return to Mecca, at the head of about fourteen hun- 
dred approved soldiers. He pretended that his inten- 
tion was to make a peaceable pilgrimage to the Kaabs; 
but the Koreish, justly sus]x;cting his designs^ refused 
him admission. The war was averted, and Mohammad 
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his forces back to Medina. From this city he 
iressed letters to the principal sovereigns of . the 
st^ declaring his mission^ and summoning them to 
ieve on his name. Khosrou Parviz^ king of Persia^ 
e the letter to pieces^ and, according to some ac* 
mts, slew the messenger j the Emperor Heracliiu} 
iperately but peremptorily rejected the application.; 
Lsive answers were returned by others 5 but the £jng 
Bahrein^ an Arabian district, became a convert In 
! eighth year of the Hejira, Khaled and'Amru, the 
ore conquerors of Syria and £g3rpt, became pro* 
^tes. It required but Uttle penetration' to discover 
ir merits, and Mohammed immediately entrusted 
h with high commands. ELhaled soon showed him* 
r worthy of such favour by totally defeating a large 
Qy of the Greeks, at Mnta, in Sjnria, after three gene- 
3 had been slain. In consequence of this victory, the 
)phet gave Khaled the honourable designation of 
Tie Sword of God." Soon after this victory, the 
reish, having broken the truce, Mohammed advanced 
linst Mecca with an army of ten thousand men. The 
zens were utterly unable to resist such a force, and 
Tendered at discretion. Their leader saved his life by 
>fessing Islam ism : twenty-eight of his followers were 
in by the fiery Khaled, but the Prophet interfered to 
e the life of his countrymen, and permitted the execu* 
a of only four persons, who had been guilty of apostasy* 
rhe submission of the Koreish was followed by that 
all the neighbouring tribes, who had been accustomed 
regard them as the chief tribe of the nation. In the 
urse of the year Mohammedanism was established 
oughout Arabia, except in the district of Yamama^ 
ere an impostor named Moseilama had appeared as a 
il prophet, and maintained his ground until he was 
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subdued by Abu Bckr^ after the death of Mohammed. 
Before the capture of Mecca^ the prophet had been 
poisoned by a Jewish woman at Khaibar, and though 
recovered by the speedy application of antidotes, he 
never afterwards regained his former health. Scarcelj 
had he established his authority over the entire Arabic 
peninsula^ than he was attacked by a violent disease in 
the head, which soon displayed mortal symptoms. Not- 
withstanding the severe pain he sufifered, Mohammed 
insisted to the last on officiating in the ceremonials of 
public worship. He died at Medina^ in the elevenA 
year of his mission -, his last words, addressed to Uf 
wife Ayesha, were, " Yes, with the celestial companions,'* 
from whence and from some other circumstances we an 
inclined to believe that towards the close of his life the 
impostor became the victim of his owni d^usions. He 
was buried at Medina, which continues to the piesent 
day a place of pilgrimage for those who have adapted 
his doctrines. The Koran*, or Scripture of the Mo- 
hammedans, was written from the Prophet^s dictation at 
different times by his secretaries ; it w^as revised and 
formed into a volume, as we have it, during the reign of 
his successor Abu Bekr; but we have no means of 
knowing what alterations were made by the editors. In 
its present state it contains many gross inconsistendei^ 
and its accommodation to the circumstances of Moham- 
med s wants and desires is manifest on the slightest in- 
spection. But it also contains many moral p r ecepCi^ 
worthy of attention because they have been b ci ri ow ed 
from the Holy Scriptures, the only safe guides to troe 
morality, because they are the only guides to pore 
religion. 

* The word signifies " that which ought to be read." 
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successors of Clovis were a race of d^enerate and 
e inoiiarchs3 they became virtually the slaves of 

ministers; named " Mayors of the Palace;" at 
th the last nominal sovereign Childeric was de- 
tted by Pepin, whose usurpation was sanctioned by 
d authority. Many circumstances had combined to 
the bishops of Rome, or Popes, as they were called 
L some unknown period, an authority over the 
stian nations of the West, which speedily d^ene- 
1 into sacerdotal tyranny. Not the least of these 

a general hostility to the claim of sovereignty, 
ely propounded by the emperors of Constantinople, 
Q they had neither ability nor means to establish 
r pretensions. The people of Italy, wearied by the 
e and cruelty of the Greek rulers, who had governed 
r country since the time when Belisarius and Narses 
wrested the peninsula from the Goths, gladly sup- 
;ed the papal authority as a rival to the imperial ; 
the clergy of western Europe were eager that the 
lop of Rome should be Head of the Christian Church, 
e otherwise the title would be claimed by the patri- 
1 of Constantinople. The recognition of Pepin as 
I of the Franks, was, therefore, more than a matter 
brm ; it was a ratification of his title by an authority 
ch the nations of the West had combined to render 
reme, because it saved them from paying homage to 
emperors of the East. 
Jeven years before Pepin seized the throne of France, 

son Charles was bom. Though a child, Charles 
red in the pompous ceremonies of his father's in- 
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auguration, for Pepin, with politic foresight, represented 
his elevation to the throne as conferring by implication 
royal dignity on every member of his family. Scarcelj 
had the prince reached his twelfth year, when he was 
sent by his father to welcome Pope Stephen, who hac 
come to France as a suppliant for aid against tb( 
rapidly increasing power of the Lombards*. Pepin, 
grateful for the aid he had received from the Holy Sec, 
addressed remonstrances to Astolphus, king of the 
Lombards, who sent in return an ambassador whose 
presence was little expected, and by no means welcome, 
lliis was Carlomant, the brother of Pepin, who had 
taken the monastic vows, and resided within the con- 
fines of Lombardy. At the general assembly of the 
Frankish nobles, Pepin declared his resolution to become 
the champion of the church, and his subjects enthusi- 
astically applauded his determination. An immense 
army was assembled, and marched under the command 
of the monarch towards the frontiers of Italy -, Cario- 
man remained at Vienne in Dauphiny, where he soon 
after died, whether from disease or the contrivance of hii 
brother is uncertain. 

The Lombards met the invaders in their hilly frontios, 
and were severely defeated. Pepin pushed forward with 
the bold celerity for which his race was distinguished, 
and laid close siege to Pavia, within whose walls Astol- 
phus had sought refuge. While the Lombard capital 
was closely invested, bands of plunderers spread over 
the surrounding country, and devastated it with merci- 
less ferocity. Astolphus was forced to solicit peace, 

* The Lombards were more properly called Long-bards, from theii 
** long bartSy** or pikes. — Thierry, 

t Carloman and Charles, (more properly Karl,) are derived from the 
Teutonic Kerl, ** a stout man."— T^ac/jter'* Glossary. 
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vliicli ^was granted on the eondition of his surrendering 
to the Roman Pontiff the exarchate of Rayenna, and the 
territories of the Pentapolis. In consequence of these 
concessions^ the Popes from henceforth ranked as tem- 
poral princes. 

It is not certain that Charles accompanied his father 
IB the war against the Lombards, but he acted a dis- 
tinguished part in the invasion of Aquitaine, which 
ended in the annexation of that fine province to tiie 
dominions of Pepin. The king did not long survive 
this new acquisition 5 he died at Pans, bequeathing his 
territories in equal shares to his sons Charles and 
Carloman. 

The reign of the two brothers began in coldness 
and mutual suspicion -, Carloman withheld all aid from 
Charles when he marched to suppress the rebellion of 
Aquitaine, and thus afforded his brother an opportunity. 
of displaying those statesmanlike and military qualities . 
which have procured him the name of Charlemagne, 
or Charles the Great. With an inferior army he ad- 
vanced so rapidly^ that the insurgent^ bad not time to 
concentrate their forces, and were so terrified, that they 
dispersed of their own accord. The conqueror was 
contented with enforcing submission 5 ho imprisoned 
the chief of the insurrection, but granted a full pardon 
to all the rest. Carloman was enraged at the fame and 
authority which his brother had acquired, and there 
was reason to dread that his jealousy would lead to a 
civil war. But the princes were reconciled by the in • 
terference of their mother Bertha, a lady highly dis- 
tinguished for her prudence and virtue. She also ne- 
gotiated a marriage between her son Charlemagne and 
the daughter of Desiderius, king of the Lombards, and 
succeeded in effecting a union, though opposed by the 
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Pope^ who naturally was displeased at the prospect of 
an alliance between his inveterate enemies and his gal- 
lant defenders. But the marriage accelerated the evib 
it was intended to prevent ; Charlemagne^ in defiance of 
every remonstrance, repudiated his M-ife, and immedi- 
ately after gave his hand to Hildegarde, the daughter of 
a Suabian nobleman. About the same time, Carloman 
died suddenly ; his widow instantly fled with her chil- 
dren to the court of Desiderius, and intreated thit 
monarch's protection. The subjects of the deceased 
prince unanimously resolved to have Charlemagne for 
their sovereign, and thus the French dominions veie 
again united into a single monarchy. Desiderios me- 
naced war, but had not means to put his threats into 
immediate execution. Charlemagne was prevented from 
punishing the Lombards by the appearance of a moce 
formidable enemy. 

The tribes in the north and west of Germany weit 
still idolaters ; they had formed a confederation for the 
purpose of devastating the neighbouring states, and is 
the leading tribe was that of the Saxons, its name was 
gradually made to include all the others. The eastOA 
provinces of France had suffered very severely from the 
depredations of those barbarians, and the monarch 
could have devised no expedition more popular, nor 
more politic, than the invasion of the Saxon territories. 
Charles passed the Rhine, and penetrated into the Ytif 
heart of Germany without encountering any serious op- 
position. He captured the strong fortress of Eresbuij^ 
and soon after made the more important acquisition of 
the Irminsula, the great idol of the Saxon nation. This 
is supposed to have been a column originally erected in 
honour of Arminius, the great hero of the Germans in 
their wars with the Romans^ which was subsequently 
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changed into an idol by the corruption of traditional 
reverence. The Franks destroyed all the symbols of 
idolatry they found j during a severe drought, a sudden 
torrent, occasioned by the melting of mountain snows, 
filled the bed of a river, persuaded them that their 
enterprises were miraculously favoured, and added 
fanaticism to their courage. Finally the Saxons sub- 
mitted to Charlemagne, and gave hostages for their 
future good conduct. 

During the Saxon war some important events occurred 
in Italy, which called the attention of Charlemagne to 
the affairs of that peninsula. Desiderius, having vainly 
besought the Pope to acknowledge the royal title of the 
sons of Carloman, invaded the ecclesiastical territories, 
and advanced with his Lombards to the very gates of 
Rome. A hasty messenger was sent to demand assist- 
ance from France 3 Charlemagne felt himself bound to 
aid the pontiff", whose friendship for him had been the 
sole cause of the enmity of the Lombards ; but willing 
to avert war, he sent ambassadors to remonstrate with 
Desiderius. Their mission was ineffectual j the Lom- 
bard monarch peremptorily refused to forbear, and 
pressed more vigorously the siege of Rome. The French 
king immediately assembled his forces, and led them 
over the Alps, like Hannibal in ancient, and Napoleon 
in modern times. 

Desiderius heard with surprise that his enemies had 
forced a passage over the mountains, but he was not 
dismayed, and he resolved to check their progress ere 
they were free from the defiles. He took a strong 
position on their line of march, but, by the judicious 
movement of the French, his flanks were turned, and, 
without risking a battle, he retreated to his capital. 
Having strongly garrisoned Pavia and Verona, he 
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abandoned the rest of the country to the invaden. 
The governor of Verona, who had on many former 
occasions showed great skill and bravery, wbb filled 
with terror on the approach of the Franks 3 he aban- 
doned the city after a feeble resistance, and fled for 
refuge to the court of Constantinople. Among tiie 
prisoners were the sons and wife of Carloman, but there 
is no record of the manner in which they were treated 
by the conqueror. The siege of Pavia was protracted 
through the entire of the year, and as the city was 
still obstinately defended, Charlemagne resolved to visit 
Rome, and receive the honours which were {wqiared 
for him by the Pope and his subjects. He was received 
with great enthusiasm, and hailed as Patrician, the title 
borne by the military governor of Rome during the 
middle ages. Soon after his return to the camp, Favia 
surrendered -, Desiderius and his queen were sent into 
a monastery, and Charlemagne was crowned king cf 
Lombardy, with the iron circlet usually worn by the 
Lombard kings. 

A cotemporary historian (the Monk of Saint Gall) 
gives us a very animated picture of the terror whidi 
Charlemagne spread through Italy. He describes Dea- 
derius viewing the approach of the Franks from the walls 
of his city, and inquiring from a French deserter, as 
each column came in sight, whether that was the one 
commanded by the dreadful Charlemagne ? Sqnadrons 
of cavalry, and battalions of infantry, appeared in sno- 
ces.sion, and the Lombard learned that the formidable 
band commanded by the monarch in person was 3^ to 
come. " O king !'* said the deserter, '^ when yon shall 
see the crops in your fields, agitated as it were by a tem- 
pest, bend their heads to the ground ; when yon shall 
see the terrified Po and the Tesino hnrl their- waterf. 
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darkened with iron, against your walls^ then believe that 
the mighty Charles is approaching !'* 

He had not finished speaking/* continues the author^ 

when they saw a dark cloud rising from the west, as if 
propelled by a storm j the sky, which had hitherto been 
clear, was overcast by its gloom. From the midst of 
the shade, the gleam of arms afforded to liie citizens a 
lucid light, more dreadful than utter darkness. Charles 
himself then appeared. Charles, that man of iron ; on 
his head was a helmet of steel, on his hands were gaunt- 
lets of steel ; his broad shoulders and mighty breast were 
covered with a cuirass of steel -, in his left hand waa a 
steel- tipped spear, his invulnerable sword was in his 

right Steel covered the fields, steel covered the 

roads, the rays of the sun flashed back from a moving 
mass of steel 3 and the hearts that beat inside the glitter- 
ing armour were hard as the steel by which they were 
covered. The splendour of the steel filled every street 
of the city with brilliancy and with terror ; — every one, 
terrified, ran to hide himself, exclaiming. " Oh ! what 
steel ! Oh ! what steel !" This singular extract is a 
fiur illustration of the dread with which the voluptuous 
Italians regarded the iron Franks. 

Scarcely had Italy been tranquillized when the active 
monarch led his forces against the Saxons, who had 
taken advantage of his absence to renew their devasta- 
tions in France. Once more he subdued the barbarians, 
and received hostages ; but before the war was quite 
concluded, he learned that fresh troubles in Italy again 
required his presence. The rapid march of Charlemagne 
disconcerted the plans of his enemies 3 he subdued 
the Lombard insurgents, and strengthened his garrisons 
in northern Italy, and then returned to conquer the 
Saxons a third time, for they had taken advantage 

p2 
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of his absence to renew the war. The easy conquest 
of the Saxons was owing to their want of a leader, 
possessing sufficient talent to command the obedience 
of independent and rival tribes ; but the time -was fast 
approaching when they were to be giuded by a chief 
worthy to compete with Charlemagne himself. This 
was Witikind^ prince of the Westphalians, who zealoosly 
laboured to unite his countrymen in a national con- 
federacy. But before his machinations produced their 
full effect, the French king was engaged in a new and 
perilous war. 

A century had not elapsed from Uie death of Mo- 
hammed, when his followers, commonly named Saracens, 
had subdued western Asia and northern Africa. Connt 
Julian, having received a grievous insult from his sove- 
reign Roderic, invited the Arabians into Spain^ and in 
less than four years that peninsula; with the exception 
of a few remote and mountainous districts, was sub- 
jected to their sway. The Saracens soon crossed the 
Pyrenees, but the valour of Charles Martel saved France^ 
and probably Europe; they were defeated with great 
slaughter, and driven back beyond l^e mountains. In 
Spain, however, they had established a powerful monarchy, 
superior in civilization to any then existing ; but it was 
at this time disturbed by a dispute, at once political and 
religious, respecting the successorship to the KhalifiBtte. 
A fugitive prince sought the aid of Charlemagne, and 
that monarch soon led his fortes over the Pyrenees. 
He easily subdued the frontier provinces of Spain, and 
gained a decisive victory over the Saracens at Saragossa; 
but before he could complete his conquests, he was 
obliged to withdraw his forces for the protection of his 
own dominions, menaced by a new invasion of the 
Saxons. The rear-guard of the French army was com- 
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manded by Roland^ or^ as he is called by the Italians, 
Orlando, the nephew of Charlemagne. It escorted the 
baggage and treasure, and consequently it was soon left 
behind by the first division of the army. No danger, 
however, was dreaded, as they had to pass through the 
territories of the Gascons* which had been some years 
before added to the French dominions. 

Lupo, the duke of the Vascones, or Gascons, was 
avaricious and treacherous -, he knew that Roland had 
in his charge the plunder of the Saracens, and he trusted 
that his seizure of it would escape punishment in con- 
sequence of the Saxon war. Suspecting no danger, 
Roland's men entered the gorge of *' the dewy valley," 
or Roncesvalles 3 but scarcely had the last ranks entered 
the defile, when suddenly the hills and woods that shut 
it in were bristhng with Gascon warriors. Arrows, 
stones, missiles of every decription, were hurled on the 
devoted heads of the Franks 3 it was not a battle but 
a slaughter. Even in this dreadful hour, Roland and 
his companions maintained their high character; they 
fought gallantly to the last, and fell unconquered. The 
Grascons, satiated with carnage, and rich in plunder, 
dispersed themselves over their mountains, and thus, for 
a time, escaped the vengeance of Charlemagne. 

The memory of the battle of Roncesvalles, preserved by 

tradition, has given rise to an infinite number of poetic 

and romantic fictions. We quote the two following 

stanzas, from the siege of Valencia, by Mrs. Hemans : — 

" In the gloomy Roncesvalles strait, 
There are helms and lances cleft ; 
And they that moved at morn elate 
On a bed of heath are left ! 

There's many a fair young face 

W hich the war-steed hath gone o'er ; 
At many a board there is kept a place 
For those that come no more ! 
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" There !< (iu>t upon the joyous brow, 
And o'iT the graceful head : 
And the war-horse will not wake him now, 
Thou;;!) it bruise his green-sward bed! — 
1 have seen the stripling die. 

And the strong man meet his fate, 
Where the niountain>winds go sounding by. 
In the Uoucesvalles strait/* 

The devastations of the Saxons under the gaidance of 

Witikind exceeded anvthiiinr that had been witnessed in 

£uro]H' since the days of Attila. A contemporary poet 

thus describes the ruin they spread : — 

** Alike to thtm were sex, and a^e, and state* 
Nought could avail to check their cruel hate, 
And nor ^1 it the fury of their wrath withstand. 
But bword and hre consumed the hapless land.** 

On the receipt of the intelligence that Charlemagne 
had returned from Spain^ the Saxons retreated; bat 
they were overtaken by the Franks at the river Adas, 
and routed with such slaughter^ that few survived to 
carry home the news of the defeat. Charlemagne^ in 
the following year^ invaded Saxony^ and did not desist 
until the country was thoroughly subdued^ and formally 
annexed to his dominions. The code of laws which he 
issued for the government of the conquered country was 
atrociously severe ; he denounced death against all who 
persevered in idolatry, or relapsed from the Christian 
religion. Such edicts cannot be defended, but they may 
in some degree be excused by the ignorance of the age, 
and the ferocious character of those whom the monarch 
had to coerce. Fresh commotions were excited in 
Italy, by the intrigues of the court of Constantinople, 
• and the exertions of Tassilo, duke of Bavaria. They 
were quieted by the appearance of Charlemagne ^ he 
entered into alliance with the empress of the £ast^ and 
he compelled Tassilo to renew his homage, and give hos- 
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tages for his very doubtful fidelity. During the short 
interval of peace^ the wise monarch made vigorous efforts 
to extend civilization among his subjects, and to restore 
the seminaries of learning 'which had fallen into decay. 
In these labours he was assisted by Alcuin, a British 
priest, of Saxon descent^ who was the most accompUshed 
scholar of the age. 

Notwithstanding all the precautions that had been 
taken, the Saxons, instigated by Witikind, again re- 
volted, and obtained a great victory over the French 
army through the misconduct of its generals. The 
king hasted to chastise the insurgents -, at his approach 
ihey were seized with terror, and again endeavoured to 
procure pardon by submission. Charlemagne exacted 
tevere vengeance, and ordered four thousand five hun- 
dred of the most criminal to be executed in one day. 
Again the Saxons took up arms, but they were routed 
in two dreadful battles, which left them without hope 
for the liiture. Witikind himself resigned the contest 
in despair, and coming to the court of the conqueror, 
was initiated by baptism into the Christian Faith. A 
revolt in Brittany was easily quelled 3 but the alliance 
between the dukes of Beneventum and Bavaria and the 
Byzantine court rendered the king's authority in Italy 
very precarious. The death, however, of the duke of 
Beneventum, the arrest of the Bavarian Tassilo before 
his plots were ripe for execution, and the defeat of 
the Greek forces, finally restored tranquillity to the 
peninsula. 

The long wars between the Franks and the Avars, 
who were descended from one of the hordes that had 
accompanied Attila, were comparatively of little im- 
portance ', they terminated in the total defeat of the 
barbarians : but though Charlemagne subdued their 
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fortresses in Pannonia, he was unable to maintain pos- 
session of the country. An interval of tranquillity fol 
lowed, which was first interrupted by the detection of i 
domestic conspiracy. The French nobility, wearied bj 
the pride and cruelty of the queen Fastrada, resolved U 
destroy both her and her husband, and to bestow th< 
crown on " Pepin the Hunchback," the natural son o: 
the monarch. A monk discovered the plot by accident 
and revealed it to the sovereign j several of the con 
spirators were executed, and Pepin was condemned U 
the seclusion of a monastery. Scarcely had this dangei 
been averted, when news arrived that the Saxons wen 
again in arms, that they had been joined by the Huns 
and had massacred a large army of the Franks. At th< 
same time news arrived that the Saracens had invade( 
France, defeated the count of Toulouse, and ravage! 
the southern provinces, and that the duke of Beneven 
tum had renewed the war in Italy. The vigorou 
monarch promptly proceeded to punish the Saxons ; h 
encountered but a feeble resistance, yet, to prevent fu 
ture insurrections, he adopted the cruel measure o 
depopulating the country, and dispersing its inhabitants 
Pepin, the legitimate son of Charlemagne, whom hi 
father had created king of Italy, was sent to invad 
Hungary j he was completely successful, and he captures 
the great fortress, called " the Ring," in which the Avar 
had stored all the plunder acquired from their incursion 
both in the west and east of Europe. These vast store 
were divided among the Franks, and greatly enriched th 
nation. 

Louis, whom his father had nominated king of Aqui 
taine, was as successful in Spain as his brother had bee 
in Hungary. The powerful diversion made by his attad 
on the Saracens enabled Alphonso, king of the Groths 
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to extend his dominions^ and permanently establish a 
Christian kingdom in the peninsula. The fame of these 
victories brought embassies to the court of Charlemagne 
from the greatest contemporary potentates. Of these 
the most remarkable was an embassy from the celebrated 
Harouii al Raschid^ the most celebrated successor to the 
Khalifate. The eastern deputies brought with them 
several remarkable pieces of clock-work, which proved 
that at this period the eastern nations far surpassed the 
Europeans in the mechanical arts. 

About this time a new enemy appeared on the coasts 
of France ; their first invasion was easily repelled, but 
they were destined, at no very distant day, to prove the 
most dangerous foes that the Franks had hitherto en- 
countered. These were the Northmen, or Normans, 
pirates from the distant shores of Scandinavia, who 
devastated the coasts of southern Europe, and fled to 
their ships with their plunder, before troops could be 
collected to punish their atrocities. The wise monarch 
felt little joy at the retreat of these ferocious invaders ; 
he gazed after their departing vessels with tearful eyes, 
declaring that he wept for the calamities which he 
foresaw they would inflict on the comitry at a future 
period. 

Tlie Mcmk of St. Gall gives us the following animated 
picture of the first appearance of the Normans. " Charles, 
who was always actively employed in inspecting his wide 
dominions, one day arrived accidentally at a maritime 
city on the northern coast. Whilst he was at dinner, 
and as yet scarcely recognized, some Norman pirates 
entered the haven. When the strange vessels were dis- 
covered, a discussion arose respecting the country to 
which they belonged -, some said they belonged to the 
Jews, others to the Africans, and others to the Britons : 
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Charles alone, from their length of keel, raking masts, 
and sails cut sharp like the wings of eagles, discovered 
that they wen* laden not with merchandise, but plan- 
dert»rs. He turned to his followers, and said, " Those 
shijjs you see below are laden with enemies." At these 
words all the Franks emulously hastened to embark ; it 
was vain ; the Normans learning that the great emperor 
whom they used to call " Charles the Hammerer" was 
present, feared that their fleet would be burned, and fled 
with incredible rapidity, not only from the sword, but 
the sight of their pursuers. 

The pious Charles, in the mean time, filled with fears, 
rose from the table, and, going to a window that looked 
towards the east, stood for a long time with his arms 
crossed, shedding abundance of tears, whicb he "wiped 
not away. As no one dared to ask the cause of his 
grief, he turned to the company and said, " My fidtb- 
fiil friends, do you know why I weep thus bitterly? 
Assuredly it is not that I dread any annoyance to mysdf 
from the piracy of these wretches ; but, I am deeply 
afflicted to find that they have dared to visit these coasts 
even in my life time 3 and violent grief overwhelms me, 
when I l(X)k forward to the evils they will inflict on my 
children and their subjects." 

A conspiracy to murder Pope Leo exploded in Rome j 
the pontiff with difficulty escaped from the hands of the 
assassins, and sought refuge with the French monarch. 
To investigate the cause of this outrage, and to aid his 
son Pepin in his war against the duke of Beneventum, 
induced Charlemagne to undertake his last journey into 
Italy. He acquitted Leo of the charges brought against 
him, and punished those who had so grossly outraged 
the pontiff. Leo, in return, solemnly crowned his bene- 
factor Emperor of the West. There was evea a 
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fiance that he might once more re-establish the ancient 
empire (^ the Romans by a marriage with Irene^ the 
em|Mress of the East^ but 1^ was prevented by the 
factions of Constantinople 5 they probably dreaded the 
i vigorous government of such a sovereign as Charie- 
magne. 

On his return to France^ the emperor executed an 
instrument^ bequeathing his dominions to his three 
fecms^ in nearly equal portions 3 the arrangement was 
iq^proved by the great council of the Frankish nation, 
and sanctioned by the Pope. But two of these princes 
died shortly afterwards^ and Charles presented his only 
[lanrviving son Ldtiis to the great assembly of the nobility 
act Aix la Chapelle^ as his heir in the empire. He was 
fkxm after attacked by pleurisy, and died in the seventy- 
[iwcond year of his age. 

Few monarchs have been more beloved by their 
|M]jects than Charlemagne, and the universal sorrow 
^bplayed at his death reflects more honour on his 
memory than the fame of the many victories he ob- 
tained, or the glory of the mighty empire he founded. 



ALPHONSO THE GREAT, , 

KING OF LEON AND OVIEDO. 

t 

BORN A.D, 848 — DIED A.D. 912. ' 



rx have abready mentioned the Moorish invasion of 
in, and the maintenance of their independence by 
ie Christians who had sought refuge in the moun- 
Among these, a new kingdom was founded by 
lyo, which gradually acquired strength, so that in 
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the middle of the ninth century, the Moorish monarchs, 
even in their metropolis of Cordova, had learned to dread 
the gallant chivalry of Leon. Ordogno, the brave 
sovereip:n of this little Christian state^ having acquired 
great glory by many heroic actions, persuaded his sub- 
jects to elect his son Alphonso as his present associate 
and future successor in the kingdom. Scarcely had this 
been accomplished, when he died of the gout, and was 
succeeded by Alphonso, who had only just attained his 
eighteenth year. 

The young monarch had scarcely entered on the pos- 
session of his royal dignity, when he learned that Don 
Froila, who commanded the army in Gallicia, had pro- 
claimed himself king, and was rapidly marching towards 
the capital. Alphonso was wholly unprepared for thL} 
event j he therefore adopted the advice of his friends, 
and sought refuge in Castile. Froila took possession of 
Oviedo, but soon finding that his usurpation was very 
unpopular, he began to treat his subjects with the most 
tyrannical cruelty. The Spaniards of that age were as 
much distinguished by their attachment to freedom, as' 
they have since become for their love of despotism and 
slavish usurpation : a conspiracy was formed against the 
usurper, and he was slain before he had been many 
weeks on the throne. Intelligence of the event was 
immediately transmitted to Alphonso : he returned to 
his capital, and was received with joyous acclamations» 
in which the supporters of Froila heartily joined, — for 
they had been wearied by his petulant tyranny. 

After his restoration, the young monarch diligently 
applied himself to securing his kingdom from the ag- 
gressions of the Moors, by erecting fortresses along the 
frontiers. His labours were interrupted by two rebel- 
lions in the province of Alava 3 but the promptitude 
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With which he marched against the insurgent^) dis- 
concerted their mcasurcfl, and pardrm was freely granted 
on their suhmission. Mohammed, the Moorish Hove- 
reign of Cordova, learning the assiduity with which 
his Christian neighbour was fortifying his kingdom, 
became alarmed, and resolved to invade Leon while the 
country was yet open. lie sent two powerful armies 
into the country, in order to distract the Christians; but 
Alphonso was thus enabled to attack and defeat them 
sq^arately, though, had they been united, his little army 
would have been overwhelmed. In the same year he 
married Ximcna, the daughti^r of the king of Navarre, 
md formed with his father-in-law an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance against the Moors. 

The additional strength acquired by this league en- 
abled the king of Leon to invade the territories of Mo- 
hammed. The Moors were unable to meet him in the 
field : he was permitted to ravage the country almost 
without interruption, and he returned to his own do- 
minions loaded with plunder. Convinced, however, 
that predatory warfare could only produce temporary 
advantage, he began in the following campaign to take 
' measures for securing his conquests by rebuilding the 
cities and fortresses which had been ruined in the wars. 
Coimbra was thus fortified, and made the bulwark of his 
new frontier. Mohammed made the most strenuous 
exertions to check the progress of the Christians ; but 
liijf armies were successively routed by Alphonso, and 
he was forced to beg a truce for three years. The 
Christian monarch, however, did not very strictly ob- 
serve the conditions of the truce, having aided Ab- 
dallah, a Moorish general, who raised an insurrection 
against his master, the king of Cordova. His design in 
was probably to keep his enemy employed while he 
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laboured to reform the civil administration of Leon and 
Oviedo. 



<< 



But, in thefle cases, 



We still have judgment here ; that we bat teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison*d chalice 
To our own lips." 

Mohammed in turn supported a rebellion against 
Alphonso, which created for him difficulties infinitely 
greater than the Moorish wars. The king of Leon 
defeated the insurgents, and took their leaders, Froila 
and Yercmond, prisoners, whom, according to the bar- 
barous custom of the age, he deprived of sight. Vere- 
mond, however, soon after made his escape, and fortified 
himself in Astoi^, which he defended obstinatdj; 
in the hope of obtaining relief from the Mooxs. Al- 
phonso engaged the rebels and their Mohammedui 
allies near the river Ezla, routed them with great slaiq^ 
ter, and soon forced Astorga to surrender. The Mooridi 
monarch upon this renewed the truce, but at the same 
time sent pressing messages to Jiis brethren in A£ric8, 
demanding assistance. A new prophet had at this 
time appeared in Morocco, who proclaimed 'that be 
was commissioned to announce the speedy triumph of 
Islamism. Abdallah, w^ho then reigned in Cordon^ 
gained this impostor over to his cause, and by hn 
influence obtained from Africa a numerous auxiliaiy 
force, filled with the desperate bravery of enthusiasm. 
Alphonso met the invaders on the frontiers : the battle 
was long and severe -, but in the end, the Moors were 
totally defeated, and the false prophet wks among tbe 
slain. The victory was followed by a predatory in- 
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cursion into the Moorish territories, from whence the 
Christians returned loaded with spoil. 

Old age did not weaken the faculties and energies 
of Alphonso. He continued at once to extend and 
strengthen his kingdom j but the taxes he was com- 
pelled to impose for the purpose . of erecting fortresses, 
alienated the affections of his subjects. A conspiracy 
was formed for deposing the monarch ; and his son, 
Don Garcias, was the chief contriver of the plot. The 
treason was detected, and the criminal prince was im- 
prisoned. The queen Ximena, and the young prince 
Ordogno, remonstrated harshly with the monarch, and 
threatened to effect the liberation of Garcias by force 
of arms. Alphonso, to avert the horrors of civil war, 
convened a general assembly of the states of Leon : he 
brought his two sons into the council, and made a brief 
speech, in whifch he observed, that having, during the 
course of a long life, and a long reign, invariably sought 
to increase the happiness and gratify the desires of his 
subjects, he would not now, in his old age, change his 
conduct, but would, in obedience to their wishes, resign 
the crown to Don Garcias, and the province of Gallicia 
to Don Ordogno. The princes, who little expected such 
a declaration, threw themselves at their father's feet, 
and implored his forgiveness : he raised them tenderly, 
repeated his determination to abdicate, but promised to 
aid the new monarch with his advice and counseL 

Alphonso not only kept his promise, but served under 
his son as lieutenant in a campaign against the Moors, 
in which his triumphs were greater than in any of his 
former expeditions. He died soon after his return 
home, universally regretted, and his son Garcias did not 
long survive him. 

Alphonso is justly celebrated for his piety and 
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learning; : his Chronicle of Spanish History, vritte 
amid the harassing cares of war and government, is 
monument of both, and is, indeed, one of the mo 
interesting pieces of ancient Spanish literature. 



OTHO THE GREAT. 

BORN A.D. 912 — DIED A.D. 972. 

The mighty empire of Charlemagne fell to pieces aftt 
his death : Germany was separated from France, an 
the custom was established of electing an Emperor li 
the suffrages of the German princes. Conrad of Frax 
conia was the first raised to this dignity by vote : he m 
succeeded by Henry, sumamed the Fowler ^ and on h 
death the Imperial dignity was conferred on his sc 
Otho. The election took place at Aix-la-Chapelle, whe 
also the ceremony of the coronation was performed ^t 
some new and imposing circumstances. The nobilit 
having assembled in the cathedral, the Archbishop k 
Otho into the midst of them, and addressed the coi 
gregation in the following terms : — " I here present t 
you, Otho, chosen of God, formerly ' destined to tl 
empire by his father Henry, and now elected into tlu 
supreme station by all the princes here assembled. ! 
this election is agreeble to you, hold up yoar hands i 
token of your approbation." Every hand was instant! 
raised, and the church resounded with plaudits an 
acclamations. 

Otho was then conducted to the high altar, on whic 
the regalia were placed, when the archbishop, girdiD 
on his sword, said : — " Receive this sword, and use ; 
against the enemies of Jesus Christ, as well as thcx 
who unworthily profess his name 5 and employ it 
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authority and power of the empire^ which God hath 
put into your hands^ to confirm and preserve the peace 
of the Church." Then putting on the mantle of state, 
he continued : — " Remember with what fortitude and 
fidelity you are obliged to maintain peace and tran- 
quillity to the end of your life." Lastly, presenting him 
with the sceptre and mace, he added : — " Warned by 
these emblems, inflict upon your subjects no other than 
paternal chastisement^ extend your mercy and com- 
passion to the ministers of God, to the widow and to the 
orphan ; let the balm of your pity never cease to flow, 
that when you lay down your corruptible crown, it may 
be exchanged for the heavenly crown, that is incorrup- 
tible and eternal." After these exhortations, Otho was 
anointed by the bishops, and the archbishop placed the 
crown upon his head. He then ascended the throne, 
on which he sat during the remainder of the service : 
he was then re- conducted to the palace, where he dined 
in public, the bishops sitting with him at the table, the 
nobles acting the part of attendants. 

It was the fate rather than the wish of Otho to be 
perpetually involved in war. Though deservedly cele- 
brated for his military talents, he sought more eagerly 
to be distinguished as a legislator than as a warrior : 
but the Germans had not yet learned to value the arts 
of peace, and the nations by which they were sur- 
rounded afforded them no leisure for their cultivation. 
In the very beginning of his reign, the emperor had to 
repel the incursions of the Hungarians 5 and scarcely 
had they been driven back, when he was involved in a 
war with Boleslaus, the usurping duke of Bohemia, 
which lasted fourteen years. 

The turbulent spirit of the German princes furnished 
the emperor with other employment during this long 
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interval. The Bavarian princes threw off their alliance; 
the dukes of Franconia and Saxony harassed each 
other by private wars. Otho, by a judicious exertion 
of authority, cheeked these disorders^ but in order to 
apply an effectual remedy, he convoked a diet. An 
incident that occurred at this national council was very 
characteristic of the spirit of the age. It was debated 
'' whether children could inherit the property of thrir 
fathers during the lifetime of the grandfathers ?" After 
a long debate, in which the point became more obscure 
than ever, it was gravely resolved that the difficulty 
should be decided by a duel. An equal number of 
combatants being chosen on both sides, they entered 
the lists; and the champions of the children having 
obtained the victory, the process was decided in their 
favour. 

The want of fixed laws of inheritance led to a more 
grievous calamity, a civil war. Some of the Grerman 
nobles, weary of having their excesses controlled }jj 
such a vigorous monarch as Otho, resolved to raise to 
the throne a more compliant sovereign. They per- 
suaded Henry, the younger brother of Otho, that he 
had a better title than his brother ta the Imperial 
dignity, because he had been bom after the elevation of 
their father to the throne. The young prince raised 
the standard of rebellion, but his forces were routed 
with great slaughter, and he was compelled to seek 
refuge with the king of France. He was subsequently 
reconciled to his brother ; he revolted again, and was 
again pardoned, after which he continued to behave as 
a faithful subject. 

The king of France was, after the German war« in- 
volved in a conflict with Hugh, count of Paris, who 
was destined to become the ancestor of a new line of 
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mdnarchs. Louis sought the assistance of Otho^ which 
was cheerfully granted. The allies advanced almost to 
the very gates of Paris^ but instead of besieging that 
capital, they turned off towards Rouen. The Normans 
liad ere this formed a settlement in France, and given 
fheir name to one of its finest provinces 3 they were 
joined in close alliance with Hugh, and on their de- 

' 'sperate valour he principally relied when he resolved on 
defying the king and the emperor. Nor was this con- 
'fldence disappointed 5 the Normans defeated the van- 
guard of the allied army when they approached Rouen, 
obstinately defended the city when a siege was* formed,, 
and finally compelled the besiegers to retire with great 

'^precipitation. They even pursued the emperor in his 
retreat, and severely harassed his rear. Otho saw that 
little was to be gained by this war^ but unwilling to 
desert his ally, he offered his services as a mediator, and 
negotiated a truce between Hugh and Louis. Soon 
after, he gained a decisive victory over Harold king oi 
Denmark, and granted peace to that monarch on the 
condition of his allowing the Christian religion to be 
preached in his dominions. Equal zeal for the progress 
of Christianity was shown by the emperor in the terms 
he granted to the rebel Boleslaus^ he was pardoned on 

*'the conditions of repairing the churches he had destroyed, 
'recalling the Christians he had exiled, performing public 

"penance for his fratricide, and holding his dominions 
- as a fief of the empire. 

In the midst of these successes, his assistance was im- 

'plored by Alix, widow of Lothaire, the late king of Italy, 
who was threatened with the loss of her dominions by Be- 
ranger, or Berengarius the younger. The pope joined in 
her supplications, and Otho, passing the Alps, speedily 

' testored the ti-anquillity of the pemnsula. Pleased with 

q2 
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the l)e«iuty of Alix, he offered her his hand^ which was 
accepted, and the nuptials celebrated with great splen- 
dour. Ludolph, the emperor's son by a former mar- 
riage, was so displeased at these second nuptials, that 
he rebelled against his father, but was very speedily 
subdued. lie was pardoned, but he never forgave him- 
self for the ingratitude of which he had been guilty. 
Soon afterwards the prince was sent to deliver the 
Italians from the tyranny of Beranger, which he effected. 
But the people thus liberated proved anything but 
grateful -, they overwhelmed Ludolph with reproaches 
for his youthful errors, particularly dwelling on his 
revolt against his father, and such was the effect of 
their reproaches on the sensitive mind of the jromig 
prince, that he died of a broken heart. 

The death of Ludolph enabled Beranger to renew his 
oppressions, and the most earnest solicitations were ad- 
dressed to Otho for immediate assistance by the pope, 
and other Italian princes. The emperor yielded to their 
entreaties : accompanied by his empress, he passed the 
Alps with a numerous army, and marched directly 
towards Rome. His arrival in the city was hailed with 
the utmost enthusiasm ; he was dignified with the title 
of Augustus, crowned emperor of the Romans, and ac- 
knowledged by the pope as Supreme Head of the 
Church. After receiving these honours, he marched 
against Beranger, who was soon forced to surrender 
himself, and was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment 
Scarcely had the emperor withdrawn his forces from 
R^me, than pope John began to intrigue against his 
authority 5 he formed a league with his ancient enemy 
Albert, the son of Beranger, and received him into the 
city. When the news reached Otho, he promptly re- 
traced his course, and having again entered the city, he 
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ccmipelledr both the senate and peopk to* renew their 
oaeth of aU^ance. He then summoned a council fo9P 
the trial of pqpe John^ whose immoralities were nnfor- 
tmately fli^rant and notorious. The charges against 
him contained a dreadful catalogue of crimes^ but we 
cannot vouch for the iht^rity of the witnesses^ or tiw 
impartiality of the court. He refused to appear befbce 
the tribunai^ and having been thrice summoned in vaiBy 
he was condemned as contumacious. Leo YIII. wa» 
dected in his stead> and he renewed to the emperor 
the oath of fidelity and allegiance^ and conceded to him; 
fall authority over all ecclesiastical appointments. 

Scarcely had Otho returned to Germany when Johft,r 
irith a strong body of adherents^ raised a new insunee- 
tion^ deposed Leo^ and again took possessicm of the 
p^ral chair. But he did not Icmg enjoy it^ having been 
assassinated by a young nobleman whom he had rividled 
in the affections of his mistress. The adherents of Jotok 
still refused to acknowledge Leo^ and elected Benedict 
successor to the murdered pontifif. But the return oi 
Otho to Italy threw them into confusion 5 Benedict 
hastily tendered his submission to Leo^ by whom he 
wms banished -, and the Roman nobihty and clergy pro- 
mised the emperor that they would never cojufer the 
pontifical dignity on-^any but a native of Grermany. 
After the death of Leo^ John XIII. was elected pontiff 
en the nomination of the emperor. The turbulent 
Jtomans soon broke out into rebellion^ and threw the 
pope into prison -, but Otho speedily returned to Italy^ 
and not only restored John, but also severely punished the 
nthors of the revolt. At the same time he caused hie 
aim to be crowned as his associate and successor^ having 
I previously secured the concurrence of the German 
The young empercnr was married to the Byzan- 
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tine princess Theophania, but not before her fkther 
Nicephorus bad (lisi)laycd some of the treachery which 
cbaracterized the Greeks of the lower empire. 

Luit])ran(l, an ecclesiastic who was sent by Otho to 
demand the hand of the princess, has left us a most 
amusing account of his reception at Constantinople. 
Nicephorus imprisoned the unfortunate ambassador^ 
overwhelmed him with the grossest insults when he 
dared to complain, half poisoned him with the abomi- 
nations of Byzantine cookery, and shocked his religious 
prejudices by sundry observances which the western 
churches regarded as mortal sins, and the eastern looked 
upon as absolutely essential to salvation. Luitprand 
took a characteristic revenge : he scrawled on the walls 
of his chamber some barbarous verses, vituperating 
Constantinople and all that it contained more bitterly 
than poetically 3 he wrote to his master a lonjg epistle 
descriptive of his sufferings among those '' beasts in 
semihuman shape" to whom he had been sent, and 
quitted Constantinople with a fierce malediction on a 
capital so inhospitable and heretical. He draws the 
following curious portrait of Nicephorus. 

" I found him," says the enraged prelate, " a man 
perfectly monstrous, pigmy-sized, fat-headed, mole- 
eyed ; with a short, broad, coarse, and greyish beard^ 
covered, like lopas, with long thick hair ; an Ethiopian 
in colour, one whom " you would not like to meet at 
midnight} pot-bellied, with thighs disproportionately 
long, legs very short, splay-footed 5 clad in a woollen 
robe of a dirty-whitish colour, ofiFensive to the smell 
from its age and filth, wearing Sicyonian shoes^ insolent 
in speech, a fox in cunning, a Ulysses in perjury and 
lying." 

To this by no means flattering portraiture Luitprand 
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addfii^ as an edifying comment^ his explanation of a pro- 
phecy which was at the time current both in eastern 
and western Europe. This popular prediction was — 
" The lion and the cub shall destroy the wild ass -" 
'Which the Greeks understood to signify that the em- 
perors of Rome and Byzantium should unite to subdue 
the Saracens. Luitprand indignantly rejects this ex- 
planation ; he proves indisputably that Nicephorus had 
no] claim to be regarded as a lion^ but infinitely more 
resembled the wild ass -, he asserts that the lion and cub 
-were manifestly Otho and his son^ to whom he promii^s 
an easy victory over the ass Nicephorus^ if they should 
tarn their arms against the east. We shall conclude 
our account of this very rare and curious document, by 
extracting the worthy bishop's valediction to Constan- 
tinople. 

" On the second of October," says he, " at ten o'clock, 
having departed from that city, once most opulent ^d 
flourishing, but now starved, perjured, deceitful, lying, 
fraudulent, rapacious, covetous, avaricious, and vain- 
glorious, after forty-nine days of ass-riding, walking, 
horse-driving, hungering, thirsting, sighing, groaning, 
weeping, and scolding, I arrived at Naupactus." 

Otho did not long survive the marriage of his son, 
he died of apoplexy at Minleben in Saxony, after a 
reign of thirty years, during which he gave extraordi- 
nary proofs of uncommon generosity, piety, and courage, 
and justly acquired the appellation of ''The Great." 
His body was borne to Magdeburg, and buried in the 
cathedral church, where his tomb is still to be seen, 
with an inscription to the following effect : 

Beneath this marble^omb a monarch lies, 
* Whose loss a threefold share of grief must claim ; 
Religion's friend— a ruler brave and wise — 
His weeping country's highest joy and fame. 
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HOllN AIlOt'T 920 — UIED A. D. 968. 

Havino in the lives of Charlemagne and Otho given an 
account of the restoration of the Western Empire^ we 
must turn our attention to the East, \vhere the Con- 
stantinopolitan Empire, still retaining the proud name 
of Roman, continued its feeble and lingering ezisteBoe. 
Some slight sketch of the state of this empire is neces- 
sary, as an introductir)n to the biography we are about 
to relate) and the following, which has been already 
published in a leading periodical, has, at least, the merit 
of being brief*. 

" The fortunes of the Byzantine, or Eastern Empire, 
present phenomena unparalleled in the history of the 
human race : no other government, of which we have 
either read or heard, could have resisted for half a cen- 
tury the operation of any of the single causes which, 
during a thousand years, combined for its destmction. 
Externally surrounded by foes superior in number, in 
discipline, and in valour, it seemed as if its safety was 
guaranteed T)y cowardice, and its security confirmed by 
defeat. Internally were at work all the causes that 
usually effect the destruction of states ; perfidy and pro- 
fligacy triumphant in the palace — ferocious bigotry, 
based at once on enthusiasm and hypocrisy, ruling the 
church — civil dissensions, equally senseless and bloody, 
distracting the state — complete demoralization pervad-* 
ing every rank, from the palace to the cottage — such 
were the elements of ruin, not antagonized but com- 
bined, whose destructive energies slumbered not during 

* It is extracted from the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XIX. 
" ut quiddam notum propriumqne,** 
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centuries^ and were yet reaisled by an enij^r^ 
icfa, to call feeble, would be ^fuUfy to ov^errate ite 
sngth. Constrntmople, designed by its foondev t» 
the capital of an empire that should nnite the powvr 
&he eastern and western world, and make its' mlbrs 
oessors at on«e of Cyras and Cssar, combined m 
goyemment all the fenlts of Romian Bsad Permat 
potism, possessed the merits of neither, and surfKiHKdf 

duration of both. The centraMzation Of feeliig^ 
ich made every citizen through the vast extent of Ham 
aaan dominions regard the City of the Seven BSlfar an 
ie home of his soul/' was lost when the palladraBi 
impire was removed from the banks of the Tiber to* 
shores of the Bdsphoms ; bnt craft, conning^ frafo^ 
icbery, and all the vices of unlicensed despotism, 
Qtnpanied the court, and were the oi^ faithful com^ 
oons of its emigration. The tinge of eastern habitit 
I feelings which the Imperial Government received 
its closer approximation to Asia, bron^t to the 
narch no additional assurance of safety: the sub- 
aion of the Asiatic is blind and unreasoning, a pro- 
Gtion of intellect as well as of body ; he submits t& 
amy as he would to fate, and regards the decrees of 
jRidsm as fixed as those of destiny. In outw a rd 
m- the Greek crouched as low as the Persian — ^the 
bines of passive obedience and non-resistance fell 
m- glibly from his tongue -, but there was a mental 
^ration in his loyalty, a secret condition understood 
dtf allegiance, and he hesitated notto'j<Hn in con- 
■cy or revolt, if the Emperor professed an obnoxious 
bnne, disregarded the reveries of some favoured 
ifagian, or admired the blue more than the red 
lioCs of the circus. The problem to be served in the 
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history of most dynasties is, ' Why they fell Y bat the 
Byzantine alone peq)lexes us with the inquiry, * Why 
it did not fall r* — a difliculty of which it is by no means 
e&^y to obtain a satisfactory solution.'* 

In the tenth century, the crimes of the Byzantinei. 
seemed to have reached their consummation 9 monarch 
after monarch perished by poison or the dagger of the. 
assassin 3 parricide and fratricide were crimes of waAr 
ordinary occurrence, that they ceased to excite fediiip 
of horror and disgust. The provinces of Asia mn 
overrun by the Saracens, and they would probably haie 
been able to view Constantinople from the oppoofe 
shores of the Bosphorus, had not their progress beet 
checked by the valour of Nicephorus Phocas. The 
young Romanus, who nominally swayed the sceptre^ VM 
the slave of his queen, the infamous Theopbano, aoi 
the eunuchs of his palace. Though young and haod*^ 
some, his weak and cowardly character displeased the 
empress, and she transferred her affections to Nicephon^ 
whose military fame atoned for his deficiency in pff* 
sonal accomplishments. She is said to have poisonei 
her husband 5 but whether guilty of this crime or nfl^ 
he was no sooner dead, than she usurped the regencyi 
and recalled Nicephorus to court. Joseph, the priai 
minister, felt jealous of the general, but was deceivel 
by an extraordinary artifice. Nicephorus asked to h| 
favoured with a private audience, and having obtainejl 
his request, he assured the astonished minister, tioL 
regarding worldly grandeur with the contempt it mental 
he had ardently panted for the seclusion of monastic Hk^ 
and would long since have retired from the worid, hsl 
not he feared to prove himself ungrateful for the 
fidence reposed in him by the emperors. To give 
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J words, he showed a hair-cloth, which he pre- 
i that he wore constantly next his skin. 
; credulous Joseph began now to regard the artful 
horus as a saint : he fell at his feet, asked pardon 
3 suspicions, and declared, that he would in fiiture 
;ard all suggestions to his disadvantage. He then 
tted the general to return to the army 5 but soon 

finding how grossly he had been deceived, he 

to John Zimisces, who held a subordinate com- 
, promising him rich rewards if he would arrest 
horus, and either confine him in a monastery, 
t him to death. Zimisces had risen from an 
le station by valour and conduct : he felt grateful 
lephorus, who had been the first to patronise his 
s, and he entertained a soldier's contempt for the 
tery and intrigues of such miserable politicians as 
h. Instead of obeying, he showed the letter to his 
al, and advised him to proclaim himself emperor. 

a disgusting exhibition of hypocritical reluctance, 
horus consented j the soldiers, with the utmost 
siasm, swore to support his title, eagerly demanding 
led against his enemies. 

len the news of these events reached Constan- 
e, the multitude, with whom Nicephorus was a 
rite, at once espoused his cause, and tumultuously 
ing the prime minister and his adherents, levelled 
houses with the ground, and plundered their 
rties. Soon after, the usurper entered the capital 
Lit opposition : he banished Joseph to Paphlagonia, 
3nfined him in a monastery, where he soon died 
lented. 
the second year of his reign, contrary to the advice 

best friends, he married the Empress Theophano, 
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an impnidciit match, whicrh greatly disgusted his sob- 
jccts. Sf)oii uftLT, he* disiiiiKsod from his service Burtam^ 
who had recovered the city of Anti(K*h from the Saraoeii% 
and ZiniisccH, to whom he owed the crown. Such grew 
ingnititiide changed these brave generals from zealow 
friends into active conspirators. They found an ally id 
the KniprciiM llieophano, who soon became weary of bar 
new husband ; for, as we have already seen from tkl 
descriptitm of Luitprand, his figure was not the bHl 
calculatiHl to enp:agc and s(H:nn* a lady's affections. Thii 
wicked woman introdnced Zimisces and the other 001^ 
spirators by night into the palace, and led then ii 
person to her husband's rnim. Nicephorus fell benciii 
their daggi*rs licfore he could summon the aid of W 
attendants : liis head was cut off, and shown to tto 
guards, on which they quietly submitted. 

Zimisces, being proclaimed Em{)en>r, began his rq|l 
by dismissing all the miniHters of Nicephorus, and M* 
calling all the exiles he had banished. Though he awd 
the cniwn to Theoj)hano, he was anxious to remove oii 
whose (rrimes had rendered her universally detested : iW 
he ellectcd ))y concerting witli the Patriarch, or Buk0f 
of Constantinople, a solenui farce, which would giveUi 
the ap])earance of acting under compulsion. lYhen hi 
presented himself to l>e crowned at the cathedral chartb 
of Saint Sophia, the doors were shut in his face, 
the I'atriarch appeared, declaring that he would 
pc*nnit a person polluted with the blood of his m 
to entiT into the holy place. Zimisces, with gif# 
himiility, declared his ready submissicm, but aUfgrf 
that Nicephorus had not been murdered by him, bvtkjf 
Abalantius, at the instigation of the empress. To tUi 
the patriarch replied, that it was his dutj to 
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them bofth^ and to repeal all the edicts which his pre- 
dsoessor had published to the prejudice of the church 
and the priesthood : he readily promised compliance, 
adding, that as an atonement for his tacit participation 
ia the late treason^ he would give his paternal property 
to feed the poor. Upon this, the patriarch ordered the 
gites of the cathedral to be thrown open, and readily 
performed the ceremony of coronation. Theophano was 
banished into Armenia, and confined in a monastery. 

The new emperor took the princes Basil and Con- 
fltantine^ the sons of Romanus and Theophano, for his 
colleagues, and caused their title to be acknowledged 
by the senate and people of Constantinople. In the 
mean time, the Saracens, having learned the death of 
Nicephorus, raised the most numerous army they had 
yet assembled, and laid siege to Antioch. Zimisces 
appointed the eunuch Nicolas general of the army he sent 
against them, and ordered him to move rapidly, lest the 
city should fall before the multitude of the besiegers. 
60 promptly did Nicolas advance, that his arrival was 
tlie first intelligence the Saracens received of his march : 
they were completely surprised, and routed with great 
slaughter. In the following year, the Rossi, a new tribe 
of Scythian warriors, having driven out their prede- 
-teesors, the Bulgarians, took possession of their country, 
and advanced into the empire with a very numerous 
army. As the invasion was wholly unexpected, the 
firoDtiers were but slightly guarded, and they were 
enabled to lay waste a great part of Thrace, and even to 
besiege Adrianople, the second city of the empire. 

Zimisces at first endeavoured to negotiate with the 
barbarians, but finding that they rejected all terms of 
accommodation, he ordered his brother-in-law, Bardas, 
snmamed Sclerus, or the Bold, to collect what troops 
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he could, and march against them. In conseqncnoe 
(if the Saracenic "war, most of the Imperial forces wn 
engaged in Asia, and Bardas^ by his utmost effort^ 
could only assemble thirteen thousand men — a Ytij 
inadequate army to meet three hundred thousand. Bil 
the talents of the general compensated for this deficicacy: 
he decoyed a large body of the enemy into an andMi- 
cade, and c-ut them off to a man. He then attacked tk 
main body by suq>rise : the undisciplined 
thrown into confusion by the unexpected ■fffmlt^ 
imable to form into line, and were cut down almost «• 
resistingly. The imperial army slew or captured tk 
greater part of their barbarous enemies : night ate 
saved the entire from destruction, and this brifliitf 
victory is said to have been obtained with the Ioh rf 
only twenty -five men. 

But the success of his government did not ddff 
several of the nobility from conspiring against a 
whose vigorous administration restrained their 
They chose for their emperor Bardas Phocas, the nephev 
of the late Nicephorus, and commenced their rebdta 
by seizing the city of Cesarea, in Cappadocia. Sdotf 
was sent to suppress the revolt : at his approadi, tk 
greater part of the insurgent nobles either fled or wJh 
mitted^ and Phocas, thus deserted^ was forced to w^ 
render at discretion. The emperor granted him hk Sfc 
but banished him to the island of Chios. 

Scarcely had these commotions been mi|niHMit 
when a new war with the Rossi engaged the attoMi 
of the emperor. Zimisces took the command cf Ik 
army in person^ and having led them over the 
tains^ invaded the territories which the Roan M 
wrested from the Bulgarians. He invested 
the capital of Bulgaria^ and pushed on the akge vM 
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or, before the Rossi had recovered from their sur- 
: at his unexpected appearance. A party of eight 
tsand men attempted to throw themselves into the 
1, but they were intercepted and cut to pieces, 
nated by this success, the Imperial forces, having 
ly ofiered the garrison terms, assaulted th« walls, 
took the city by storm : a part of the Rossi escaped 
he citadel, but they were closely pursued by the 
>rious Zimisces, and a scene ensued precisely similar 
lat which Sir Walter Scott describes at the storming 
(race's castle. 

" Mad with success, and drunk with gore. 
They drive the struggling foe before. 

And ward on ward they win. 
Unsparing was the vengeful sword. 
And limbs were lopp'd and life-blood pour'd. 
The cry of death and conflict roar'd, 
And fearful was the din ! 

The startling horses plunged and flung, 
Clamour'd the dogs till turrets rung. 

Nor sank the fearful cry. 
Till not a foeman was there found 
Alive, save those who on the ground 

Groan'd in their agony!" 

he Rossi raised an immense army to avenge their 
ss. TUey were met by the Imperialists on the banks 
be Danube, and one of the fiercest engagements 
rded in history ensued. It lasted from the early 
n to the approach of night, victory inclining som.e- 
m to one and sometimes to the other. Darkness was 
nning to close round the hosts, when the eagle eye 
Zimisces detected some confusion in the enemy's left 
I : he immediately charged at the head of a chosen 
Y of cavalry, and bore down all opposition. Ani- 
ed by the emperor's example, his soldiers made the 
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most vigorous efforts against the centre and right win^ 
whioli at length gave ^'ay. The Rossi fled in confusion, 
and were pursued with great slaughter. The shattered 
relics of the defeated anny found shelter in Dorostenmi, 
which was closely besieged. Two desperate efforts wen 
made to relieve the garrison, but they completely £uUt 
and the Rossi were forced to solicit terms of peaet 
Ziniisces, having repaired and strengthened the finmtis 
line of fortresses along the Danube, returned to Cob- 
stantinople, where he was received with the loodHt 
acclamations. 

During a brief campaign in the East, after Ae 
war with the Rossi had been terminated, the Em- 
peror recovered several cities which the Saracens hdl 
wrested from the Byzantine dominions. But, on Ui 
return to his capital, an incautious phrase led to hii 
destruction. Having heard that the finest estates w\iA 
he saw along the road were the property of the eunuch 
Basilius, who had shared in the administrations of lel^ 
ral successive reigns^ he exclaimed, " How mifbrtiiiMk|^ 
is the condition of the empire, to be thus pillaged by A 
ambitious eunuch ! " Basilius soon received informalMi 
of the occurrence, and fearing to be called to accooit 
for his peculations, he bribed the Imperial cnp-beaicrtD 
poison his master. Zimisces met death wi^ the ibiti- 
tude of a warrior and a Christian : he forbade his hkA 
to investigate the treason of which he was the victor 
declaring, that he heartily forgave his enemies, and M 
an attempt to revenge his death might peril the safiety 
the empire. Thus perished the best of the ByxantiM 
emperors, at the moment when his piety, courage, asi 
moderation had rescued it from impending ruin, ail 
revived, for a brief space, the days of its former gloiy* 
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HILDEBRAND, COMMONLY CALLED 
POPE GREGORY VII. 

BORN A. D. 1020 — DIED A. O. 1085. 

The progress of papal usurpation has been already 
noticed incidentally^ and we are now about to relate the 
life of the PontifiF under whom it became a power para- 
mount to that of all the European sovereigns. The 
great advantage possessed by the Romish See in its 
struggle "vsith kings and emperors was its permanence. 
While successive revolutions changed dynasties and 
overthrew monarchies, the Church continued immu- 
'*'table : it could consequently retain all the advantages 
It had once gained -, it could sell its aid to the best 
bidder when opposite parties courted its alliance^ and it 
was always prepared to seize its share in a general 

■ scramble. But, on the other hand, when the nobles of 
Italy had attained the rank of petty princes, and the 
German emperors had extended their sway beyond the 
Alps^ the great influence possessed by the popes led them 
to desire a share in the pontifical elections, and not un- 

' frequently to insist on their right of nomination. It is 
not easy to conceive how the pontiffs could be possessed 
of formidable power, at the moment that they were 
' slaves either to aristocratic factions or despotic auto- 
. erats : but such was the case; for the t5Tranny of the 
' emperors was only exercised occasionally, but the claims 

■ of the popes to rule the consciences were never allowed 
to fall into desuetude. 

Hildebrand was bom of humble, but not poor parents, 
in the little town of Soano. From his earliest years he 
displayed great love of learning, extraordinary abilities, 
and a firmness of character rarely to I ^ found in 
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hoyliood. His uncle A\'as abbot of the monastery of 
Saint Mark, at Rome ; and this was probably the cir- 
cnmstance which dctonnined his parents to give him an 
ecclesiastical education. His progress in study iras 
wonderful, and, what was unusual in that age, he ac- 
quired a deep and accurate knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. In order to extend his theological researches, he 
went to the celebrated monastery of Clugpu, over whkk 
Saint Odilo then presided, and for seven years devoted 
himself to the study of ethics and canon law. At tiie 
early age of twenty- four, he was chosen by Odilo to 
reform the abuses which had crept into the Roman mo- 
nasteries, and he executed the difhcnlt task with eqml 
zeal and discretion. 

Before his arrival at Rome, the death of Pope John had 
disturbed the precarious tranquiUity of the Romish chnrdL 
ATusculan count procured the election of his son, ayoadi 
only ten years old, to the papacy, and the boy was conse- 
crated Pope under the name of Benedict IX. In the comae 
of a few years, the new pontiff, as he advanced to maa- 
hood, displayed so much tyranny and cruelty, that tke 
Roman people entered into a conspiracy, and forced him 
to fly for his life. A new Pope was elected, who took 
the title of Silvester III. 3 but Benedict having in the 
mean time collected a formidable force, his rival eoold 
make no resistance, and the exiled pontiff returned la 
triumph. He soon after sold his crown to a prielt 
named Gratian, who, chiefly by the exertions of Hilde- 
brand, was acknowledged as Pope under the title of 
Gregory VI. This third head of the church proved a 
better ruler than his predecessors : he expelled the rob- 
bers and freebooters that infested the roads around 
Rome 3 he opened a secure passage for the pilgrims 
who wished to visit the shrine of St. Peter; and he 
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vigcHTously exerted himaelf to reform the adminwtration. 
of justice. The enemies of order ixrere displeased by 
the vigorous proceedings of Gregory: they sent cbm" 
jdaints to the Emperor of Germany^ Henry 11,, and that 
sovereign soon entered Italy at the head of a powerfbl 
army. Having, investigated the circumstances of the 
late piq>al elections^ be ordered Benedict, Silvester, and 
Gregory, to be deposed, and then procured the election 
of a fourth Pope, the Bishop of Bambei^a» who took 
the title of Clement U., but who was by no means 
anxious for such an elevation. Gregory and Hilde* 
brand were driven into exile: they retired to Clugni». 
where Gregory died of vexation, leaving Hildebrand. 
the heir of his wealth and his resentment. Clement was. 
poisoned by an emissary of Benedict, nine months after 
bis consecration) and his successor, Damasus II., shared 
the same fate. When the news reached Hildebrand, he, 

> immediately departed for the Imperial court, hoping to 
have some influence in the nomination of the next Pope, 
but OB the road he learned that the Diet at Worms^ 
under the sanction of the Emperor, had elected Bruno, 
Bishop of Toul, as Leo IX. 

Bruno was a man of good -principles and strict in* 
tegrity, but of weak understanding. He wa3 fitted by 

^ nature to be the dupe of one so al^e and artful a» 
Hildebrand, and, after his first interview with the 
ambitious monk, he became his willing instrument* 
Hildebrand accompanied Leo to Rome, having previously 
exerted all his craft and all his influence to procure him 
a favourable reception. The grateful ponti£f loaded 
Hildebrand with ecclesiastical dignities, and he united. 
na his person the titles of Cardinal, Sub-deacon, Abbot 
of St. Paul, and Keeper of the Altar and Treasury of 
S4, Peter. The exertions of the Pope for the reforma- 

r2 
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tion of the church were unremitting: he held S3mods 
und <'(nnicils without number, and enacted counties 
lawMi, in which the most frivolous and the most im- 
]>ortuut matters were i^trangely blended. In the fifth 
year of his reign, he marched an army against the Nor- 
mans in the south of Italy, and was unfortunately made 
a prisoner. Tliough kindly treated by his captors, the 
indignity ]>ressed heavily on the sensitive mmd of the 
pontiff; and these feelings were imbittered by the re- 
proaches heaped upcm him by some of the clergy, for 
having desecrated his holy office by appearing in arms. 
He was brought back to Rome in all safety and honoor 
by Unfred, a Norman count; but affliction shortened 
his days, and he died soon after of a broken heart. 
There are some writers who ascribe this fatal event to 
the machinations of Ilildcbrand and the deposed Bene- 
dict, asserting, that the cardinal-monk, to please the 
ex- Pope, had betrayed his benefactor to the Normans; 
but the evidence on which the accusation rests is very 
questionable. 

Benedict once more reascended the throne, but found 
in Hildebraud an active and energetic opponent. The 
monastic orders were the firm supporters of Hildebrand, 
whom they justly regarded as the pride and ornament 
of their body, and by their means he was enabled to 
gain a commanding influence over the Roman populace. 
He announced, indeed, that tl\e entire Roman people 
had delegated to him their share in the nomination d[ a 
new pope ; that Benedict was universally regarded as a 
usurper, and that a new election was necessary to the 
safety of the Church. The emperor yielded to the 
eloquent remonstrances of Hildebrand; he selected as 
pontiff Gebeard, Bishop of Aichstet^ who took the title 
of Victor II. Benedict made some weak efforts at re- 
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sistance ; but finding that his cause was unpopular, he 
retired to one of his castles, where he soon after died. 

The reasons that induced Hildebrand to support the 
Imperial cause on this occasion are sufficiently obvious. 
A German pope, unacquainted with the customs and 
manners of Italy, must of necessity have been guided 
by his ministers, and the cardinal-monk hoped to 
exercise the same authority under Victor that he had 
possessed in the reign of Leo. The new pope was not 
long installed, before he discovered the thraldom in 
"which he was held by Hildebrand 5 anxious to get rid 
of " the viceroy over him," he sent the ambitious minister 
into France as his legate, under the honourable pretence 
that extensive reforms were required in the Gallican 
church. The proceedings of the legate were vigorous 
in the extreme -, at the council of Lyons he excommu- 
nicated several immoral priests and bishops; at Clugni 
he sentenced to death several monks who had broken 
their monastic vows. He then proceeded to a synod 
at Tours, where the alleged errors of Beranger were 
condemned. After spending about a year in France, 
Hildebrand was recalled to Italy by the pope, and 
became again his chief adviser and director. Soon 
afterward Victor died, and his successor Stephen IX. 
soon followed him to the grave. 

A double election ensued : Mincius bishop of Villetri, 
nicknamed the Stupid, was chosen tumultuously by 
the Roman people, and took the name of Benedict X. 
Hildebrand and the imperialists chose Gerard bishop 
of Florence, whose ecclesiastical designation was Ni- 
cholas n. Benedict, unable to compete with his rival, 
was deposed and shut up in prison, where he died of 
vexation. The Normans, who had settled in the south 
of Italy, had become more amenable to the church, than 
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vhcn they met Loo in the field. Anxious to obtain 
some security for their conquests, they tendered their 
alliance to the pope, on the condition of bis confirming 
their titles. Nicholas readily granted to Robert Guis- 
card the title of Duke, and the invcstitnre of all the 
lands that he had conquered or should conquer in 
Sicily, Apulia, and Calabria. The readiness with which 
the ])ope prantcd that to \vhich he had no right, wofold 
probably have subjected him to some inconvenience if 
the em]>en>r Henry were alive -, but he had fallen in tiie 
prime of life, leavinp; his sceptre to be swayed by as 
infant imder the ||:uidance of an ignorant regency. Hil- 
debrand saw the advantap;es which the church possessed 
at the crisis, and it was by his advice that Nicholas thu 
openly exercised the functions of an independent sove- 
reign. Aided by the fen)cious Normans, the pope 
punished his enemies in the Roman territory vrith the 
utmost severity ; indeed, it is to these ravines that the 
depopulated condition of the country round Rome, even 
at the prest»nt day, must be attributed. Scarcely how- 
ever had this "peace of desolation** been accomplished, 
when its author died, under circumstances tbat gave rise 
to a stronp: susj)icion of poison. 

The enemies of Ilildcbrand do not scruple to attribute 
the great mortality of the popes to his secret machina- 
tions, lie had in early life studied chemistry, which in 
an ignorant age was regarded as magic, and as he knew 
how to mingle the poisoned cup, so it was presumed 
that he sometimes tried the experiment. After care- 
fully examining all the evidence, we find against hia 
many suspicious circumstances, but no positive proof of 
guilt. 

A double election followed now, almost as a matter 
of course -, but on this occasion Hildebrand was found 
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of the ItiyUaii fiacHoiis. Cadifilaiis^ called Honorius XL 
was chosen by the emperor 5 Ansehno^ d(»iommatad 
Alexander II. was the nominee of Hildebnuid. We say 
of Hildebrand^ for the cardinal-monk had now become 
the supreme regulator of t^npcHral and spiritual affeiM 
In tftie JEloman state, and had been invested by tbe 
•multitnde widi despotic anthcmty. A fierce battle waK 
^Diog^t before the gates of Rome, m whidi Cadtslana 
was for a short time victorioos 5 but the arriyal of dvAce 
Godfrey with an auxiliary body of Tuscans -changed tbc 
fortunes of ike field/ and Cadislans was fotoed to fiyt 
Atexander thus remained nominally in possession of the 
throne 3 but Hildebrand really held the sovereigntyv 
and used it to massacre all who had dared to qppoae 
lus wilL The defeated Cadislaus was pertinaciously 
fiarsecuted, and a daring stratagem was devised to dqnrvi^ 

F lum of the imperial protection. A bishop was deputed 
to invite tiie young emperor to dine on board his mag<» 
nificent baric 5 but no sooner had he entered the vessel 
than he was seized and carried as a prisoner to Cologne. 

' ^At ^ council held in that city, the right of Alexander 
solemnly recognised, and Cadislaus condemned as 
antipope, and these decrees were re-echoed at Rome 
by the nobles and people. 

But ihis did not put an end to the war between 
CSadislaus and Alexander, which raged with great /ury 
Aa Rome, and other parts of Italy. The exertions of 
Sildebrand were incessant 5 he leagued himself with all 
•tiie mercenary bands of freebooters that abounded in 
jLtely, and by their aid he prevailed over his enemies in 
every quarter. No authentic records have been pre- 
served of the time, place, or circumstances, of the death 
af Cadislaus, but we learn incidentally that he was long 
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supported by a great body of the Italian nobles and 
clergy, and Mas to the day of his death regarded as 
chief Pontiff by his followers. 

Neither the ambition nor the cares of Hildebrand 
were confined to the struggles in the Italian peninsula; 
he took advantage of the popularity which the preten* 
sions of the mendicant friars had given their orda 
thn)ughout Euro^H', to establish for himself an interest 
in every nation of Christendom. He kept a dUigent 
uratch over the emperor Henry» sent legates to Norway 
and Denmark, permitted the kings of Bohemia to wetr 
the mitre, and diligently exerted himself to forward the 
Norman conquest of England ; because be saw that tiie 
success of William the Conqneror would greatly extend 
the influence of the Holy See. 

Harold, the last Saxon monarch of England, hai( 
during a visit to Normandy, sworn a compulsory otdh 
to favour the succession of duke William ; and wfattt 
in that age was regarded of paramount importance, he 
had sworn on a chest of relics collected from all ihe 
surrounding churches. When, therefore, on the death 
of Edward, he accepted the crown proffered by hii 
countrymen, he was regarded not as a patriot resolTed 
to maintain the independence of his country, but as a 
perjured wretch who had violated the most sokmn 
obligations. All these topics .were discussed in the 
conclave of Lateran by Alexander and Hildebrand; bill 
there were other circumstances which had no small 
effect in determining their decision. The Norman duke 
affected towards them the air of a plaintiff, ackuowledg- 
ing the competency of their jurisdiction, and professing 
to submit wholly to their judgment. Harold, on the 
contrary, refused to recognise the papal right to assign 
a sovereign to a free people; he was well aware that 
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'ever just his cause, the decision would be in favour 
:he Norman, v\rho had secured the support of the 
erful Hildebrand, and he resolved to rely on his 
1 sword and the valour of his subjects. Almost 
i one accord, it was resolved in the Papal council, 
; William, being cousin and heir to the late king 
^ard, might justly seize upon England as his legal 
Titance. A bull containing this decision was sent 
tie duke, and at the same time were transmitted to 
, a blessed standard, and a ring containing a hair 

1 the head of Saint Peter, enclosed in a diamond of 
.t value. But we learn from a letter subsequently 
ressed by Hildebrand to William, that there were 
e in the conclave who opposed this iniquitous 
rference with the rights of nations, and severely 
cached Hildebrand for advocating the cause of a 
miical usurper. 

ut Hildebrand did not extend to the Normans in 
/ the same favour which he showed to their brethren 
i^ngland ^ he marched against them at the head of 
forces of the Countess Matilda, and forced them to 
Dre all the territories they had usiurped from the 
y See. The Countess Matilda was the daughter of 

2 Boniface, and the step-daughter of duke Godfrey, 
/bom the duchess Beatrice gave her hand after the 
h of her first husband. Matilda and her mother 
J devotedly attached to Hildebrand, and gave him the 
m trolled management of their dominions. Anxious 
itain this sovereignty, he violently opposed a marriage 
/een Matilda and Godfrey Gobbo, the son of duke 
bo by his first wife. The marriage was within the 
t letter of the canonical degrees, but had still some- 
g in it revolting to the feelings 5 it was, however, 
iummated, and Hildebrand, who dreaded the acute 
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and independent mind of Gobbo, laboured sedulonalj 
to counteract its effects. The young emperor Heniy 
had in the mean time shaken o£f the p^>al trammels; 
but found that his subjects were enamoured of the yoke; 
and had been gained over to ttie support of ecclesiastical 
domination by the artifices and exertions of the monki 
and preaching friars. It must be confessed, howeWi 
that the violence with which the emperor acted was 
too well calculated to defeat his object by alienating the 
affections of his subjects. The princes of Saxaaj 
accused him at Rome of tyranny and rapacity; aeveial 
prelates complained of his interference with ecclesiastical 
discipline^ and the pope, or rather Hildebrand, in bis 
name, summoned the emperor to appear before the 
tribunal of Saint Peter. Henry would in all probability 
have replied to the audacious insult by visiting Rome 
at the head of an army, but he was delayed by the 
necessity of checking his refractory vsussals in Saxony, 
and before he had succeeded in tranquillizing that 
province, he received intelligence that pope Alexander 
was no more. More had been done during the rei^ 
of Alexander to extend the authority of the j^apmcf, 
than in any former pontificate ; but this was not to be 
attributed cither to the faults or the merits of Alexander^ 
who was a mere instrument in the hands of an ambitions 
miuister. We have takeu no notice of the numeroos 
miracles attributed to him and Hildebrand by the 
monkish historians ; a greater miracle than any of them 
was, that rational beings could be found sufficient^ 
credulous to believe for a moment one of those monstroos 
absurdities. 

There were few in any part of Christendom who did 
not dread the accession of Hildebrand to the papacy, 
but there were none who dared to brave his leseiitDicnt 
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by vigorously resisting his election. The terror of his 
name was fully established in Italy, and it was by no 
means destitute of influence beyond the Alps. He had 
in his long career displayed unquestionable abilities of 
the highest order; his pretensions to ascetic piety gained 
him the enthusiastic admiration of the multitude; the 
soldiers revered him as a brave warrior and successful 
.general ; the higher ranks of the clergy yielded in the 
<;ouncil to his fervid eloquence and political skilL He 
was besides severe, vindictive, and inexorable ; he knew 
not what it was to forgive, none of his enemies could 
evade the patient search and the incessant vigilance 
with which he pursued those against whom he treasured 
wrath. It was his custom to witness the execution of 
those whose death he decreed, and it was awful to con- 
template the serenity of his countenance and the com- 
placency of his manners while he presided over tortures 
and massacres. It is scarcely a matter of surprise that 
the power of such a man should have swept over 
Christendom like a torrent, and hurried everything 
into the vortex of his new and gigantic institutions. 

Immediately after the death of Alexander, the Roman 
populace demanded the election of Hildebrand so furi- 
ously, that the terrified cardinals fled for refuge to a 
church. They were followed thither by the mob, and 
compelled to yield to the popular wish, and Hildebrand 
at once entered on the pontificate, taking the title of 
Gregory VII. By a hypocritical pretence of submission, 
he prevailed upon the emperor of Germany to ratify 
this tumultuous election, and he led an army in person 
into southern Italy, to enforce the submission of the 
Korman dukes. Scarcely was he established on the 
throne than he bent all his efforts to attain his favourite 
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objects, the compulsory celibacy of the clergy, and the 
papal right to tlie investiture of bishops. 

For the establishment of both these objects many 
plausible pretences might be pleaded; a clergyman, 
unencumbered with family cares, could devote his whole 
attention to the flock intrusted to his charge ; a prelate 
without children was free to exercise his patronage, and 
had no domestic endearments to warp his judgment 
On the other hand, men were thus forced to sacrifioe 
the purest and best of human affections, those that natu- 
rally spring up in the domestic circle. But the great 
object with the pope was to establish an ecclesiastical 
autocracy, and for this purpose to make the church at 
once the home and the country of every one "who em- 
braced the ecclesiastical profession. The priest and the 
bishop, after ordination, were no longer Germaiu^ 
French, or English, they became Romans; ministen 
and j)eers of a stupendous empire which claimed to 
extend over the whole globe. " Like the envoy or 
minister of any foreign government, he observes the lam 
of the state in which his master may have placed him, 
and respects, for a time, the authority of the local ma- 
gistrate : but his order is his country, the pontiff is his 
natural sovereign, and their welfare and their honour 
are the appropriate objects of his public cares*." i 

The administration of ecclesiastical patronage by tiw 
emperor and other temporal princes was liable to groas 
abuses, and had actually led to many. In the darkneas 
of the middle ages, when nobles and sovereigns could 
scarcely write their names, when the knowledge of Ac 
alphabet was so rare as to be regarded as a spell against 
witchcraft, and when the warlike virtues were valued 

* Phelan's Policy of the Church of Rome* 
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above all others, it seemed a useful .change to give the 
prelatical appoiutments to the great depositaries of all 
iStke learning of the age. It is needless to dwell upon 
the still higher claims n^de hy die pontiffs as Vicars of 
tJfesus Christ, and inheritors of his visible throne j still 
shall we expose such blasphemous assumptions-; it 
only our design to show that higher and purer motives 
those of personal aggrandizement may have min- 
with the bold speculations of the dai^ng Hilde-^ 
id. It is imdeniable that the corporate power he 
:ured for the Church became in many European 
Ltries a source of much benefit during the middle 
overawing the violent, protecting the forlorn, miti- 
ig the prevailing ferocity of manners, and supplying 
various ways the defects of civil institutions. 
The first synod convened by Gregory VII. at Rome, 
»pted, without much hesitation, the several regula* 
he proposed for the purification of the ecclesiastical 
ly. Its several sentences and decrees were commu- 
ited to the sovereigns of Europe by Gregory himself, 
letters that must ever remain a monument of his 
immate abilities. His monstrous claims for the 
iversal supremacy of the church, are proposed in a 
le of affected humility that was well calculated to win 
unthinking j his dictations assume the form of affec- 
ite suggestions, and his remonstrances are like 
of a tender and affectionate father. But the em- 
>r Henry was not deceived by the papal professions ; 
hated the pope in his heart, and had good reason to 
lieve that the enmity was reciprocal. It was, there- 
with mingled jealousy and indignation he saw 
le become the capital of a new power, whose sove- 
assumed the right of judging, without appeal, all 
^Ifaings human and divine 5 and who had thus erected a 
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formidable bulwark against the botindIe88 aathoiity 
previously possi'sscd by the emperors of Germany. 
Both parties were however forced to dissemble for the 
moment, and Hildobrand was allowed to pursue un- 
interruptedly his great plan for remodelling all the 
churches of Eun)pe^ and establishing everywhere papil 
uniformity. 

The gigantic mind of Gregory conceived a project 
worthy of his talents and his fame. Having drivoi 
Robert Guiscard from the south of Italy, he proposed 
that all the western princes should join him in an ex- 
pedition to Constantinople^ for the purpose of rescuing 
the Eastern Empire from the Saracens, and ref-uniting 
the Greek and Roman churches. This scheme was fnu- 
trated, however, by the hostility of the Emperor Heniy, 
who had secretly entered into alliance with Robert 
Guiscard against their common enemy, and who would 
certainly have taken advantage of Gregory*s absence to 
restore the Imperial power in Italy. While Henry WM 
employed in the Saxon war, a tumult, beaded- by a 
Roman noble, named Cencius, had nearly proved fiital 
to the Pope : ' he was attacked by the insurgents while 
celebrating mass, and dragged away as a prisoner. Bnt 
the Roman populace rushed to arms, Gregory ms 
rescued from his enemies, whom he severely punished, 
and Cencius fled for refuge to the court of Henry. The 
Emperor, soon after, having conquered the Saxons, 
thought that it was no longer necessary to temporize : 
he assembled at Worms a synod of the princes and pre- 
lates devoted to his cause, and procured a vote deposing 
Gregory. The Pope retorted by convoking a council 
at Ronie^ in which Henry was solemnly deposed and 
excommunicated. Some cautious prelates advised Gre- 
gory not to be so hasty in excommimicating a king : to 
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nr remonstrance he replied in the following memo- 
jle words : — " When Christ trusted his flock to St. 
ter, sa3dng, 'Feed my sheep/ did he except kings? 
' when he gave him the power to bind and loose, did 

withdraw any one from its visitation ? He, therefore, 
to says that he cannot be bomid by the bonds of the 
lUrch, must confess that he cannot be absolved by it ; 
i he who denies that, separates himself from Christ, 
i from his church." 

A. religious war was thus kindled, in which all the 
(vantages were on the side of Gregory. At the very 
nmencement of the struggle, Gobbo, the most for- 
dable enemy of the Pope, and the most able sup« 
rter of the Emperor, died -, his widow, the Countess 
itilda, placed all her resources at the disposal of the 
tttiflF. In every quarter of the empire, monks and 
irs preached against their sovereign and the prelates 

whom he had been supported 3 the Saxon nobles 
spared to renew their insurrection; the Dukes of 
abia and Caurithia openly declared that the Imperial 
oily should be changed; and many of the bishops 

had urged Henry forward, frightened by excom- 
inications, quitted his side. At length a diet was 
d at Tribur, or Oppenheira, attended by two papal 
ates, in which it was resolved that Henry should 
deposed, unless, within a limited time, he presented 
Qself before the Pope, and obtained absolution. In 

1 mean time the Lombard bishops, who had been 
communicated by Gregory, retorted his fiilminations : 

courage of his party in Italy revived the hopes of 

emperor, and he resolved to visit the peninsula, 

tead of waiting for Gregory's arrival in his dominions. 

3 hardships which the unfortunate monarch under- 

it in this journey — the hazards to which he was 
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exi>osc(l from his enemies — the sight of the sufferings 
of his queen and child, sewn up in ox-hides, and thus 
draped through the Alpine passes, would have broken 
spirits fiercer than that of Uenry. After surmounting 
incredible difficulties, he entered Lombardy, and there 
learned that (jregor}' had already commenced his jouroer 
to (lermany, with a full resolution to enforce his remoral 
from the empire. Powerful intercession was made widi 
the haughty pontiff, and he was with difficulty prevailed 
upon to grant Henry an interview : but he yielded bis 
consent only on the conditions, that the emperor should 
lay aside his royal insignia, and declare that his crimes 
had rendered him unworthy to reign. Henry consented 
to these hard terms, and went to visit the Pope in the 
fortress of Canossa, where he was exposed to new and 
unexpected humiliations. At the first barrier^ he ms 
forced to dismiss his attendants ^ when he reached the 
second, he was compelled to lay aside his royal robel^ 
and put on the habit of a penitent. For three cntiR 
days he was forced to stand barefooted, and fiuling 
from morning until night, during one of the severesl 
winters that had ever been known in northern Italy, 
imploring pardon of his transgressions from God and 
the Pope. On the fourth day, he was admitted into the 
presence of the pontiff, and obtained, not the removal 
but merely the suspension of the excommunication. 

The dishonourable attempt of Henry to arrest Gregoiy 
and Matilda by stratagem, led to a renewal of the war. 
Fortune now favoured Henry : he overthrow the riwi 
emperor that had been elected by the discontented 
party in Germany, and then invading Italy, he foond 
such strong support, that he was enabled to advance 
against Rome. Gregory, however, had secured the sap* 
port of Robert Guiscard and the Countess Matilda, aided 
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by whom he defied both the Emperor and Guibert, 
who had been declared Pope by the Imperialists. But 
Guiscard went to wage war against the Greek emperor, 
and Gregory was consequently unable to maintain him- 
self in the field, Twice was Henry driven from before 
the walls of Rome ; but in his third campaign he gained 
over the populace by a lavish distribution of bribes, and 
"was admitted into the city. Having seen Guibert re- 
cognised as pontiff, with the title of Clement III., he 
led back his army, leaving his partisans a prey to the 
vindictive fury of Gregory. The exasperated pontiff 
returned in company with Robert Guiscard, and exacted 
fearful vengeance. He gave up the city to the hcentious 
fury of the Normans and their Saracen auxiliaries, who 
renewed the horrors of Alaric and Attila. He quitted 
the city, which was now an untenable mass of ruins^, 
and retired under the protection of the Normans to 
-Salerno. War had produced a famine, and famine was 
followed by a pestilence, of which Gregory was one of 
the earliest victims : he died unconquered, though in 
exile, repeating with his last breath the excommunications 
which he had hurled against Henry, the anti-pope, and 
their common adherents. 

The fate of Henry may be told in a few lines. He 
gained little respite by the death of his formidable 
and inveterate antagonist. The successors of Gregory, 
Urban II. and Paschal II., prosecuted his views, and 
as strenuously supported the great struggle for eccle- 
siastical domination. They raised enemies to Henry in 
the bosom of his family, encouraged his sons in un- 
natural rebellions, and drew upon him the fanatical 
hostility of the leaders of the first crusade in their 
passage through Italy. For twenty years the unhappy 
emperor was persecuted by the unrelenting hatred of the 
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ambitions pontiifs, worn down by incessant hostilities, 
and rut to tbc hi-art by the infamous revolt of his own 
childron. He wa*^ at length basely deposed hy bis 
second son Hi'ury, and died in old age^ sorrow and 

poverty, destitute and broken-hearted. 



PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 

KORN .\.li. 1165 — DIED A,ti. 1223. 

After theCapetian dynasty had been substituted for tbat 
of the Carlovingian, the form of government in France 
could scarcely be called monarchical : it was rather a 
confederation of feudal princes, subject nominally to 
the king as their feudal suzerain, but really owning no 
authority superior to their own interests and caprices. 
The Plantagenets enjoyed a far more despotic power in 
England than the Capets in France, and yet, ere many 
years elapsed, our country gained a constitation, wide 
France was subjected to absolute despotism. Some of 
the fairest provinces in the present kingdom of France 
belonged to the English monarchy : in addition to his 
hereditar}' dominions, Normandy and Brittany, Heniy IL 
had acquired the provinces of Aquitaine and Pditou as 
a dowry with Queen Eleanor, the repudiated wife of 
Louis VII. Through hatred of Henry, Louis strennoQflif 
supported the celebrated Thomas-h-Becket in his re- 
sistance to his sovereign, and aided Henry's nnnatonl 
sons in their long rebellion against their indnlgenft 
father. When the progress of this disgraceful war was 
suspended by a truce, Louis resolved to crown his ddeat 
now Philip, whom he had sumamed Augustas, from iht 
circumstance of his having been bom in the nMmdi 
I'f Auffust. 
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On the very day appointed for the ceremony, the 
young prince lost his way while hunting in a forest^ 
and when discovered, had siiffored so much from cold 
and fatigue, that he fell into a dangenms sickness which 
threatened his life. Louis undertook a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Thomas-il-Beekct, who had l>een retx^ntly 
canonized, and on whose patn)nage he conceived that 
he had strong claims, to supplicate for the restoration of 
his son's health. But the journey pn)ved fatal to the 
aged monarch ] the anxiety of his mind and the rapidity 
with which he travelled hrought on an attack of palsy^ 
from which he never perfectly recovered. On the 
restoration of Philip's health, he was cniwned witli 
extraordinary splendour; but his father was unable to 
witness the ceremony, and, after lingering a few montlis^ 
expired. 

As Philip was only in his fifteenth year, the regency 
was intrusted to the Count of Flanders j but the young 
monarch, impatient of control, soon took the admini- 
stration into his own hands. Full of the bigotry which 
had been instilled into his youthful mind by the priests 
to whom his education had been intrusted, he com- 
menced his reign by ferocicms dwds of persecution. 
Oil the same day, all the Jews in his dominions were 
arrested, their synagogues turned into churches, and 
their estates confiscated ; they were also commanded to 
sell all their moveable property within a limited time^ 
and depart from the kingdom. An edict against blas- 
phemy was promulgated, by which profane swearing 
subjected the rich to a heavy fine, and the poor to the 
punishment of death. And finally, all who dissented 
from the Romish Church were sentenced to be burned 
as heretics. Having thus secured the favour of the 

Churchy Philip prepareil to gratify his ambition by 

s'J 
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^'onkoiiiiiG; the groat vassals of the crown. His father- 
in-law, tho Count of Flanders, was the first whose power 
he n^solveil to riuhico, and he forced him to resign some 
vahial)le districts in the Vermandois. The English 
monarch woidd liave prevented this aggrandizement of 
Philip's dominions, liad he not heen prevented by the 
rebellions and mutual wars of his sous Henry, Richard, 
anil (leotlVy. Philip craftily worked upon the vanity of 
these younj; princes, who, though his seniors, were the 
dupes of his policy; and he saw with pleasure, that 
their insane disputes daily weakened his formidable 
rival. Hie death of Prince Henry, in the midst of his 
rebellious career, sincerely grieved his fond father j bat 
he did not the less exert himself to secure the frontiers 
of Normandy, by retaining the border districts which 
had been given to the deceased prince as a dowry with 
his wife Marguerite, the sister of Philip. The south of 
France was devastated by a furious war undertaken by 
an ecclesiastical army against the Albigenses^ under the 
pretence that their heretical opinions rendered them 
dangi'rous members of societ}\ This was, howwcr, 
only the beginning of that bitter i)ersccution which^ at a 
later period, made the south of France a desert. The 
inhabitants of the provinces between the Mediterraneaa. 
the Rhone, and the Garonne, were, for the most pai^ 
vassals of the Count of Toidouse, and bad attained, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centurj', a higher dtgnt 
of civilization than existed in any other part of Christen- 
dom. Their towns enjoyed municipal constitutions^ 
and had almost the appearance of independent repnb* 
lies. Tl\e houses of the wealthy citizens resemUed 
banmial castles ; the sons of the merchants were eligible 
to the order of knighthood. Their literature was the 
most refined in Europe, and the Proven^ language^ 
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their literary idiom, was regarded as classical in Spain 
and Italy. Their Christianity was pure and ardent : it 
did not consist in an implicit belief of the dogmas^ or 
a mechanical observance of the rites and ceremonies, of 
the Romish Church 5 it entered into their hearts and 
affections ; it was the living principle of their actions. 
Without openly revolting from the papacy, they had 
anticipated, and in some measure exceeded, the religious 
reforms of the sixteenth century ; but they had effected 
these great improvements slowly and silently, without 
the horrors of a religious war, or any burst of fana- 
ticism. The intelligence of the increasing heresy in 
southern Gaul excited great indignation and alarm at 
Rome. The immense resources of the papal diplomacy 
were exerted to check its progress -, pontifical couriers 
brought bulls of excommunication to Alby, Toulouse, 
and Narbonne: but the heresy had extended to the 
priests of the churches in which the sentences were 
to be fulminated; and even the bishops, though more 
closely connected with the Catholic system by habit and 
interest, found it difficult to avoid being gained over 
by the example of the population in the midst of which 
they resided. To stop this intellectual contagion, it 
was deemed necessary to strike the people collectively, 
and annihilate the social order from which its indepen- 
dence and its civilization proceeded. This resolution 
was early taken, but the Holy See delayed its vengeance 
until circumstances became favoiu-able for its accom- 
plishment. 

Philip, pursuing his career of ambition, obtained 
several important advantages over the Count of Flanders 
and the Duke of Burgundy; but he found himself 
checked and controlled in all his efforts by the king of 
England. The causes of disunion between the two 
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kinprs wore niiineroTis and complicated, as was almost 
ncirssarily tiie case from the extensive possessions of 
Henry on the continent. Alice, the sister of Philip, had 
been Jiflianced to Richard Count of Poictiers, Heniy^s 
second son, afterwards so celebrated as Richard Corar 
de Lion • and tlie young princess had been sent to be 
educated at the British court, until she should attain a 
marriiurcable age. In consequence of the wars and 
mutual fioispicions between Henry and his children, the 
marriage was delayed : but slander assigned other r^^sons, 
and it wa:< insinuated that the aged Henry had fellen in 
love with his intended daughter-in-law. Several con- 
ferences on this and other subjects of difference were hdd 
by the rival sovereigns under the elm of Gisors, wfaidi 
grew exactly on the confines of France and Normandy; 
but Philip was so frequently baffled by the superior 
wisdom of Henry, that he ordered the elm to be cot 
down, declaring that no future conferences sbonld be 
held under its shade. 

Peace was at length restored for a time by the inter- 
ference of the pope, who was anxious to nnite all te 
nations of Christendom in a new crusade. The feeble 
kingdom of Jerusalem had fallen before the victorioot 
arms of Saladin, and the Saracens were in possesBkn 
of the greater part of Palestine. Amongst those who 
attended the conference for securing tranquillity9iq[>peared 
William, Archbishop of Tyre, who had been driven fiom 
his see by the conquering infidels. He exerted all the 
influence derived from his age, station, and eloquence, 
to effect a reconciliation between the sovereigns ^ and 
by his persuasion they agreed to lay aside their mutoal 
jealousies, and unite for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Tlie enthusiasm of Richard led him to assanoe die 
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cross before any of the others 5 but his irascible and 
impetuous disposition forced them to break their en- 
gagements. Raymond, Count of Toulouse, having 
seized some merchants of Aquitain, Richard imme- 
diately assembled an army of Braban^ons, and invaded 
his territories. Unable to resist the bravest and most 
cruel warrior of this wagrlike age, Raymond sought the 
assistance of Philip, who instantly sent an embassy 
to Henry, commanding him to forbear from hostilities. 
Henry, in reply, declared, that he had no control over 
his son — a fact of which Philip was well aware 5 but not- 
withstanding, ,a French army invaded the territory of 
Auvergne, and wrested from the English its strongest 
fortresses. Three conferences were held between the 
monarchs to reconcile this new quarrel : at the last of 
them Henry had the mortification to see his son Richard 
go over to Philip, and do him homage for all the pos- 
sessions of the English in France. Unable to contend 
against this unnatural coalition, Henry solicited the 
intervention of the Pope. A legate was sent to Philip 
with a threat, that his kingdom should be placed under 
an interdict, unless he instantly ceased from hostilities. 
But the French king had already shaken off most of 
his former clerical trammels : he rephed, — " Sir legate, 
pass the sentence, if it [please thee, for I fear it not. 
The Roman Church has no right to harm the kingdom 
of France, either by interdict or otherwise, when the 
king thinks proper to arm against his rebeUious vassals, 
to revenge his own injuries and the honour of his 
crown. Besides, I see by thy discourse, that thou hast 
tmelled the king of England's Esterlins *." To annoy 
Henry the more, Philip and Richard made a great 

• Money coined by the Easterlings, whence our English word 
Heriing. 
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parade of their friendship, sleeping in the same bed, Bnd 
drinkinp: from the same cup. The aged monarch could 
not Tv^i'itit this new mortification : he died of a broken 
heart at Chinon, pronouncint^ a bitter malediction upon 
his unnatural children with his latest breath. 

Richard and Philip, having renewed their vows of 
amity, joined in the third crusade : it belongs to tbe 
historian of these wars to relate their subsequent hos- 
tility, and the evils that resulted from their dissensioiiB. 
Philip returned home, and employed himself in urging 
the infamous John to rebel against his absent brother; 
and, sub!:e€[uently, he intrigued with the Duke of Austria 
to prolong the captivity of his dreaded rival. How 
greatly he feared the English monarch appears from bis 
billet to John, when he heard of Richard's liberation : it 
contained the emphatic words, — " Take care of yoursdf ; 
the devil is unchained !" After Richard's retom to his 
dominions, Philip only once ventured to encounter Um 
in the open field, when he w^as defeated, with the loss of 
all his baggage, among which were the archives of his 
kingdom. 

The accession of John was a fortunate circumstance ftr 
Philip's future designs. Arthur, son of Geoflfrey, an dder 
brother of John, was recognised as sovereign in Brittany 
and the surrounding districts, and the young prince 
claimed Philip's protection to secure him in bis inhe- 
ritance. Descended maternally from the native princes of 
Brittany, and named after the favourite hero of the 
Celtic tribes, Arthur was enthusiastically beloved by the 
Bretons. In the course of the war that ensued^ he was 
made prisoner by his uncle, and soon found an eariv 
grave. Maddened by desire of revenge, the Bretons 
accused John to Philip as his feudal suzerain ; and on 
his refusal to appear, they raised an army to enforce the 
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ence of forfeiture pronounced by the French kmg; 
mandy vfos invaded^ and the valonr of the Bretons, 

little dreamed that they were forging chains foig 
oselves, bore down all opposition. John himself 
[e no effort to defend his dominions^ bnt passed his 
i in pleasure^ as if the war was a matter in which 
lad no concern. When the citizens of Ronen sent 
sing solicitations for aid, he wonld not hear the 
>ys until he had finished his game of chess } and he 
L drily replied, — '■ I have no means of snccooring 
within the time appointed 3 so do the best you can.'* 
ler such a sovereign it is no wonder, that in a short 
t the English were stripped of all their continental 
sessions, with the exception of Guienne. 
he papal throne was at this time possessed by Inno- 
; III., who seemed to have inherited the haughtiness 

ambition of Hildebrand, but was, perhaps, inferior 
im in abilities. This pontiff treated the European 
larchs with more violence and haughtiness than any 
hem dared to show an insolent vassal. He first 
iled Philip, sending him a peremptory mandate to 
\ back his wife Ingeberga: the obedience to the 
sr not being very prompt, he excommunicated the 
;; and placed his dominions under an interdict, 
zh soon forced Philip to humble himself by a show 
nibmission. The next monarch on whom the ven- 
lOfi of the pontiff fell was John, who ^had refused to 
w Stephen Langton, when nominated by the Pope, 
ike possession of the see of Canterbury. Not con- 
with placing the kingdom under an interdict, Inno- 
, declared the throne vacant, and offered to bestow 
pon Philip. The French monarch, unwisely for- 
ing that such a dangerous precedent might, at a 
re time, be turned against himself, prepared a fleet 
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ami army to tako |M)ssc:^siou of the grant. John had, 
however, made his peace with the Church before the 
ex]HHliti(>n could siail, and by the abjectness of his sub- 
mission gained the protection of the Hoty See. 

Indignant at the deception that had been practised 
upon hini^ Philip continued his preparations, but vas 
obliged to use his forces against other enemies. The 
£m|R'n)r of Germany, in^'ited by the Counts of Bou- 
logne and Flanders, and aided, by the English, invaded 
France at the head of a powerful army. Though hit 
forces were far inferior, Philip gave battle to the aUici 
at Bouviucs, near Toumay, and obtained a decisire 
victory. The Emperor Otho fled disgracefully in the fint 
encounter : his followers, confused by his flighty fell into 
confusion, and were slaughtered almost unresisting. 
Philip retiumed triumphantly to Paris, bringing ^9stA 
him his two chief enemies as captives, the Counta of 
Flanders and Boulogne. They were confined for life !■ 
the Louvre, then a castle in the vicinity of Paris, which 
sen'ed both for a palace and a prison. 

The heresy of the Albigenses early attracted tta 
attention of Pope Innocent, and he meditated »*ft»l*™[ 
short of the extermination of the devoted race. FoUov- 
ing the example of the crusades which his predecesaoif 
had proclaimed against the Saracens, he ordered hii 
emissaries to preach' a holy war against the inhabitaiiti 
of the county of Toulouse and the diocese of Alby. Ha 
published throughout Europe, that whoever 'would taka 
up arms and wage war upon them to the uttennoC^ 
should obtain remission of all his sins, and a part of the 
property of the heretics. Unfortunately, no time oodd 
be found more favourable for this crusade of Chrifltiaaa 
against Christians. Philip's conquests in Nomundya 
Anjou, and Aquitain, had deprived a great uumber of 
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the land-owners in these provinces of their property, 
and forced them to become soldiers of fortune. Com- 
panies of warlike adventurers roamed throughout 
£urope, offering their services to any sovereign that 
would take them into pay. They were superstitious^, 
criminal, and needy : they were, therefore, glad to 
embrace a cause which promised pardon for their trans- 
gressions, and a remedy for their poverty. Few European 
monarchs dared to refuse their aid to a| pontiff so ready 
to fulminate interdicts and excommunications. The 
King of France sent fifteen thousand men in his pay; 
John allowed the Archbishop of Bourdeaux to levy an 
auxiliary force in Aquitain 5 the petty sovereigns of 
western Germany gladly lent their aid. The pilgrimage 
» against the Albigenses (such was the name given to this 
war,) was a less hazardous enterprise than a crusade 
i^ainst the Saracens, and promised greater and more 
immediate profits. 

It would require an entire volume to relate all the 
atrocities committed by the papal army, blasphemously 
styling itself " The host of our Lord," in this new cru- 
sade. The fanatical fury of the soldiers was stimulated 
by the exhortations of their clerical companions. '' Kill 
aU,*' exclaimed a monk at the storming of Beziers, 
" God will recognise his own ! " The Count of Toulouse 
interested himself in behalf of his unhappy subjects, 
and tried to prevent their extermination ; for thus 
showing compassionate feelings towards heretics, he was 
excommunicated, and all his dominions wrested from 
him. No submission, no degradation, not even sub- 
mitting to be beaten with rods as a public penance, and 
personally bearing arms against his faithful subjects, 
could purchase his pardon. He was forced to seek 
tefuge in the kingdom of Arragon, and his country was 
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assigned t<> Simon dc Montfort^ "who commanded Hm 
papal army. The war ended in the utter desolation o 
the country^ and the massacre of almost all its ii^ 
bitants. Philip gained the sovereignty over sonthen 
Gaul, for which Simcm de Montfort did him homage: 
and the in([uisition was established at Toulouse, to pre- 
vent the pn>fession of any doctrines condemned by thf 
Romish church. 

In the mean time the king of England had been 
forced to grant his subjects the great Charter of consti- 
tutional liberties, which laid the foundation of Britisfa 
freedom. Scarcely, however, had Magna Charta been 
signed, when its stipulations were wantonly broken, and 
the monarch's oath to its observance atrociously violated 
The pope sanctioned the abominable perjury, but thi 
barons of England set his authority at defiance. Thej 
declared their forsworn monarch deposed, and chose fti 
their sovereign prince Louis, the eldest son of Philip 
They did not in their selection of a new king violate thi 
principles of hereditary right, for the mother of Lodi 
was Blanche of Castile, the grand- daughter of Henry H 
When he was proclaimed in London, the English nation 
seemed ready to submit willingly to foreign rule. Intel- 
ligence of these events was sent to pope Innocent ; he 
redoubled his excommunications, but they were disre- 
garded ', indignation threw him into a fever, and he died 
while meditating new acts of violence. The timd} 
death of John rescued the English from a foreign jokti 
the greater part of the nation submitted cheerfully tt 
his son Henry III., and Louis had the good sense to 
resign his new crown. 

Towards the close of his life, Philip adopted a moff 
equitable, perhaps a more timorous, line of policy tbaB 
that which had distinguished the early part of his reign 
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He did not take advantage of the troubles in England, 
Elandcni, or Langnedoc, t^> iriereuHe hiH dominions, and 
he rcHiffted all the HolicitatioiiH of Foii(|iiet, the eardinal 
legate, \t^ho urged him to complete tlu* ext4Tmination of 
the 'AlbigenHeH. lie Ih reported to have naid to one 
of bJM confidential HervantH, — *' I forcHcre, that after my 
death, the clergy will force my hoii Louis to take an 
active part in tlie Albigcnsian war. He in delicate and 
(feeble ; unable t^> Hupport the fatigucH, he will sink 
ondcr them, and die in early youth. The kingdom will 
then remain in the hundH of women and children, and 
Will be expoHcd to danger from every quarter." The 
prophecy was certainly fulfilled to the letter, and we 
osn find no grounds for HUHpecting that it was a Htory 
manufactured after the event. 

But while Foucjuet was thuH urging Philip to adopt 
hb own Hanguinary principleH, the monarch wan attacked 
by a lingering di.seaHe, wliich baflled the powers of 
medicine. He died while hastening to attcfiid a council 
at tlie capital, aft(;r having, in the course; of his long 
feign, succeeded in Hindering the French kings inde- 
pendent of their feudal vassals, and extending finally 
the domini(m of Franc^e over nearly all the provinces of 
ancient Oaul. 

It cannot be said that the character of Philip Augustus 
{•entitled to unqualified praise : he was in many instances, 
lad especially in his conduct towards King Richard and 
Prince Arthur, mean, selfish, and treacherous. The con- 
gest of northern and southern (laul can scarcely be 
ascrib(*d to his talents or wisdom : the crimes of John 
deprived England of the one — the Albigensian war 
destroyed the hidependence of the other. But the 
ledalous care with which he provided for the admini- 
•tration of justice, his diligence in establishing order and 
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enforcing due obedience to the laws, are merits th 
far to establish his claim to the title of Angi 
During his reign the xmiversity of Paris acquired 
celebrity, but it cultivated no useful branches of 1 
ing. Science was still confined to the Arabiai 
Saracens, and religion was degraded by a numb 
new and cumbrous ceremonies^ all of them ridicd 
and some of them indecent. New monastic o 
sprang up -, the most remarkable of them was the 
of the Dominicans, to whom the care of the Inquii 
was intrusted. Yet, notwithstanding all Uie lal 
and cruelties of the inquisitors^ what they called h 
was not extirpated in France. The Protestants, wl 
this day are to be found in Languedoc, are ilesoc 
from the Albigenses, and are justly proud of the 
and constancy of their ancestors. 
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. BOBN ABOUT 1190 — DIED 1196. 

We have slightly departed firom chronolc^cal c 
for the purpose of connecting the usurpations o 
papacy, projected and partly executed by Hildeb 
with the full developement , of the papal system ii 
tyranny of Innocent and the Albigensian war. 
ordinary English histories detail the leading even 
the Norman conquest, but contain no particulars o 
condition of the Saxon population under ^e m 
their invaders 3 we shall^ therefore^ for a brief s 
leave kings and emperors^ to trace the fortnnes < 
humble citizen of London. It has been already s 
that the Norman invasion was sanctioned and ei 
raged, by the Roman pontiffs^ who found that the Sc 
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ndisposcd to submit to the mcreasing pretensions 
»al supremacy. The cause of their reluctance was 
hey possessed the Scriptures * 5 Alfred, their cele- 
king, having translated the Grospels for the use 
subjects. As, in the Albigensian war, the Pope 
he invaders not merely the right of dominion, but 
isolute property of the soil ; the defeated Saxons 
iriven from their houses and estates, which were 
red by the conqueror with a lavish hand on his 
y followers. From the time that the conquest 
to flourish, not only young adventurers and war- 
liefs, but whole families, men, women, and children, 
ited from (laul, to seek their fortunes in the 
y of the English. Some curious particulars of 
Iventurers arc preserved in the old English or 
legends, for the rage of the vanquished vented 
in songs and ballads, which escaped punishment, 
;e English was long to the Norman conquerors an 
wn tongue. In one of these ballads we find 
Mowing whimsical enumeration of a company of 
:urers. 

" William dc Coningsby 
('aim' out of Brittany, 
With his wife Tiffany, 
Ami his maid Manias, 
And his dog Ilardigras.** 

in the municipalities, tlie tradesmen and mer- 

preserved some show of freedom, and a sovereign 
itic as Henry II. soon discovered how necessary 

revenues was the due protection of commerce, 
h the governor of London had the Norman desig-^ 

of Maire, or Mayor, the municipal officers still 

:hid circumstance we attribute the early popularity of the cause 
Reformation in England. Wickliffe, the first great English 
:r, was of Saxon lineage. 
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kept the Saxon title of Aldermen*; a circnmstuwe 
which seems to prove that the civic institationB of the 
Saxons were not wholly aholished. They assembled in 
their council-room or hustingf^ and deliberated ontiie 
mode in which the taxes demanded by the kiDg should 
be le\ ied. The favoured Normans at first were exempted 
from taillage in the cities and towns^ but when thb 
privilege was withdrawn, they contrived to impose the 
chief burden of taxation on the native English^ by tlidr 
superior influence in the municipal councils. 

During the troubled reign of Richard, the appeals to 
the purses of the citizens were frequent and heaty; 
and consequently the unequal pressure of taxatkm VM 
severely felt. An advocate for the cau/se of the poVi 
however, a])peared in the person of a London Aldennfli 
named William, who boasted of his Saxon descent aft a 
time when others were disposed to regard it as a de|^ 
dation. Like his ancestors^ he had bound himself hf t 
vow to wear his beard long, as a token of his 
brance of the Saxon times, and a sort of protest 
the power of the invaders. From this circumstance be 
was commonly called *' the man with the beard," bil 
by his compatriots he was fondly termed William Al 
Saxon. Naturally eloquent, he devoted himself to At 
study of the Norman laws, and soon became distiar 
guished as a powerful pleader and advocate. He c»r 
ployed not only his talents but his fortune in defendiilg 
the poor against the unjust suits and vexations of III 
Norman citizens 3 the severest of which was the W^ 
equal division of taxes. In the year 1 196^ the iiuiniiinl 
council, as usual in leiying a taillage^ arranged that ths 
heaviest part of the burden should fall upon the pool. 

* JMore properly Ealder-menn, from £ald, old. 
t Hus, house, t'ng, business, — Wacktei't Glouary, 
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William boldly arraigned the injustice of such a pro- 
ceeding, and was answered by his colleagues with a 
chax^ of treason. " I am no traitor/* he boldly replied, 
'* but they are traitors who attempt to defraud the royal 
exchequer by exempting themselves from paying what 
they legally owe, and I will myself denounce them to 
the king.'* 

He acted on the declaration, crossed the sea, and pre- 
sented himself in Richard's camp. Kneeling before the 
monarch, he supplicated of him peace and protection 
for his people. Richard complacently heard his remon- 
strance, promised that he would redress the grievances, 
and soon forgot the entire matter. His war in France 
appeared to him a matter infinitely more important than 
tiie details of a quarrel among the citizens of London. 

But the Normans in England did not regard William's 
proceeding as a matter of trifling importance. They 
7:ere enraged that one of Saxon birth should dare to 
seek an audience of the monarch, and make a complaint 
against the Norman ascendancy. They found a zealous 
supporter in Hubert Gualtier, who was at once Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Chief Justice of England : 
he issued a proclamation forbidding any commoner of 
London to quit the city without permission, under the 
penalty of being imprisoned as a traitor. Some trades- 
men who violated the injunction, by attending the fair 
gf Stamford, were actually arrested, and thrown into 
prison. A great ferment was occasioned by this act of 
violence, and the Saxon citizens of London formed an 
association for their mutual defence, into which we are 
told more than fifty thousand persons entered. Such 
arms were procured as the habits of the age enabled the 
lower order of townsmen to procure, staves shod with 
iron, hatchets, and iron crows to attack the castles which 

T 
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the Normans had enacted in the cities as wcil u in &e 

country. 

m 

The danc^er of attempting to remedy misg o venuneat 
by a popidar insurrection lias often been shown ^ it is a 
means in which success is alu'ays doabtful, perlopi 
scarcely possible. If the insurgents succeed, anaidiy 
and all the horrors included in the expressive pliiMi; 
" the tyranny of the mob/' compel men to regret the 
despotism that has been overthrown : if the revolt 
the cruelties of tyranny are aggravated. Hie 
that raise a man to the favour of the moltitadc^ thft 
procure him tumultuous applause, and drag crowds m 
his train, arc precisely those which are most likdftD 
unfit him for the direction of a great cnterpriae, or tte 
consolidation of a fixed plan. We rate as of lit 
the powers of declamation disp^yed by the 
of ancient or modem times, for history and 
alike teach us that the applause of the mob 
readily given to him who panders to the 
Hatters the prejudices, of the multitude, tlian to 
who honestly labour for their instruction and 
While, therefore, wc bestow a due meed of prwm 
sympathy which Wilham showed for the soffien^dFj 
his poorer brethren ; and while we strenuously 
the Norman peers and prelates whose tyranny 
infamous and excessive, we must at the same 
lament that William became a Reformer, wittuMit 
sessing talents sufficient for the task, and 
waiting for an opportunity of trying 
with advantage. 

A fragment of one of his harangues to the 
has been presened by a contemporary 
assures us that he took it down from tbe BoaA «l< 
person who was present at its delivery. It ritt he 
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that, like a modem sermon, it commence^B with a text 
of Scripture, a circumstance that confirms our former 
statement of the attachment of the Saxons to the Bible, 
and of the consequent suspicion and hostility with which 
they were viewed by the Romish church. 

His text, as it is rather inaccurately reported by the 
chronicler, was, " You shall draw water with joy from 
the fountain of the Saviour.'* William, whom the 
intoxicating applause of the populace had driven into 
a fanaticism perhaps not far removed from insanity, 
applied these words to himself, and said, " I am the 
saviour of the poor j O ye poor, who have felt the heavy 
hands of the rich, draw now from my fountain the waters 
of salutary doctrine, and do so with joy, for the time of 
your visitation is at hand. I will divide the waters 
from the waters ; that is, the men from the men. I will 
separate the humble and faithful from the proud and 
perfidious 3 I will divide the elect from the reprobate, 
as the light from the darkness." This obscure and 
mystic style excited the imaginations of an ignorant 
auditory, but William wanted promptitude and energy 
to take advantage of the popular enthusiasm. He 
allowed himself to be anticipated by the Norman 
functionaries, who assembled in Parliament at London, 
and summoned him to answer for his conduct. William 
came accompanied by a crowd of his admirers, and his 
judges prudently adjourned the trial. The Archbishop 
oi Canterbury and the other judges then convoked 
several meetings of the citizens, and addressed them on 
the necessity of preserving 'the public peace, and on tlie 
king's determination to punish the seditious very severely. 
The more prudent portion of William's partisans became 
alarmed, and the example of their desertion greatly 
diminished the number of his followera. In this moment 

t2 
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of hesitation, the archbishop claimed, in his capacit 
Chief Justice and Regent, the children of many fam 
both in the middle and lower ranks of the citizens 
hostages for the preservation of tranquillity, 
citizens were taken by surprise; they yielded to 
demand, and from that moment the cause of power i 
be regarded as triumphant. 

Though by imprisoning the hostages in distant 
tresses, the Lords Justices had rendered the citis 
powerless, they did not yet dare to arrest Will 
publicly. But they ordered two of their emissarie 
watch him with a company of armed men within th^ 
and seize him on a favourable opportunity. As Wil 
was walking, accompanied by only nine friends, he 
accosted by the Norman spy, who, after a brief < 
versation, seized him by the throat, and gave the sij 
to the soldiers. Before they could come up, the Sj 
laid the Norman dead at his feet, and fled with 
friends for refuge to the church of St. Mary le I 
The archbishop, on receipt of this intelligence, colle 
a large body of troops, and soon forced the gates of 
church. The ten Saxons fled to one of the towers, 
the archbishop, collecting straw and other combusti 
in the lower story, set them in flames, and soon fo 
the Saxons to surrender. William was severely woui 
by the son of the Norman whom he had slain, 
was in this state tied to the tail of a horse, and dra{ 
through the streets of London to the Tower, where 
Lords Justices were sitting. Without going thn 
the formalities of a trial, they ordered the captivi 
be instantly executed 5 and their Norman attend 
speedily executed the barbarous mandi^te. "Th 
says Matthew Paris, '^ perished William Long-beard 
embracing the cause of the poor, and the defenc 
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;bruth. If the cause makes a martyr, he truly deserves 
,to be esteemed a martyr.'* * « 

• The Saxon population not only regarded William as a 
.aoartyr, but asserted that miracles were performed at his 

komb, whither they congregated in crowds. The right 
, feverend Chief Justice considered that honours paid to 

William's memory were tacit reproaches to himself, and 
i&ade his soldiers disperse the multitude at the point of 
the lance. But the Saxons, driven oflF by day, returned 
at night as votaries and pilgrims. Some of them were 
Beized, and publicly whipped, but persecution only 
strengthened the delusion. At length the place was 
inclosed, a permanent guard established; and all access 
to it forbidden 3 this was the only measure that had 
power to check the popular enthusiasm, which gradually 
abated, and was at length forgotten. 



JENGHIZ* KHAN. 

BORN A.D. 1163t — DIED A.D. 1227. 

The rise, the extent, and the rapid progress, of the 
Mongolian or Mogul empire, is one of the most extraor- 
dinary phenomena recorded in history. It was thought 
that no human power could ever surpass the conquests 
of the Arabs, who in less than seventy years extended 
their sway over wider territories than the Romans had 
acquired in five centuries 5 but the Moguls, from as 
humble an origin, obtained greater dominion in a less 
time. Jenghiz Khan, in a single reign, issuing from a 
petty principality, acquired an empire stretching about 
six thousand miles from east to west, and more than 

* The name is also spelled Chengis and Tchingis, the latter of which 
cnoRt nearly approximates to the original, 
t Mirkhoud places the date ten years earlier. 
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three thousand from north to south, and inchiAiif 
^^ithin those limits the most powerfdl and the most 
"wealthy kingdoms of Asia. Hence he has been stykd 
by eastern writers the conqueror of the world, the kmf 
of kings, the sovereign to whom God had delegated tin 
greatest authority. 

From those vast and varied comitries, loosely caDed 
Scythia by the ancients, and Tartary by the modens, 
have issued the warlike tribes that have plundered and 
subdued the fairest ])ortion8 of the earth. They have 
triumphed over the fertile plains of China, the li^ 
provinces of India, the lovely valleys of western Ajiii, 
and the rugged i^-astes of northern Europe. Wild a» 
the desert that gave them birth, mitameable as the 
storms that raged around their own moontams, they R- 
semblod rather the commissioned agents of deatmctioB 
than invaders whose success was owing to simply hnmaa 
means. The causes of their victories may be found in 
their habits and in their education ; with them every 
man is a soldier, and every woman a heroine ; the very 
children, at an age when, in Europe, they could scarcdy 
crawl, are taught to ride and manage the most unruly 
horses -, their boyish sports are mimic combats, thdr 
first lessons martial instruction. Divided into numerooa 
tribes, they are almost incessantly engaged in mutad 
wars, unless when some great leader arises, whose re* 
nown spreads through the nation, and then all the tnbes 
Hasten to range themselves beneath his standard. Wha 
they invade a country, they have no option betw«a 
victory and death, for other hordes^ from more remote 
districts, press forward to occupy the pastures they hsfc 
quitted, and thus cut off the possibility of retreat ; bat 
they at the same time form a body of reserve, ready and 
willing to supply the losses of war. The armiea cf i 
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regular state contend against such hordes at immense 
disadvantage ; a defeat is ruinous^ a victory useless^ for 
the invaders have neither wealth nor country to lose^ 
and are not conquered unless they are exterminated. 

Pisukay Behadr^ the chief of a Mongolian horde, 
having defeated Temujin Khan, the head of a rival 
tribe, named his eldest son after the vanquished prince 
in commemoration of his victory. Pisukay died when 
his son was only thirteen years old, and many of his 
subjects immediately deserted their youthful chief or 
khan. His valour, however, even at this early age, com- 
pensated for his limited power, and ere he attained his 
twentieth year, he was invited to the court of Vang Khan*, 
the nominal head of all the Tartar tribes, and received 
his daughter in marris^e. This excited the jealousy of 
some neighbouring tribes j they secretly formed an alli- 
ance against Vang and Temujin ; and to confirm their 
union took a solemn oath, usual with the Moguls on 
such occasions. All the Khans and chiefs, or their 
deputies, hewed in pieces with their swords a horse, 
a wild ox, and a dog, and then pledged themselves by 
the following execration : " Hear, O God, O heaven, 
O earth ! the oath we swear against Vang Khan and 
Temujin ; if any one of us spares them when an op- 
portunity offers, or fails to keep the promise which he 
has made for their destruction, may he become as these 
beasts!'* 

The confederates unexpectedly attacked Vang Khan, 
who was completely defeated, and forced to take refuge 
with his son-in-law. Temujin soon collected his forces, 

• Vang Khan is the sovereign so celebrated in the middle ages under 
Ae name of Prester John. He was perhaps converted by some Nes- 
torian ministers, and baptized by the name John» Prester is clearly a 
corruption of the Greek presbyter. 
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and being joined by soveral of the loyal tribes, he 
marched against the n*bcls, and twice routed them wiA 
great slanghtor. According to the horrible customs oi 
the eaj*t, the ])rincii)al revolters were cruelly put tc 
death. Tliey were 1)oiind together in pairs, and thrown 
into caldrons of boiHng water. Vang Khan was re- 
stored to the throne, but he felt more envy than gra- 
titude at witnessing the prowess and promptitude ol 
Temujin. 

Vang Khan, soon after his restoration, made a basi 
attempt to sei/e his b(*nefactor in bis camp, but the 
treachery was discovered, and Temujin inflicted a seven 
defeat on the trooi)s sent against liim ; and declared vru 
against his ungrateful sovereign. All Tartary wu 
thrown into confusion by this war -, but Anally the for- 
tune of Temujin i)revai1ed; Vang Khan was defeated 
and slain, his aUies su1)dued one after another, and 
Tcnuijin thus virtually became the chief of the Tartar 
nation. It was necessary, however, that he should be 
formally elected Khakan or emperor in the Koroul-tai, 
as the general assembly of the Tartar tribes was calkd, 
and for this purpose a national convention was pro- 
claimed. It met at the place of Temujin*s birth, and 
after some formalities, he was taken by seven Khan^ 
and borne to the nusinud, or piece of black felt, used 
instead of a throne, while all the assembly hailed bin 
as Khakan, and ])aid him homage by bowing the knee 
nine times before him. There was in the assemhlf 
a pretended ])rophet, named Kokza, whose voluntary 
austerities had given him great influence with the Tarts 
tribes ', he had even persuaded them that a white horK 
frequently carried him up to heaven. Temujin had 
married the im])ostor s daughter, and had thus secured 
his powerful influence over the simple minds of the 
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Tartars. When the ceremony of the installation had 
been concluded^ Kokza stepped forward^ and addressing 
tiie new sovereign, declared that he had been directed 
by Crod to command Temujin to take for the future the 
title of Jenghiz* Khan, (that is, the Greatest or Supreme 
ELhan,) and that his descendai^ts should be Khans 
through all future generations. From thenceforth Te- 
mujin adopted the name given him by Kokza. 

The authority of the new sovereign was soon acknow- 
ledged throughout the whole extent of Tartary, but 
being determined to extend his sway over the fertile 
countries that bordered on his dominions, he zealously 
laboured to establish military discipline among the wild 
hordes that formed his vast army. The forces of Jen- 
ghiz exceeded six hundred thousand menj they were 
formed into divisions called tomauns, containing each 
ten thousand men : over every tomaun a general was 
placed, who was responsible to the Khakan for the con- 
duct of his division, and to whom all the inferior officers 
were answerable for the behaviour of their sections. When 
they were not engaged in the field, Jenghiz employed 
his soldiers in hunting j the vast plains of Tartary 
affording every facility for this *' mimicry of noble war.** 
An army thus engaged in the winter was ready in the 
following spring for the most arduous enterprises. The 
provinces of northern China, called by Mohammedan 
writers Khatai, and by the old English authors Cathay, 
first excited the ambition of Jenghiz 5 he invaded them 
at the head of a powerful army, and bore down all 
opposition. The expedition lasted five years, in the 
course of which Jenghiz completely subdued Cathay, 
and placed it under the government of a favourite 

* Jin, *' great." Ghiz, the Tartar termination for the superlative 
degree. Abulghazi, 
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general, to whom he gave the title of king. These s 
ccflses were hut slowly made known in western Aaiay ' 
when the intelligence was diffused, it fiUed with all 
the monarchs whose dominions hordered on Tarti 
Mohammed, the Shah or sovereign of Kharasm, was 
first who showed any sense of his danger ; he ente 
into an alliance with Jenghiz, hut soon afterwards [ 
voked his jnst resentment by murdering the Mongol 
ambassadors and merchants. 

This outrage occasioned the march of Jen^iiz i 
western Asia ; but before we relate its results, we m 
describe the state of the eastern world at this rema 
able juncture. The sway of the Mongolians exten 
over northern China, eastern and western Tartary, i 
part of Turkestan. Mohammed held possession 
Kharasm, Bukharia, Khorassan, and the eastern p 
vinces of Persia, as far as the confines of India. ' 
Khalif Nasser reigned in Bagdad over western Per 
Chaldea, the three Arabias, and part of Mesopotan 
The descendants of Noureddin and Saladin posses 
Syria and the remainder of Mesopotamia. Asia Wa 
was subjected to the Seljukian Sultanies of Room f 
Iconium. Constantinople was in the possession of 
Franks. 

The Sultan of Kharasm met the invaders on the v 
threshold of his dominions, and though his forces w 
inferior, boldly resolved to give them battle. The 
gagement was long and bravely contested 3 at leuj 
Jenghiz ordered up his reserve to attack the enem] 
fiank, and the Kharasmians were forced to retreat. T 
were not, however, broken, but retired in good ore 
though with great loss, to their fortified caaap. A 
hammed was quite dispirited by this defeat ; instead 
venturing a second battle, he distributed his army ii 
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•erend fortresses of bis dominioiis, and sought refage 
; at Bokhara, and then at Samarcand*. Having 
dned several places of inferior note, as much by the 
or of his name as by arms, Jenghiz advanced to 
ege Bokhara, then the literary capital of Asia* 
ong the celebrated men educated at the university 
lokhara, we may mention Ebn Sina, more commonly 
ed Avicenna, to whose labours the medical profes- 
I is so deeply indebted. The generals, to whom 
lammed intrusted the defence of this important city, 
^ed unfaithful U} their trust -, having been defeated 
a sally, they withdrew by night from the town, 
mipanied by the greater part of the garrison. In- 
gence of their evasion was conveyed to the Moguls, 
» pursued the fugitives, and having overtaken them 
ire they could pass the river Jihon or Amoo, (the 
lent Oxus,) cut the greater part of them to pieces. 

city was of course surrendered, and is said to have 
[1 very cruelly treated by the ccmquerors. We cannot, 
rever, give implicit credit to the anecdotes which 
hammedau writerH relate of the cruelty and tyranny 
^enghiz, because they felt naturally inclined to ex- 
erate the crimes of the great enemy of their faith, 
may have polluted the moH(|ue8 and torn the Koran, 

we cannot believe that he designedly selected the 
(t learned men to [lerform the lowest and moat 
lial offices. "The Moguls,'* says a Persian writer f, 
ade stables of the libraries. All the books hi them 
c destroyed; and by an unexampled profanation, 

leaves of the holy Koran were used as litter for the 
ses, who trampled on the sacred sentences of Mo- 
imed.*' It is further said that the city was totally 

* In gome moflcrn mapn, Sumerkund. 

t Quoted in Sir J. Malcolm's History of Persia. 
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destroyed by the Khan, but that subsequently, repeBte 
of his cruelty, he ordered it to be rebuilt. 

The victorious Moguls soon after made themadm 
masters of several cities in Turkestan and the Grai 
Bukharia, after which they advanced to the siege of 
Samarcaiul. This citv, the Maracandus of the andentL 
which had attained a high degree of celebrity even ii 
the days of Alexaiftler the Great, was betrayed to 
Jenghiz by the inhabitants, though the garrison hadpR- 
parcd to make a brave defence. The soldiers were pntn 
the sword, and the city partially plundered; theoolf 
reward obtained by the citizens for their treachery A 
permission to dwell in Samarcand on condition of payiv 
an enormous tribute. In the mean time a strong d^ 
tachment had gone in pursuit of Mohammed, who bid 
fled westwards ; he died almost in sight of his pnrsueff. 
and the Moguls became masters of all the provinea 
bordering on the Caspian. Jalaloddin, the son nd 
successor of Mohammed, maintained the war agaim 
Jenghiz with bravery and resolution which merited 
success ; but he was opposed by his own family, moff 
especially by his brother and the queen-dowager, vki 
frustrated all his plans, and rendered his most prodaC 
measures ineffectual. City after city fell before Ac 
Moguls, province after province was added to tfadr 
empire ; nevertheless the young sultan disputed tk 
progress of the invaders inch by inch, until he was tf 
length driven to the river Indus, the extreme bonndnr 
of his dominions. 

The gallant Jaluloddin, though his forces were scarodf 
one tenth of those whom he had to oppose, prepared to 
meet the foe with determined resolution. He ordend 
all the boats to be sent to the opposite bank of the 
river, except one which he resented for bis wile aad 
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ren, but that was unfortunately overset, and the 
1 was forced to retain his family in the camp. 
cted by a well- chosen position, the Kharasmians 
tained the unequal contest for twelve hours ; but 
agth a detachment of the Moguls forced the rocky 
s which protected their right flank, and they were 
ice thrown into confusion. Jalaloddin, having 
I a tender farewell of his beloved family, dashed 
his charger into the river, and succeeded in gaining 
pposite bank. It is even said that he checked his 
; in the midst of the rapid stream, and exhausted 
uiver against the Moguls. Some historians relate 
the sultan slew his children to save them from 
ry j others assert that they were slain by the orders 
e ruthless conqueror. 

le countries on each side of the Caspian, and all the 
lern and eastern parts of Persia, were subdued by 
hiz Khan and his generals after the final overthrow 
e Kharasmians. Astrakan was taken by a Mongo- 
detachment, and some of the hordes pushed, their 
rsions as far as the confines of Russia.* A general 
of the Mongolian princes was then summoned to 
nble in the plains of Tonkat, one of the steppes or 
-lands in Tartary, and thither all the victorious 
rals flocked to give an account of their several 
)its, and pay their homage to their sovereign. 
;hiz proceeded back to his native land, through the 
[uered provinces of the Kharasmians, with all the 
p and pageantry of a triumphal procession. But 
hearts of the spectators were filled with grief when 
saw the sultana of Jalaloddin, whose virtues in the 
• of her prosperity had gained her universal respect 
affection, led in chains by her barbarous conqueror, 
I trophy of his victory over her husband. The 
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magnificence of the diet at Tonkat is described iu g^0va{ 
tvnuH by oriental writers 3 the spoils of soatbem Aai^ 
gold^ jewels, rich silks, and brocade robes, gave 1 
«])leudour to the assembly that must have furoishedti 
the memory a curious contrast with the diet in vldA 
Jenghiz was elected sovereign. The monan^ hiiHelf 
seemed anxious to impress the contrast on the wiinda d 
his subjects, for over his glittering throne vas apod 
the identical piece of black felt which had been useda 
his election. 

After the assembly was dissolved, Jenghiz prticeeded 
to extend bis conquests eastwards, and obtained te 
usual success. But in the midst of his triumphs, k 
received intelligence of the death of his favourite aoB: 
and grief for his loss, added to a disease which he lad 
contracted from encamping in a marshy ground, brovdtf 
on mortal sickness. Finding death approach, he wm- 
moned his sons and grandsons into his presence, a^ 
told them that as he was now about to leave them, k 
wished for the last time to give them his advice, ft 
then affectionately recommended them to live in unilf. f 
and not to destroy the mighty empire he had firasdBl 
by jealousy and ambition. His children fell upon their 
knees, ^aiid exclaimed with one accord^ " You axe oa 
fatlier and our emperor, we are your slaves j it is oa 
duty to 1)ow with submission, and to execute jm 
comm£inds.'' 

The princes then rose from the ground^ and Jeiu^ 
nominated prince Oktay his successor. Upon this, ikcf 
all bowed the knee a second time, and promiaed t^pi^* 
obedience. Soon after the great Khan expired ; his 
concealed his death until the city they were 
had surrendered ; they then celebrated his . onenl iitt 
great magnificence, and raised a noble i ikdue orcr 
his grave. 
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The preceding narrative contains sufficient proof at 
the] Khan's military talents : a few extracts from his 
laws will afford the best means of estimating his cha- 
racter as a legislator. ^ 

X«AWS ESTABLISHED BY JENGHIZ KHAN^ AT A GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE MONGOLIAN PRINCES^ A.D. 1205. ^ 

1. Men must believe that there is only one God, the creator of 
heaven and earth, the author of life and death, the giver of riches and 
poverty, who grants and denies according to his own good pleasure, and 
has absolute authority over the universe. 

2. The heads of sects, the priests of every denomination, .the criers of 
the temples, those who v\ash the dead, and those who profess the healing 
art, are exempted from public offices. 

3. No one, under pain of death, shall cause himself to be proclaimed 
Khakan, unless duly elected by the Khans and Mogul princes in a 
general assembly lawfully convened. 

4. The heads of tribes shall not use titles of honour. 

5. No one in the Mogul dominions shall live in idleness ; those who 
do not serve in war must be employed in public works. 

6. No Mogul shall be kept in slavery ; the captives taken in war shall 
be carefully preserved for service. 

7. 'J^he governors of provinces shall answer with their heads for the 
due administration of justice. 

8. To increase the ties of friendship between families, it shall be 
lawful for those whose children are dead, to form contracts of marriage 
between the deceased, and such contracts shall be as obligatory for the 
union of the families as if the contracted parties were actually living. 



LOUIS IX. OF FRANCE, COMMONLY CALLED^ 

SAINT LOUIS. 

BOBN A.D. 1215 — DIED A.D. 1270. 

Louis IX. was only twelve years of age at the time of 
bis father's death ; his mother^ Blanche of Castile, a 
woman of high spirit and great abilities, imdertoak the 
regency of the kingdom, and the education of the sove- 
reign, and to better hands cofold neither have been 
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intrusted. Unfortunately she considered herself bond 
to ])rosecute the exterminating war against the ADi- 
gi'uscti, though in other respects she showed a fia 
opposition to the extravagant claims of the Ronnk 
churc'li. Though sho had not herself received a liteny 
education, which, in her age, was but rarely accorded ti 
men, she had the good sense to discover its advantip 
and to ])rocure the most learned men of France ti 
preside over the instruction of her children. Above d, 
she was anxious that her sons should be religioiisif 
educated f it was her misfortune perhaps more thanhs 
fault, that the religion of the teachers she selected «■ 
polluted by bigotry and intolerance. The best proof rf 
the fidelity with which she performed the duties of i 
mother was the ardent attachment of all her childreB; 
even after they had reached mature age, they consnltai 
her in every matter of importance, and never remittei 
their respect and obedience. The proud nobles of 
France were unwilling to obey a woman and a foreigner: 
they j)lotted, they combined, they revolted, but tk 
consummate abilities of the Queen- Regent disconcerted 
their schemes, and forced them to a reluctant sabndi* 
sion. The systematic destruction of the AlbigeuMi^ 
devised by Fouquet, the sanguinary bishop of TouloM 
had at length broken down the strength of that bii»« 
but unhappy people j they were forced to submit t» 
their barbarous conquerors^ Languedoc was fomuDy 
annexed to France, and the establishment of the inqui- 
sition solemnly recognised. But though Blanche al- 
lowed the papal ministers to persecute and torture thoB 
whom she regarded as heretics^ she was by no mcBBi 
willing to allow the pretensions of the clergy to in*** 
fere with royal power. The very first public enteipiiM 
in which Louis under her directions engaged. 
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attack on the episcopal city of Beauvais^ for refdsing 
to receive a chief magistrate nominated by the regent. 
Louis very cruelly punished the burghers, and inflicted 
a severe fine on the bishop, though the resistance of both 
was fully justified by royal charters. No one advo- 
cated the cause of the citizens, but the pope demanded 
satisfaction for the insult offered to the bishop, and it 
required three years of negotiation before matters were 
finally arranged. 

When Louis came of age, he displayed his gratitude 
to his mother, by continuing to her a share tn the ad- 
ministration ^ he then applied himself diligently to 
reform the abuses of the state, and especially to remedy 
the evils occasioned by the gross licentiousness of the 
clergy. In these efforts he was but partially successful, 
for he had been too strictly educated in the principles of 
devotion to the Holy See, to take the only step which 
would have remedied all disorders, that is, to subject 
the church to the control of the state. Though Philip 
Augustus had broken the power of the great vassals of 
the crown, there were still many who possessed a for- 
midable share of authority, and who were eager to 
shake off the yoke of royal control. Hugh, count of 
Marche, was the most impatient of submission, and at 
length, on some trifling pretence, he raised the standard 
of revolt. The English monarch, Henry III., aided the 
insurgents, but their forces were conquered in every 
battle, and the Count of Marche was forced to purchase 
pardon by resigning the greater portion of his territories 
to the king. Pope Innocent IV., being driven out of 
Italy, was desirous of putting himself under the pro- 
tection of the king of France; but Louis, foreseeing that 
be would thus be involved in the quarrel between the 
pope and the emperor, rejected the proffered honour : 

u 
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he, however, permitted Innocent to hold a couiiGili 
Frankfort, in which the emperor Frederick was ezcn- 
municated. 

Soon after this, the king fell dangeroualy iD, and, 

during his sickness, made a vow, that, on his ncamf, 

he would lead another crusade for the Uberation of Mf- 

tine fn)m the Mohammedans. The wisest and abkAi 

his ministers, and the queen>dowager Blanche, Tii4 

attempted to dissuade the monarch from this rasheolB^ 

prise ; they could only prevail upon him to delay vA 

he had made the preparations most likely to amv 

success. Fie obtained from the pope permission to kij 

a tax of one-tenth on all ecclesiastical property, bitk 

would not permit Innocent to enforce a similar denuii 

for himself, and the French clergy readily paid tk 

crusade-tax, to reward the king for having saved tfaoi 

from papal exactions. His most turbulent vassak^ lit 

counts of Marchc and Britany, took the cross, and te 

relieved him from the anxiety which he must have iek 

had they been at liberty to contrive insurrections dmiflf 

his absence. There would have been some danger ■ 

the side of England, had the British monarch, HoiJ 

III., ])ossessed steadiness of character, but he was wok 

and vacillating ; though he sent his brother to deniirf 

the restitution of Normandy, he did not resent a lefofll 

and he finally renewed the former truce between Ik 

kingdoms. 

Three years were spent in preparations for the a* 
sade^ and though we must condemn the rashness of At 
project, we cannot withhold our praise from the wiadoB 
shown in the adoption of the means most likely to cfr 
sure its success. The armament was one of the W 
appointed that ever left the shores of £i • the aoUkf 

were well disciplined^ and full of hope a 
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liouis^ after having received the benediction of the pope, 
sailed from France on the 23d of August, 1248, and 
landed his forces in the island of Cyprus on the 25th of 
ihe following September. Here it had been resolved 
tiiat the army should winter, and large stores of pro- 
vision were collected for the purpose^ but notwith- 
standing, the French would have been reduced to great 
distress had they not been assisted by the emperor and 
the Venetians. 

During this delay the king received ambassadors from 
the king of Armenia, and from the Khan of the Tartars, 
promising that they would find employment for the 
Sultans of Iconium and Bagdad, while he assailed the 
Mohammedan princes of Syria and Egypt. Armenia 
was at this period governed by the Reubenian dynasty, 
a race of sovereigns that made more heroic exertions to 
secure the independence of their country, than any of 
tiie Christian monarchs of the east. The pope was 
anxious to unite the Armenian to the Romish church, 
but found that the prejudices of the eastern Christians, 
against what they considered the novelties of the west, 
were insuperable . Ambassadors were sent to the Tartar 
chiefs, and from the journal of one of them, William de 
Rubruquis, Europeans first derived any accurate infor- 
mation respecting the nations of central Asia*. It was 

• '* A nuncio from Pope Innocent arrived in Cilicia (A. D. 1248), 
bearing letters to King Hethum and the patriarch Constantine. The 
purport of his mission was to inquire into the religious ceremonies and 
traditions of the Armenians, as some blame had been cast on them by a 
hw of the Latin clergy. A discussion hereupon took place between 
tibe Armenian clergy and the nuncio, in which the former declared, that, 
with regard to the essential points of the Christian belief, they agreed 
with the Latins, but that with respect to the ceremonies in use with the 
nation, hallowed as they were by their continuance for several centuries, 
co-existent with Christ himself, they could not consent to any 

xj 2 
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the middle of May before the French were ready to 
prosecute their expedition j they steered their conne 
towards Kc:yi)t, justly believing that the conqaest of 
that country was necessary to secure the power of the 
Christians in Palestine. The armament amounted to 
more than eighteen hundred ships of every size; tiie 
fleet was dis])ei*sed by a violent storm, and when they 
reached the P'f^'ptian shore, Louis could only mnsler 
one third of his forces. This, however, proved of no 
evil consequence : though the Mohammedans had twenty 
thousand men in battle array to oppose the landing of 
the Franks, they fled after a single discharge of arrows, 
and even abandoned the strong and wealthy city of 
Damietta without resistance. 

Tlie hopes raised by this first success were doomed to 
be disa])])ointed ; indeed, the very magnitude of the 
victory was the chief cause of subsequent calamities 
The volunteers that had joined the ranks of the en- 
saders were displeased with the king for providcildf 
securing; the magazines and stores of Damietta; tfaer 
insisted that the city should be given to them for plun- 
der, and when this was refused, they laid aside all dii- 
ciplinc and obedience. It was impossible to follow 19 
this triumph, in consequence of the periodical imm- 
dation of the Nile 5 while the crusaders were wanting it 
Damietta for the subsiding of the waters, they spent 
their time in feasts, in shows, and debauchery, instod 
of preparing for the next campaign. This delay gat 
courage to the Mussulmans, who soon showed that tiicy 
were not such despicable foes as the knights had M 
supposed. The Mamelukes, trusting to their exoeBort 
horses, had frequent skirmishes with the outposts; tiM 

change ; particularly as tliey contained nothing foreign to the mott 
pulous morality."-— C/iamtcA'< Armenia, vol. i. p. 243. 
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uins, stimulated by the offers of the Sultan, who 
a piece of gold for the head of every Christian 
jht to him, hovered round the camp, stole into it 
ght, murdered many sleeping warriors, and carried 
eir heads. Several gallant chevaliers perished thus 
riously before Damietta -, several more were made 
lers by the light cavalry of the Mussulmans, whose 
ncc was incessant. *' It was not unusual," says 
isi, " to see bands of thirty or forty Christian pri- 
s brought into Cairo of a morning during the time 
he Franks were in Damietta." 
the mean time, the ruler of Egypt sent propo- 
s of peace -, he oflfered to abandon Jerusalem on 
tion that Damietta should be restored, and Egypt 
atcd. But the enthusiastic crusaders rejected the 
)sal, and marched against the infidels as to certain 
y. Malek* Saleh Najmoddin was besieging the 
f Emessa when he heard the news of the fall of 
etta 3 he returned hastily to Egypt, but died of a 
ur ill the thigh before he could meet the Franks in 
eld, but not before he had punished the cowards 
liad lost Damietta. He was succeeded by his third 
Maiek Saleh Moadam Turan Shdh, whose valour 
.'d liim worthy of being descended from the cele- 
1 Malek Adhel. The Christians advanced from 
etta before the new Sultan had arrived to head his 
But the troops collected by his father were 
^\y posted behind the canal of Ashmoun and in 
ty of Mansurah. They were commanded by the 
Fakir- eddin, who was eager to retrieve the cha- 
• he had lost at Damietta. The Franks advanced 
hmoun, and their fleet attended them up the Nile, 
tieir progress was opposed by the canal, over which 

* MaUk signifies " kirg." 
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they could not discover a passage. During tiiis 
the Franks suffered very severely from the ban 
attacks of the Arabs of the desert, who hovered i 
their camp, and cut off all stragglers. Light trm 
the Egyptians also frequently swam across the • 
and attacked the outposts by surprise j and every a 
which oriental ingenuity could surest was employ 
surprise the unwary Christians. " I have been told/ 
G^mal-eddin, a contemporary Arabian writer, " thi 
of our soldiers scooped out a large melon, in whi 
concealed his head, so that whilst he was swimmi 
Christian, coming to catch the fruit, was surprise 
made prisoner/* — '* The day after an attack on the 
of the Christians,** continues the same writer, " 
sixty-seven prisoners brought into Cairo, among ^ 
were three Templars.'* Matters continued thus unt 
8th of the following February, when an Arab, in< 
by a large bribe, showed a ford, by which the Chrii 
passed over, under the command of the Count d*A 
brother of the king of France. This movement \i 
sudden that the Egyptians knew nothing of it until 
camp was attacked. The Mohammedans were sur] 
in their tents j their commander, Fakir-eddin, wa 
jojring the luxury of the bath. Hearing the crie 
rushed out, and mounted his horse, but the cam] 
already forced. He threw himself into the midst < 
enemies, and fell fighting bravely. We read an ane 
in Macrisi, that shows us how demoralized was the 
dition of Egypt at this period. " No sooner,** he 
" was the news of Fakir-eddin's death spread ah 
than the INIamelukes and a portion of the emirs has' 
to pillage his palace, his coffers were broken open 
money, his furniture, and his horses taken away, an 
house finally burned to the ground.*' 
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Instead of fortifying himself on the opposite bank of 
the canal^ and thus securing a passage for the Christian 
army, the Count d'Artois, contrary to orders, advanced 
to the attack of Mansurah. In the beginning, it seemed 
as if success would have crowned his rash enterprise. 
Such was the terror of the Mohammedans, that both 
citizens and soldiers ran to and fro in confusion; the 
Franks, believing the victory won, began to plunder. 
Suddenly a body of Turkish Mamelukes, amongst which 
Bibars, the future sultan, was pecuharly distinguished^ 
fell upon the disordered Christian cavaliers, and threw 
them into fatal confusion. Assailed by stones from the 
roofs of the houses, entangled in the streets, and encum- 
bered by plunder, it was impossible to form again in 
line 5 they were mowed down by the scimitars, or dashed 
to earth by the maces of the Turks. So sudden was the 
reverse, that the French infantry, which had succeeded 
in throwing a bridge over the canal, could not reach the 
scene of combat in time. Had the cavalry been able to 
make a longer resistance, or had there been an oppor- 
tunity for bringing up all the Christian forces, the fate 
of Egypt would have been decided 5 but all that Louis 
could effect was to extricate from the town a miserable 
remnant of his brilliant chivalry, and to secure them in 

intrenched camp on a neighbouring hill. 
When the action commenced," says G^mal-eddin, 

a pigeon brought the news to Cairo. It was then 
cjvening. The billet brought by the bird was addressed 
to the emir Hossam-eddin, who gave it to me to read ; 
it contained these words : " At this moment our enemies 
rush upon Mansurah) they are actually engaged." These 
words filled us all with terror, the cause of Islamism was 
generally regarded as lost. Towards the close of the day. 
Fugitives began to arrive from the camp ; the gate called 
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that of Victory remained open all night to give them 
refuge. Finally, the next morning, at snn-rise^ we 
received the happy news of the victory of the Mussul- 
mans. Immediately Cairo and the old town were covered 
with tapestry J the streets re-echoed with shouts of joy, 
our hearts were filled with gladness, and we no longer 
despaired of the issue of the war." 

Nineteen days after the battle, Tdran Shfih arrived 
at Cairo, and was received with the utmost joy by his 
subjects. lie immediately besieged the French in tfieir 
fortified camp, and cut off their communications witii 
Damietta. Famine and its attendant disease soon ap- 
peared in the Christian army, but they still lingered m 
their ])osition near Mansurah, hoping that some fevonr- 
able circumstance might restore their former superiority. 
At length they were forced to retreat, but they were so 
precipitate in their flight, that they did not break down 
the bridge over the canal of Ashmoun. The Egyptians 
closely pursued their enemies, who did not even attempt 
resistance j after a fearful slaughter, the king, his brother, 
and the poor remains of his army surrendered themselves 
prisoners. The news of this unexpected catastrophe 
filled the garrison of Damietta with consternation. The 
queen of France, who had accompanied her husband, 
was suffering the pains of child-birth at Damietta when 
she received intelligence of her husband*s capture. Her 
only attendant was an aged knight, from whom she 
exacted an oath that he would put her to death sooner 
than allow her to fall into the hands of the infidels. She 
was delivered of a son, whom, in allusion to the sonowfiil 
circumstances of his birth, she named Tristan*. 

* Born in one unfortunate crusade, he died in another; ke Ul a 
.victim in the bloom of youth to the pestilence which destroyed to many 
of the French soldiers at the sie^ of Tunis. 
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The salt tears mingled with the milk he drew. 
Gave the sad presage of his future years ; 
The child of misery, baptized with tears. 

■* Tdran Shdh treated his captives with great kindness, 
a circumstance which gave great offence to his fanatical 
followers. He sent an ornamented cradle and other rich 
presents to the queen j and agreed to liberate his pri- 
soners on condition that Damietta should be restored, 
and a reasonable ransom paid. But the sultan, during 
his short reign, had displeased the emirs and chiefs of 
the Mamelukes j they suspected, not without reason, 
that he was inchned to check their excessive power, and 
they, therefore, conspired for his destruction. A tumul- 
tuous insurrection burst forth, in which Turan Shdh 
was murdered ; his father's widow, who had been chief 
in the plot, was invested with sovereign authority ; the 
emir Aybek was appointed commander-in-chief, and the 
negotiation with Louis was intrusted to Hossam-eddin. 
When tranquilhty was restored, the treaty between Louis 
and his conquerors proceeded as if it had been never 
interrupted. A few fanatics, indeed, proposed a general 
massacre of the Christians, but the avarice of the Ma- 
melukes was stimulated by the hope of the promised 
ransom, and finally the terms proposed by Tviran Shdh 
were ratified. When the ransom was paid, Louis, with 
his queen, his two brothers, and about six thousand 
men, not more than the sixth part of the army he had 
brought to Egypt, embarked on board some Genoese 
galleys, and sailed to the Syrian port of Acre. ( 

Gemal-eddin declares that the emir Hossam related 
to him the following conversation, which he had with 
Louis while arranging the terms of his ransom. The 
emir, who had regarded the crusade as an enterprise 
little short of insanity, was surprised to find his royal 
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prisoner poi>fzessod of much intelligence and good 9 
*' I low cQukl it enter the head^" inquired the emir, "« 
a monarch so clear-sighted and sensible as you, to tztf 
yourself to the sea in a frail bark« to wage war ill 
Mussulman country defended by numerons armies^ mi 
to expose yourself and your soldiers to almost oeriB 
ruin }" At these words the king smiled^ and madeM 
answer. " One of our doctors of the law^'* punoedfli 
emir, " is of opinion that the person who exposes li 
person and property twice to the sea, should be regutU 
as an idiot, and that his evidence should not be Teeati 
in a court of justice *,'* The king smiled again, andsni 
'' The doctor who said so was in the right ; his ofHUi 
was just — " " But," said the emir, " the contiay 
opinion has prevailed, and we receive in our comtstk 
evidence even of those who make navigation their pi^ 
fession, since the greater part of them ret u rn home fli 
and sound." 

Louis delayed for some time in Acre, and devoted bs 
attention to remedying the abuses which prevailed in Ae 
little kingdom of Palestine. He took advantage of tk 
civil commotions that prevailed in Egypt to obtain ff* 
mission of part of his ransom, and to procure the boni 
of the mangled limhs of his soldiers, which had bca 
exposed in barbarous triumph on the walls of Damictti 
But while he was thus exerting himself to strengthen i 
foreign kingdom^ the affairs of his own had fallen iito 
great confusion. (Trief for her son*s imprisonment, uk 
remorse for having ordered the execution of the first t«o 
persons who spread the news of the calamity, broog^ 
down the gray hairs of the queen-regent with sonowtD 

* It is laid down by several Mohammedan doctors that a penon iiMt 
bound to make the pilgrimage to 3Iecca, if it is necessary for thatpn^ 
pose to cross the sea. 
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the grave. Those on whom the government devolved 
sent the most pressing remonstrances to Louis^ declaring 
that longer delay would he the ruin of his dominions. 

On the 24th of April, 1254, Louis emharked at Acre, 
bearing with him some sacred relics which he purchased 
from the emperor of Constantinople *. Before quitting 
Sjrria, he repaired and garrisoned the Christian fortresses 
at his own expense, and distributed all his treasures to 
the soldiers left for the defence of the Holy Land. The 
king was received with the warmest enthusiasm by his 
subjects on his return 5 but they saw with sorrow that 
he still retained the cross on his dress, a proof that his 
crusading spirit was not extinct, and that he meditated 
some other expedition against the infidels. 

After his return, Louis applied himself with the 
utmost diligence to remedy the disorders of the state. 
He found that the tyranny of the nobles, the oppressions 
of the superior clergy, and the rapacity of the state 
officers had risen to an extravagant and scarcely credible 
height -J but his resolute exertions soon produced a com- 
plete reformation, and he had the gratification of seeing 
security for person and property established in France. 
The king himself exhibited in his own conduct a tho- 

• The following is the extraordinary list of relics which he purchased 
inom the Emperor Baldwin. 1. Our Lord's crown of thorns. 2. Part 
^ the true cross. 3. A cross called the cross of Triumph, because it 
was carried before the Christian emperors in battle. 4. Some blood of 
Jesus Christ. 5. The clothes in which he was wrapped in his infancy. 
6L Some blood that floweth from a miraculous image when struck by an 
infidel. 7. The chain with which Christ was bound. 8. The holy 
table cloth. 9. A piece of the holy sepulchre. 10. Some of the virgin's 
sulk. 11. Part of the head of the lance by which Christ was pierced 
12. Part of the purple robe. 13. The reed given to Christ as a sceptre* 
14. Part of the sponge dipped in vinegar. 15. His grave-clothes. 
16. The towel with which he wiped the feet of the apostles. 17. The 
rod of Moses. 18. The top of the head of St. John the Baptist. 19. 
The skulls of St. Blaise, St. Clement, and St. Simon. 
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rough love of justice, by practising the tifliciilt vixt 
restitution ; he ordered that all fiefs unjustly annex 
the crown should be given back to their l^ti 
owners ; and he restored to the king of England sc 
towns which his father had taken in Guienne. Sucl 
the character for justice and probity which Louis acq 
by these means, that he was chosen arbitrator bet 
Henry III. of England and' the rebellious barons h< 
by the Earl of Leicester. His decision was, tha 
royal authority should be restored, and the provi 
of Magna Charta observed, an equitable arrange 
which pleased neither party. But his respect foi 
pope seduced him into an action of questionable p 
and evident injustice ; he suffered his brother Ch 
of Anjou to accept the crown of Naples, and alloip 
crusade to be preached in his dominions against 
legitimate possessor. Charles, in consequence, be 
monarch of the Two Sicilies, and secured his thrcMD 
the murder of his gallant competitor, the youthful < 
radin. 

Louis had been many years secretly preparing i 
new crusade, and had obtained from Henry III. a 
mise of a powerful auxiliary force under the comi 
of prince Edward. Without waiting for his allie 
set sail from the port where he had formerly embar 
but, by the advice of his brother Charles, he din 
his course towards the coast of Barbary. Carthage 
taken without much opposition, and the French s 
next laid siege to Tunis. But a dreadful pestilence l 
out in the camp, and the soldiers died by hundreds, 
length, the king himself was attacked, and soon fin 
'^hat the disease was mortal, he gave a paper of dired 
^'s son Philip, and then having received the last 
pose to cP^^i^^^ piously resigned his soul to 'his Ore 
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I few days the king of Sicily came to join his brother; 
ound Louis and his son Tristan dead^ Philip stretched 
a bed of sickness, and the entire army on the brink 
uin. In this distressing state of affairs^ Charles took 
n himself the management of the army, and made 
2e with the Mohammedan authorities of Tunis, 
.ouis IX. was a good man rather than a good mo- 
2h J his piety was sincere and unaflFected -, but it was 
ied by the bigotry and intolerance peculiar to his 
These qualities were not confined to his crusade 
in St the Mohammedans ; he sanctioned the inqui- 
m at Toulouse, and joined in persecuting the unfor- 
ate Albigenses. So strongly attached was he to 
lastic institutions, that he would have exchanged the 
rt for the cloister, but for the strenuous dissuasions 
lis son and brother. He was deservedly beloved by 
lower ranks of his subjects, whom he shielded from 
tyranny of the nobles, and protected by municipal 
itutions. Finally, though we cannot support his 
ms to the title of saint, we must confess that the 
les of many whose merits were far inferior to bis are 
oiled in the Romish calendar. 



EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. . 

BOIIX A.D. 1330 — DIED A.D. 1376. 

WARD, Prince of Wales, one of the most chivalrous 
I heroic characters recorded in genuine history, was 
n at Woodstock, which was anciently a favourite 
deuce of the English sovereigns. He was instructed 
ill the graceM exercises of chivalry, and so great was 
proficiency, that at the early age of fifteen he was 
Moioiied by his father to take a share in the invasion 
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of France. Edward III. claimed the crown of France 
as the nephew, by his mother's side^ of the late king, 
Charles the Fair, while Philip, who had assmned the 
crown, was only cousin-german to the deceased monarch. 
It was admitted on both sides, that a nephew was a 
nearer relative than a brother, and that by the Salic law, 
a female could not inherit the crown of France. Ed- 
ward contended that though his mother could not have 
ascended the French throne, yet, as her claim was only 
barred by the incident of her sex, her right wonld pan 
to her next male representative, who wonld pnnnciw it 
without any disqualification. Philip's friends contended 
that the exclusion of females was absolute, and canie- 
quently that Edward's mother could not transmit a right 
which she never possessed. The latter opinion prevailed 
in the great council of the French nation 5 Philip WM 
proclaimed king of France, and his rival Edward at fint 
tacitly acknowledged his authority. The improdent 
treachery and tyranny of Philip, however, occasioiied 
several of his subjects to revolt, and Edward reaolfed 
to establish his claim to the French crown. 

The earl of Derby, the gallant cousin of the "RngiMh 
monarch, was sent to attack France on the side of Oni- 
enne, and though he led but a small army, he obtained 
the most distinguished success. At length the doke of 
Normandy, the son of Philip, was sent to check the in- 
vaders with an army three times their number, and the 
earl of Derby was forced to act upon the defensive, and 
to send pressing letters to Edward for succour. The 
English monarch soon levied a considerable force, ha^ 
instead of sailing to Guienne, he directed his course to 
Normandy, the ancient inheritance of his anoeston. 
Although that province had been so recently afiefol 
the English crown, its inhabitants were now thonrng^ilj 
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bmen, and they offered a desperate resistance to 
ivaders. Unfortunately their efforts not being 
rted by a body of regular forces, served only to 
lown upon them the ruthless vengeance of Ed- 
Having taken Caen by storm, he sanctioned an 
riminate massacre of the inhabitants, gave up the 
to be plundered by his soldiers, and sent three 
ed of the most wealthy citizens prisoners to Eng- 
hoping to enrich himself by their ransom. From 
andy he advanced into Picardy, and extended his 
ations to the very walls of Paris, having actually 
sred and burned some villages within sight of the 
[. Philip having at length collected the forces of 
ngdom, Edward was forced to retreat before such 

superior powers, and directed his course towards 
ers. He was closely pursued by the French, and 
minent danger of total ruin. On reaching the 

of the Somme, he found all the bridges broken 

and the passes guarded. But a peasant, induced 
large reward, pointed out a ford, which, though 
led by a strong body of French, was forced by the 
; Edward. The rear-guard of the English had not 
eted their passage when the heads of Philip's 
ns came in sight, so narrowly did Edward's army 
: from inevitable destruction. 

rising of the tide prevented the French from con- 
g the pursuit, and Edward employed the interval 
paring for a battle, which, though the most ba- 
ns in appearance, was in reality the most prudent 
tion he could have adopted. A retreat through 
pen plains of Picardy would have exposed his 
id soldiers to the insults of the French cavalry, 
^ould have broken down their courage, by the ap- 
ice of flying before their enemies. He therefore 
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selected favourable ground near the village of Cvtey^ mi 
there, with his little army of twenty-four thousand aflii 
drawn up in three lines, resolved to await his rifli 
whose forces exceeded one hundred thousand, He« 
said also to have taken advantage of the recent discowf 
of artillery, and to have strengthened his lines withttw 
new and formidable engines of war. 

The night before the battle, Philip slept at Abberifc 
about nine miles from Crecy, but such was his cswIm S" 
ness, that he did not know that the English had fadtod 
in position near him. In the morning he resomed^te 
pursuit, but learning that his enemies were ready -for 
battle, he halted to hold a council of war. Hie ddibe- 
ratious were protracted during a great part of the diiy» 
and when at length the resolution to fight was tsikei, 
the march was made with so much haste, that thevanki 
fell into disorder, and when, to remedy this, an oidv 
to halt was given, being only partially heard, and slB 
more partially obeyed, it only increased the confiuiflB. 
Finally, the sun and wind were both in the fiice of d|e 
French, and a heavy shower of rain damaged the bov- 
strings of the Genoese archers, on whom Philip plsofld 
his chief reliance. The English saw all these cizean- 
stances from the hill on which they were posted j thar 
archers kept their bows in cases, which were conse- 
quently not injured by the rain. The Prince of Wakt 
kept the first line in order, the king himself commandtd 
the reserve, the second line was intrusted to theeaiissf 
Arundel and Northampton. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon^ when tie 
Count of Alen^'on, who commanded the French sonny, 
gave the signal to commence the battle, and commanded 
the Genoese archers to begin " in the name of God 
and St. Denis." They took three leaps forward^ icitflnn 
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hip a kmd shoat after each^ and then discharged their 
JKfcrw». Bnt the rain had spoiled the how-strings, and[ 
Attt shot fell short or ineffectual, while the Engli^ 
vetnmed a flight of arrows so close and well directed^ 
liMMt the Genoese fell into disorder. Alen^bi^, who 
fiwaded the hrilliant chivalry of France, and had three 
monarchs * under his command, was filled with indig- 
.Bfttion when he saw the Genoese give way ; he shouted 
^treason," and ordered his cavaliers to ride down the 
Imnaways, and chaise the English lines. This foolish 
command was too well obeyed, the French cavalry ^t 
xcntangled among the routed Genoese, and afforded a 
-conspicuous mark to the English archers, who poured 
vspon them '' a hail-shower of shafts" that did fearful 
execution. When Alen^n at length got free from thia 
Htengled rout, his lines were disordered, his soldiers dis- 
'jpirited, and their horses panting with fatigue. Before 
Ilnorses or men cpuld recover their breath, they were^. 
^ -^diai^d by the youthful Edward and his gallant com— 
"panions, whose spirit and freshness atoned for the dis- 
parity of numbers. At the same time the earls of' 
'Northampton and Anmdel brought up their second line 
to sustain the Prince. While the issue was doubtful, the 
:^earl of Warwick sent a pressing message to king Ed- 
ward for aid. The monarch asked whether his son was 
«-8lain or wounded, and being answered in the negative, 
iflaid, '' Return and tell the Prince that I reserve the 
'Ikonour of the day to him ; I am confident that he will 
show himself worthy of the honour of knighthood which 
■1 so recently conferred upon him ; he will be able with- 
,out my as^stance to repel the enemy." The speech 
t^vas reported to the Prince, and it stimulated him to 
ifiresh exertions; in fact, the fight, though apparently 
Vf. * The kings of Bohemia and Majorca, and the king of the Romans. 

X 
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unequal, was uot really so, for the French lines never 
recovered inm\ their disorder, and the English archen 
poured in a close discharge of arrows whenever they 
found an opportunity. *' There were hesides/* says the 
old historian, *' some rough fellows in the English army, 
who, being armed only with knives, ran oat of the 
ranks when they saw a knight dismounted, and cut his 
thn>at.'* The fall of Alen«^'on decided the fiEite of tiie 
day; the first and second lines of the French were thrown 
back upon the reserve, which was instantly broken. 
Tlie blind king of Bohemia, who had accompanied his 
friend and ally to this fatal field, hearing the root, re- 
solved not to survive such a disgraceful defeat. He 
ordered two of his knights to fasten the reins of his 
horse to their bridles, and gallop into the thickest of 
the fight, that he might strike one good stroke befSore 
his death. His orders were obeyed ^ he fell fighting 
valiantly in the first line -, tradition says, by the hand of 
the Prince of Wales, who took the crest of the monarch 
he overthrew, three ostrich feathers, and the motto ICH 
DiEN (I serve), as his future cognizance. 

Philip made several efforts to rally his troops ; a hofse 
was killed under him, he mounted another, and seemed 
disposed to follow the example of the Bohemian monarchy 
but one of his attendants seized his bridle, and farced 

I 

him from the field of battle. Night was beginning to 
close, when the \vhi>le French army fled, and was pur- 
sued with merciless slaughter. Before commencing the 
engagement, Philip had unfurled the Onflamme as s 
signal that he would give no quarter, a circumstance 
which added to all the other advantages of the 
the courage derived from despair. 

Darkness only suspended the slaughter, which 
renewed on the following morning. The day happened 
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to be foggy, of which the English took advantage to 
raise French standards on the eminences, and all who 
were allured by the treacherous signals, were shame- 
fully butchered. A large body of recruits, ignorant of 
the late battle, coming to join king Philip, fell into this 
snare, and shared the fate of the stragglers. In this 
battle the English lost only one knight, three esquires, 
and not a hundred of inferior quality j whilst of the 
French there fell twelve hundred knights, fourteen 
hundred gentlemen and esquires, four thousand men- 
at-arms, and about thirty thousand persons of inferior 
rank. Among the slain were the kings of Majorca and 
Bohemia, and many of the principal nobility of France. 
This great disparity of loss is to be attributed to the 
utter disorder of the French lines, which rendered the 
combat a rout rather than a battle. The French cavalry 
could not recover the confusion occasioned by their 
mad effort to ride down their own archers ; every sub- 
sequent attempt they made to form in line only added 
to their disorganization. After the battle was over, 
king Edward threw himself into the arms of his son, 
and exclaimed, " My brave boy ! persevere in your 
honourable career j you are truly my son, for valiantly 
have you acquitted yourself this day ; you have indeed 
proved yourself worthy of emj)ire." From henceforth 
Prince Edward, called, from the colour of his armour, 
" The Black Prince," was universally regarded as the 
champion of England. 

The successes of the Earl of Derby, who had now 
become by the death of his father, Duke of Lancaster, 
were scarcely less in Guicnne than those of his sovereign 
in Picardy. The English queen Philippa gained a great 
victory over the Scots, who had renewed the war when 
they learned Edward's absence; she even made their 

X 2 
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king a prisoiuT. Edward himself captared the im- 
portant town of Calais, and gave rise to a romantic 
story, which wc rcpr^'t to say has no sound historical 
foundation. But those events are recorded in every 
history of England, and liave besides no immediate 
connexion with the biop;raphy of the Black Prince. 

A tnice was established between the contending 
monarchs, during which Philip, misnamed by French 
historians '' the Fortunate/' died, lea\ing to his eon John, 
Duke of Normandy, the inheritance of a distracted 
kingdom and a disputed succession. John began his 
reign badly ; he put to death the Counts of Marche and 
£u for having shown respect to the chivalrous character 
of Edward ; and he arrested treacherously Charles^ king 
of Navarre, whose crimes indeed deserved punishment, 
but who should not have been made a prisoner when 
invited as a guest. The truce soon expired, and Edward, 
believing that he would now find partisans in France, 
resolved to send the Prince of Wales into Guienne^ whik 
he advanced into France on the side of Calais. The 
Black Prince entered the (laronnc with a fleet of three 
hundred .sail, on board which were the best and bravest 
of the English nobility ; he was joined on his landing 
by his vassals in (4ascony, and immediately invaded 
L<'inguedoc. A French army more numerous than his 
own i)revented him from undertaking any important 
siege. But the constable of Bourbon, having received 
strict orders not to hazard an engagement, made no 
attempt to prevent the English from plundering and 
devastating the coinitry. After an expedition of six 
weeks. Prince Edward returned with vast booty and 
many prisoners to Guienne, where he established his 
winter quarters. 

Encouraged by the success of his late campaign^ the 
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priiice took the field at the head of an army of ahout 
tsirelve thousand men^ and 'with this small body he 
SEesolved to penetrate into the very heart of France. Hn 
main object was to form a junction "with the English 
army that had invaded Normandy^ and with the par* 
tisans of the king of Navarre. But he found the bridges 
fjfi the Loire broken down, the passes carefully guarded^ 
Jnd he learned that the king of France was advancing 
against him in person with an army of sixty thotusand 
3nen. These circumstances rendered it necessary for 
him to retreat towards Guienne, but he lost some days 
^besieging the castle of Remorantin^ and thus afforded 
the French an opportunity of overtaking him. Sensible 
;that his retreat was now impracticable^ he adopted the 
resolution which his father had taken in similar oircum^ 
-stances, and resolved to hazard a battle. But the utmost 
(nrudence and courage could not have saved him had 
.the king of France known how to avail himself of his 
advantages. He might, from his vast superiority of 
ferce, have surrounded his enemies, cut off their supplies, 
a&d compelled them to surrender without a blow ; but 
)the impatient ardour of the French nobility prevented 
Ukfae adoption of this plan 3 they were madly eager to 
fadvance to what they regarded as certain victory. The 
!«ardinal of Perigord interfered as a mediator to prevent 
rliie effusion of blood 3 the Black Prince offered to pur- 
tdase a retreat by surrendering all his conquests ; but 
Jbhn insisted that the prince and one hundred of his 
followers should yield themselves as prisoners of war. 
'This demand was peremptorily rejected, and both 
armies prepared themselves for the memorable battle 
of Poictiers. 

The English army was posted on a rising ground sur- 
. aounded by vineyards and hedges 3 in their front was a 
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lon(; and narrow lano running through a thick coppice 
which uponed about halt-way up the ascent. Of these 
circumstanc'cH the prince availed himself; he lined the 
lane with archers, and at the end of it, in front of his 
cavalry and incn-at-armu, he posted a strong body of 
archers drawn up in open column. He also placed his 
friend the Cajjtal de Buche in ambush with a detach- 
ment of six hundred men, to fall on the flank or rear of 
the French during the engagement. When the FVench 
king saw the English position, he ordered all his cavalry, 
except the (jerman auxiliaries and an advanced guard of 
three hundred, to dismount ; he then ordered a coLimm 
to enter the lane. The French became entangled in the 
difficult ground, while the English archers poured upon 
them an incessant shower of arrows from the top and 
from both sides of the lane or defile. Notwithstanding 
their severe loss, they struggled through; but before 
they could close their broken ranks, they were charged 
by the English chivalry, and driven back into the kme. 
John ordered up his horse to cover the retreat of the 
colunui, but the detachment was thrown into confnsioa 
by a close discharge of arrows from a body of archeif 
on their flank, and recoiled upon the Germans. The 
Prince of Wales charged at this critical moment, and aft 
the same time the Captul de Buche led his troops from 
their ambush against the flank of the second line of the 
French. The persons to wlujm the care of the Frendi 
princes was intrusted, terrified for their charge, took to 
flight, and their example was followed by the entire 
division. From that moment nothing could resist the 
impetuosity of the iiLnglish soldiers. Bitterly did the 
French chevaliers lament the order that had deprived 
them of their horses ; encumbered with heavy armour, 
their lines broken, and their lances useless^ they 
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trampled down by the cavalry of the Black Prince^ or 
8Wiq[>t away by the dense column of men-at-arms that 
advanced mider the ccfver of the archers. 

John had still a thhrd division of his army nnbroken, 
commanded by himself and his youngest son Philip i^ as 
^ese forces were superior in number to the entire Eng- 
lish army^ they might have changed the ^ate of the day 5 
bat they were unused to fight on fbot^ and they were 
dispirited by the defeat and flight of their comrades. 
Besides^ the light troops of the French had fled in the 
very onsets and thus the flanks of the column were left 
exposed to the deadly aim of the English archers^ whq 
iiever maintained their fame better than upon this 
eventful day. Fighting under such disadvantages, we 
eacnnot be surprised that this division was broken by the 
charge of victorious troops, ''mad with success and 
drunk with gore/* The individual valour of John and 
his immediate attendants still maintained an unequal 
fight when success was utterly hopeless. Several Eng- 
lish and Gascon knights, who recognised the royal 
person, exhorted the king to surrender, but he refused 
to yield to any but his cousin, the Prince of Wales. At 
length, being informed that the prince was engaged in a 
distant part of the fleld, he gave his gauntlet to John de 
If orfoeck, a gentleman of Artois, whom he had banished 
some years before. Philip became a prisoner at the 
time as his father, but few other captives of note 
taken. The greater part of the French knights 
and nobles fell in this fatal fleld. To them indeed the 
slaughter was principally conflned, owing probably to 
their having been deprived of their horses in the begin- 
ning of the engs^ment. 

Edward generously treated his royal captive as his 
spfvereign, he refused to be covered or sit down in his 
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presence, and oven waited upon him as an attendant a 
supper. When he brought him aften^'ards to Engtand 
the ea|)tive monarch entered London on a white horse 
richly caparisimed, while the victor rode by hia aid 
mounted on a little black pony, as a token of bis in 
fcriority. John was lodged in the old palace of tb 
Savoy, and was treated more as a king than a prisonei 
France never suffered so dreadfully as from the dift 
orders which arose in consequence of John's captivity 
the nobles engaged in private wars, the soldiers mntiniei 
for want of pay, the rabble of Paris, instigated by Chazk 
the Bad, insulted the constituted authorities, and th 
peasants took up arms against their tyrannical landkurcU 
Even when peace was made with England, the wa 
seemed only to assume a new character, for the fte 
companies that had served under Edward, spread them 
selves over France as freebooters and robbers. 

In the midst of these distractions, John died at the pi 
lace of the Savoy, in the Strand -, he had been permitted ti 
return home, but his sons, whom he left as hostages, brok 
their parole, and he voluntarily returned to his place o 
imprisonment, declaring, that " if honour and truth won 
banished from the rest of the world, they should stiU fim 
^ place in the bosom of kings." Charles, who succeeds 
to the throne of France, was a wise and politic monardi 
though he never personally headed his armies, yet tfaei: 
successes were all due to his prudent arrangements. H« 
had also the good fortune to find in Bertrand di 
Guesclin, a knight of Britany, a general fitted to com 
pete with the Black Prince, and to this hero of cbivair 
he intrusted the command of his armies. 

The greatest difficulty Charles had to encounter wa 
tlie removal of the Free Companies, and from this h 
was reheved by the prudent contrivance of da Guesdif 
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Peter I. king of Castile, deservedly sumamed the "Cruel," 
bad treacherously murdered his father's mistress, and 
outraged his subjects by several acts of barbarous 
tyranny. His natural brother, Henry, resolved to avenge 
the wrongs of his mother and his country, and for this 
purpose made application to the king of France for 
asaistance. It was proposed by du Guesclin that Henry 
flhonld take the Free Companies into his pay, and a 
negotiation for this purpose was opened with their 
leaders. It succeeded ; du Guesclin passed the Pyrenees 
vrith these fierce soldiers, and Peter, deserted by his 
subjects, was forced to fly from his dominions. He 
flonght refuge with the Black Prince in Guienne, and 
£dward, who envied the fame of du Guesclin, readily 
undertook to restore the dethroned monarch. 

Scarcely had the Black Prince taken the field, when 
all the " Free Companies" deserted Henry, and ranged 
themselves beneath the standard of their ancient com- 
mander, whom they literally adored. Henry was, how- 
ever, able to muster a numerous army, but he was 
totally defeated at Najara, and forced to fiy in his turn. 
Peter proved ungrateful as well as cruel 3 he refused 
the stipulated pay to the English forces 3 and Edward, 
finding his soldiers perishing by sickness, and his own 
health impaired by the climate, was forced to return to 
Guienne. Loaded by the heavy debts contracted in this 
expedition, the prince levied a tax on his French subjects, 
which a great part of the nobility refused to pay. Some 
of them, more daring than the rest, carried their com- 
plaints of English misgovernment before the king o** 
France as lord paramount. Charles had indeed resig^^ 
his claim to all feudal supremacy over the English"^S^^ 
vinces, but, as the ratifications of the treaty h'"^^®^^ 
been exchanged, he pretended that it was not oY 
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and he^ therefore^ summoned the Prince of Wales to 
appear before his tribunal^ and answer to such chazges 
as should be brought against him. 

£dward threatened to appear at the head of an army^ 
but his declining health made this an empty boast. He 
was no longer able to mount his horse ; and the gencfaili 
whom he employed were unable to cope with the abk 
du Guesclin. The conquests which the English had 
obtained in France were lost one after another^ while he 
by whose valour they were gained^ was slowly ginHng 
into tlie grave. He was at length forced to return to 
England^ and though he survived three years loi^ff, 
the state of his health prevented him from again visitiiig 
the scene of his former glory. 

The premature death of the Black Prince was justly 
regarded as a national calamity by the English people. 
It shortened the days of his royal father, and broke liie 
heart of that renowned warrior the Captal de Buche^ wiio 
refused all nourishment, and was impatient to follow bis 
beloved master to the tomb. Though the parliament 
was not at the time on the best of terms with the 
sovereign, it ^laid aside all grievances in this moment of 
sorrow -, the members attended the funeral to the cathe- 
dral of Canterbury 3 and soon after petitioned that 
Richard, the prince's only son, then but ten years oUff 
should be introduced to them, that they might behold 
the only representative of their departed hero. Never^ 
until the decease of the late Princess Charlotte, did Eng- 
land exhibit such a spectacle of national sorrow as when 
the Black Prince was consigned to the tomb. 

he ^ 

Th 
the re» 
was rclie. 
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TIMUR, COMMONLY CALLED TAMERLANE. 

BORN A. D. 1336 — DIED A.D. 1405. 

TiMUR is generally known in Europe by the name of 
Tamerlane, which is a corruption of Timur-lung, that 
is, Timur the lame, a name which he received in con- 
sequence of a personal deformity. He was descended 
from a noble Tgjrtar family, one of his ancestors having 
been vizir to Jagtay, the son of Jenghiz Khan, and his 
father the chief of a powerful tribe. We possess a very 
extraordinary life of this prince, written by himself*, 
from which we extract the following curious particulars 
of his early education. 

" When I had attained my seventh year, my father 
took me by the hand, and led me to the school, where 
he placed me under the charge of the Moollah Aly Beg. 
The Moollah having written the Arabic alphabet on a 
plank, placed it before me -, I was much delighted with 
it, and considered the copying of it as an amusement, 

" When I reached my ninth year, they taught me the 
daily service of the mosque, during which I always 
read the ninety- first chapter, denominated ' The Sun.' 

" While seated in the school-room, I always took the 
chief seat, and often fancied myself the commander of 
all the other boys. One day a subject of conversation 
was started on which was the best mode of sitting, each 
boy gave some answer to the question j when it came to 
my turn, I said the best mode of sitting is on the knees, 
for Mohammed has commanded, ' whilst in prayer, sit 
on your knees;' on which all the spectators praised me 
exceedingly. When we came out from school we began 
to play as children, but I, assuming the command, stood 

* Published by the Oriental Translation Fund, 
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upon a high mound, and having divided tbem into two 
arinief<, caused them to fight a sham battle, and when I 
saw one of the parties worsted, I sent them assistance.** 

From the same source we derive the following precepti 
given to Timur by his father Teragay ; it would be well 
with Europe if Christian parents were as diligent in 
impressing on the minds of their children tbe truth of 
the Holy Gospel, as this Tartar chief was in inculcating 
the precepts of the Koran. 

" I request, O Timiir, firstly, that you will imitate 
tbe example of your illustrious progenitor in co: 
to the sacred religion of Mohammed, (on wbom and 
companions and posterity be the peace of God,) I entrat 
you never to deviate from his law, but ever to respect 
and honour his descendants and followers in tbe penons 
of the Syeds, the learned, and the prelates of bis religion; 
associate with them, and constantly ask tbe blessings of 
the dervishes, the hermits, and the righteous, upon afl 
your undertakings -, obey the commands of Grodj and 
have mercy upon his creatures. 

" Secondly, That you will encourage and give currencj 
and support to the religion of the prophet. 

" Thirdly, That you will believe us all to be tbe ser- 
vants of God, and appointed by his decree to inhabit 
this terrestrial globe ; that our destinies are predicted, 
and that whatever is written upon our foreheads most 
come to pass 3 as it is decreed that we shall all do so 
and so, and have not the power of quitting this woili 
we must be content with whatever fate determines, moi. 
be satisfied with whatever God shall give us ; we should 
also assist our poor brethren, and constantly by evoj 
means in our power befriend all tbe creatures of God, 
and by our practice strengthen tbe four pillars of iht 
law, viz. prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, and alms. 
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' '* Fourthly, Be affectionate to your relations and con- 
nexions^ injure no person, nor keep any one in bonds^ 
unless the bonds of kindness ; deprive no man of his 
rights by fraud or tyranny 3 clothe yourself in the robe 
of justice 5 avoid the society of the bad and the wicked ; 
keep no man in prison more than three days^ and dis- 
tribute provision to the poor and hungry 3 and plant 
yourself in the hearts of your subjects by beneficence, 
otherwise you will fall from your power and prosperity.*' 
Timur early entered upon his warlike career, for the 
troubled state of Tartary permitted no one to remain in 
tranquillity. He first served as a partisan leader under 
his uncle Burlas, but when Togluck Timur advanced 
from Kashgar to subdue the other Tartar tribes, Timur 
joined the powerful invader, and was, as a reward, ap- 
pointed governor of his native province. The principal 
persons of the province wished him to assume the 
sovereignty, but this he prudently deferred to a more 
favourable opportunity. That he was even then unscru- 
pulous in the exercise of despotic power appears from 
an anecdote, which cannot be better related than in his 
own words. 

*' At this time Ky-kubad, who wsfs called the murderer 
of kings, for he had put to death the king of Baduk-shan, 
waited upon me, and began to flatter me 3 but as I had 
no confidence in him, I put him to death." 

Timur did not long preserve his fealty to Togluck, he 
joined the emir Hussein in raising the standard of 
revolt ; a long and desultory war ensued, in which 
Timur was frequently on the very brink of ruin 3 but 
though *' a hunted wanderer on the wild," he was still 
the chief of a tribe, and his valiant clansmen came 
readily to his aid whenever he summoned them. Affairs 
at last began to wear a more favourable aspect 3 but 
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scarcely did fortune begin to smile than a fierce dispute 
arose between the allies, principally occasioned by the 
jealousy and avarice of Hussein. Timur was at first tlw 
weaker party, but the misconduct of his rival soon si^ 
plied him with allies, and Hussein, after having been 
defeated in the field, was closely besieged in the tcywn of 
Balkh. Having in vain tried the effect of a sally^ he 
sent ^the following letter to Timur, soliciting a zeooft- 
ciliati(m. 

" From the day that I bound round my loins the 
girdle of enmity to thee, I have never enjoyed a moment 
of happiness, and I am convinced that all opposition to 
thee will only increase my misfortunes -, experience htt 
proved that you are aided by Providence, and that good 
fortune and prosperity attend you while calamity md 
misfortune have seized me by the neck/aiid drag me 
towards you ; forgive me, and let me quit this coontiy 
to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca." 

Timur assented to this offer, and promised that whei 
the town was surrendered he would provide his ancieiit 
rival with every thing necessary for his pilgrimage. 
But Hussein, either distrusting the promises made him, 
or designing to make an attempt for recovering his 
authority, endeavoured to escape from the town in the 
disgui^>e of a pilgrim. The morning dawned before he 
could escape through the gates, and dreading detectioii, 
he hid himnolf in the cupola of a minaret. Soon after, 
the Muezzin (crier) entered the minaret, in order, as is 
the custom in Mohammedan countries, to proclaim the 
time of first prayer. He saw the disguised emir, and 
recognised hirn at the first glance. Hussein offered the 
Muezzin a valuable string of pearls to keep the matter 
secret, which he accepted, but instantly went and re- 
vealed the whole to Timur. If we are to believe Timur's 
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own account^ he was anxious to save the life of Hnssein, 
though he permitted the chiefs to try him before a 
ccnineil of war 5 the trial was interrupted by tumultuous 
shouts for vengeance, and at length three Tartars fell/On 
him and slew him with his two sons. *^ I was much 
affected/' says Timiir, '' by this melancholy catastrophe^ 
and went to see his body, repeated the funeral prayers, 
and ordered it to be buried with all due respect." Not- 
withstanding, he pronounced the next day in the general 
assembly an extraordinary kind of funeral oration for a 
person much affected by the melancholy catastrophe ! — 
" I addressed," he says, " the learned body, and asked 
them. What is the very worst thing in this world?" 
Some of them said one thing, some another. I then 
continued, '' The best thing in this world is a good man, 
that is, a person endowed with excellent qualities 5 con- 
sequently the worst thing in this world must be a bad 
man, imbued with every vice, who, like emir Hussein, is 
a tyrant, miserly, covetous and ignorant, and who fears 
not God. The whole assembly praised my definition, 
and offered up prayers for my prosperity.** 

After the capture of Balkh, Timur was elected em- 
peror of the Tartars, as Jenghiz had been before, and he 
immediately began to extend his authority over the 
different tribes. Though he remorselessly punished all 
those who resisted his sovereignty, yet he readily granted 
pardon to any of his enemies that tendered their sub- 
mission. " Sar Bughah," he says, " who had been my 
declared and open enemy, advanced manfully, and came 
with great sincerity to my court, having his sword sus- 
pended round his neck 5 on entering into my presence, 
he placed the sword, and said, ' There is the scimitar, 
and here is my neck, cut away, but still I am hopeful 
from the generosity of your highness ; for since I quitted 
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your service, I have only experienced disgrace and iD 
luck, therefore I am returned to you.* I liberally fior- 
gave him, as he was a courageous man, and I took him 
into my service." 

Having secured Tartary, Timur invaded Kharaon, 
which he soon conquered -, the ruler of the conntiy died 
of a broken heart when he saw that his capital was oa 
the point of being taken. The distracted state of 
seemed to render a powerful invader a blessing; 
he would crush the minor tyrants under whose oppics- 
sions the land groaned. Timur resolved to attempt this 
conquest, and advanced with his troops into KhoraanB. 
On his road, he visited the chapel of a celebrated Mo- 
hammedan saint, when a mad beggar threw a breast of 
mutton at his head. Timur regarded this as a good 
omen *, and said, '' I am persuaded that God will graat 
me the conquest of Khorassan, because this kingdom 
has always been called the breast or middle of the ia- 
habi table world." The omen was fulfilled as it had 
been interpreted 5 city after city yielded to the Tartv 
emperor, no army dared to meet him in the field; he 
subdued not only all the northern provinces of Penb, 
but the adjacent countries, Georgia and Armenia, aad 
at length appeared before Ispahan. The governor and 
chief citizens came to implore the mercy of Timiir, and 
he promised to spare the city on the condition of their 
paying a large contribution. They consented, Tmikidi 
detachments took possession of the gates, and commis- 
saries were sent to levy the stipulated sum in the variov 
quarters of the city. Every thing appeared quiet, a greit 

* Timur was very credulous on such subjects. He wrote a botk 
concerning the dreams, omens, and prodigies, that predicted his gnaX' . 
ness. A translation of it is prefixed to the Auto-biography mhewlT 
mentioned. 
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^,paxt.of the contribution had been paid^ when a black* 

anith happened one night to beat a small drum for his 

^«musement; the citizens, mistaking it for a signal of 

alarm, flocked together, and fell npon the Tartar guards 

snd l^e commissaries. With the usual blind ferocity of 

' m tnob, the multitude tore in pieces every Tartar that 

-eould be found, forgetful of the avenger who was dose 

'«t their gates. Tipur, having received intelligence of 

the massacre in the morning, immediately led his army 

to Ispahan, and took the city by storm; he granted 

protection to the magistrates and the doctors of tiie law> 

but ordered all the rest of the citizens to be slaughtered 

"without mercy or distinction. Seventy thousand persons 

were slain 5 their heads were cut off, and piled in a 

ghastly pyramid, which long remained a memorial of 

■this insane insurrection and its ferocious punishment. 

The governors of several provinces, on hearing the 
news of this calamity, sent to tender their submission to 
the emperor ; but he was obliged to suspend for some 
time his career of conquest, and direct his course back 
to Tartary, where some of the tribes had conspired 
gainst his power. In the space of five years he com- 
pletely reduced under his sway the whole extent of the 
Tartarian steppes and deserts. While one of his armies 
advanced to the great wall of China, another marched to 
'the banks of the Irtish, and a third penetrated to the 
Volga. Having thus secured the allegiance of Tartary, 
he determined to return to Persia, where his absence 
had endangered his conquests. He subdued without 
much difficulty the northern and western provinces of 
Persia, but when 1^ approached Shiraz, he was met in 
battle by the gallant Shah Mansur, a warrior worthy to 
compete with the great Timiir. Though Mansiir s forces 
were far inferior to those led by the Tartar emperor, 

Y 
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he did not hesitate a moment in engaging, and his fierce 
charge seemed for a time to promise decisive snooess- 
Timur himself had nearly fallen beneath his enemy's 
sword, and was only saved by the strength of his hehn^ 
But the Persian troops did not second the efforts of 
their leader ^ Mansur was surrounded and slain, his 
followers then lost all hope, and fled. Persia was from 
that moment at the mercy of the conqueror, who issued 
an order for the extermination of all the princes of the 
family of Muzaffer. The officers of the conqneror weie 
appointed governors of the Persian provinces ; instead 
of a seal they marked all their official docnments with 
the impress of a bloody hand, thus not obscuxely inti- 
mating the mode in which the Tartars had acquired 
power, and the means they would use to secure the 
possession. 

From Persia Timur directed his course towards 

Bagdad, whose sultan, a weak and tyrannical prince, 

was justly detested by his subjects. They were not 

disposed to fight for a monarch they disliked^ oonae- 

qucntly Bagdad and the adjacent territories were eesily 

subdued. The mountain-castle of Takrit, garrisoned 

by a robber-chief, made a more vigorous opposition. 

After a vain attempt to carry it by storm, Timiir bad 

recourse to the slow but sure operation of sapping. In 

sixteen days the mines were carried beneath the walls 

of the fort -, they were then filled with combustibles^ and 

fired. When the props were consumed, tiie front wall 

with its strongest towers tumbled at once with an awfol 

crash, and the Tartars rushed furiously over the nuns 

into the body of the place. They encountered a feaiiid 

resistance^ for the besieged, hopeless of pardon^ fou£^t 

with all the energies of despair. The robbers at length 

retired to a strong tower at the top of the rock, which 
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served as a citadel. Seeing that preparations were 
made for renewing the sap^ they offered to surrender if 
their lives would he spared, hut Timur sternly rejected 
the application. In the mean time the victorious Tartars, 
vnwilling to wait for the slow operations of the sap, had 
ascended tiie rock, and made the rohhers prisoners 3 
they were all put to death, and their heads piled in a 
pyramid as a warning to others. The fort was not 
wholly destroyed, Timur having directed that part of 
the walk and towers should he left, standing as a 
memorial of his victory. 

After the capture of Bagdad, the emperor extended 
his conquests over a great part of western Asia^ hut 

was once more forced to return to 'check his enemies in 

■ 

T^urtary, who had crowded to the banners of Toktamish 
Khan. The battle between the emperor and the khan 
is said to have been the most fiercely contested of any 
in which Timur ever engaged, and he is reported to have 
gained the victory by stratagem rather than valour. He 
bribed the standard-bearer of Toktamish to reverse his 
hanner in the midst of the battle, and the khan*s soldiers, 
regarding this as a signal of his death, instantly fled. 
After this victory, Timur led his forces into Russia, 
and advanced as far as Moscow ; on his return he sub- 
dued Circassia, and completed the reduction of Georgia. 
He then came back to Persia and severely punished 
those who had been guilty of insubordination during his 
absence. 

Quiet, to such a warrior as Timur, was a state of 
ponishment 3 scarcely had he restored tranquillity to his 
dominions, than he prepared for an enterprise more 
splendid and arduous than he had yet undertaken, the 
conquest of India or Hindustan. His emirs attempted 
to dissuade him from such an arduous expedition^ and 



n 
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he seems to have felt some misgivings v on the subject 
hiinuelf. Under these circumstances he was cheered by 
a dream, the ac(rount of which too curiously illustrates 
his superstitions weakness to be omitted. 

" When I w:ts about to invade Hindustan, and raj 
chiefs, by their backwardness, rendered me doubtfnl 
whether I should proceed, I dreamt that I was in 
a large garden, and saw a number of people who were 
pruning the trees and sowing seeds ^ that the garden 
was full of trees both great and small, on the tops of 
which the birds had built their nests ; I thought that I 
had a sling in my hand, and that I destroyed the nest 
with stones from the sling, and drove away all the birds; 
this dream was fulfilled, when I took that country, by 
my expelling all the sultans, and taking possession of 
the kingdom." He tells us also that he consulted the 
Kordn on the occasion, and that fate directed him t& the 
following verse : " () j)rophet ! fight with the infidels 
and unbelievers.*' This happy omen, too apposite 
perhaps to have been the effect of chance, satisfied the 
discontented emirs, and rendered the chiefs anxious to 
begin their march. 

It would not be either instructive or amusing to give 
a detailed account of this invasion, for it would be 
nothing more than a repetition of barbarous massacres. 
One instance may suffice as an example: before the 
Tartar army reached Dehli, one hundred thousand 
Indians had been made ])risoncrs, and Timur, fearing 
that the operations of his army would be encumbered by 
such a multitude of captives ordered them all to be 
slain, denouncing dreadful vengeance against all ndio 
dispbeyed the bloody mandate. His commands were 
executed to the letter. After the capture of Dehli^ he 
besieged Mcerut, and enraged at the opposition he 
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experienced^ -when the city was taken^ he commaDded 
all the male adults to be flayed alive, and the -women 
and children to be sold as slaves. Timur was a more 
cruel conqueror than Jenghiz Khan, because to the san- 
guinary dispositions of a Tartar he added the ferocity 
of a fanatic ; and it is simply on this account that he 
is so enthusiastically praised by some Mohammedan 
authors. 

Having completed the conquest of Hindiistan, Timur 
returned to his capital, Samarkand, and seemed anxious 
to rest for a while from his toils -, but he was soon sum- 
moned to suppress a rebellion in Persia, which had been 
provoked by the cruel tyranny of his son Miran. He 
succeeded in suppressing the revolt, but as usual he- 
punished the insurgents with remorseless severity. 

The descendants of Othman, the founder of the* 
Turkish empire, had become very powerful in western- 
Asia, and threatened at no distant period to subvert the - 
feeble throne of Constantinople. Bayazid, or as he is^ 
more commonly called Bajazet, had acquired by his . 
valour the name Yildirim, or the Thunderer} having 
greatly extended his dominions, he believed himself able 
to cope with the great Timur, and demanded tribute from, 
the north-western provinces of Persia, which had sub- 
mitted to the Tartar emperor. Anatolia and Syria were 
consequently subjected to the same ravages as Indiar 
the arms of Timur were every where successful ; even: 
the city of Damascus was taken and utterly ruined by the 
savage conquerors. Bayazid at length determined to 
make one grand stand for his kingdom, and he bravely 
met the invaders near Angora in Asia Minor. He was 
defeated and taken prisoner 5 some traditions assert that 
he was confined in an iron cage until grief and shame 
put an end to his wretched existence 3 others assert that 
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he was treated with great kindness^ and supported m t 
style of royal magnificence to the hour of his death*. 
To account for this^ and similar discrepancies in the 
accounts of Timur*s life and exploits, it must be remem- 
bered that he was one of the sect of the Shiites, a kind 
of Mohammedan Protestants, and that therefore the 
Sonnites, or orthodox, to which sect the Arabian his- 
torians belong, take all possible pains to depreciate hii 
character, which is just as extravagantly praised by the 
Persian authors. Wc must not, however, omit the 



* The following is the account given by Evliya Effendi. " Having i 
qucredone half of Islumb^l (Constantinople), Bayazid returned victoo- 
ous to Edreneh (Adrianople). Soon afterwards Timur Leng, inoiiig 
from the land of Iran, with thirty-seven kings at his stirrup, claimed the 
same submission from Bayazid, who, with the spirit and courage of an 
emperor, refused to comply. Timiir, therefore, advanced and encountered 
him with a countless army. Twelve thousand men of the Tartar li^U 
horse, and some thousands of foot-soldiers, who by the bad counsels of the 
vizier had received no pay, went over to the enemy ; notwithstanding 
which liayazid, urged on by his zeal, pressed forwards with his small 
force, mounted on a sorry colt, and having entered the throng of 'Hmor'i 
army, laid about him with his sword on all sides, so as to pile the Tartan 
m heaps all around him. At last, by God*s will, his horse, that had 
never seen any action before, fell under him, and he, not being able ta 
rise again before the Tartars rushed upon him, was taken prisoner and 
carried into Timur*s presence. Timur arose when he was brought in, 
and treated him with great respect. They then sat down together on the 
same carpet to eat honey and clotted cream. While thus convening 
together, " I thank God," said Timur, ** for having delivered thee into 
my hand, and enabled me to eat and discourse with thee at the same 
table ; but if 1 had fallen into thy hands, what wouldst thou have done^ 
Yildirim Bayazid, from the openness of his heart, came to the point at 
once, and said, " By heaven, if thou hadst fallen into my hand, I would 
have shut thee up in an iron cage, and would never have taken thee out 
of it, till the day of thy death." " \Vhat thou lovest in thy heart, I lore 
in mine," replied Timur, and ordering an iron cage to be brought forth- 
with, shut Bayazid up in it, according to the wish he had himself ex- 
pressed. But, by God's will, Yildirim died that very night of a burning 
fever, in tlie cage in which he was confined." — Travelt of Kwliym 
Effendit vol. i., p. 30. 
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.dreams which the emperor informs us predicted his 
^.SQccess. 
_^ ''When I invaded Syria, the armies of Eg3rpt and 
_^ Constantinople both joined the Syrians ; on which occa- 
^;0ion my nobles came to me, and said, in a desponding 
..manner, 'To contend with three nations, and to defeat 
^, three armies, requires a greater force than we have.* I 
^.. was then engaged in prayer, and soon after having fallen 
^ asleep, I dreamt that I aseended a mountain, and that 
I when I arrived at the top, I was overwhelmed in black 
and white clouds, and caught in a whirlwind of dust; 
this was succeeded by a heavy shower of rain which soon 
".^ laid the dust. The learned of my court expounded the 
:. dream in this manner, viz. — ' The mountain is the king- 
' dom of Syria, the black and white clouds are the armies 
of Egypt and Syria, the rain is the army of your 
majesty, which will shortly annihilate your enemies, and 
settle all these disturbances.* I placed much faith in 
]' my dream, persevered in my intentions, and was vic- 
torious. Again, when the Kyser* Bayazid advanced 
against me with four hundred thousand Rumiansf, and 
the shouts of the warriors were excessive, I addressed 
myself to the prophet and his descendants, and employed 
myself in prayer that night -, I dreamt that I was travel- 
ling ^through a wilderness, and that I saw a number of 
people on all sides j at the same time I observed a great 
light which seemed attached to the bottom of the 
heavens : I went towards the light, but was interrupted 
by three mounds of earth which fell before me, and from 
which there arose a great smoke 5 I also saw five persons, 

* Caesar or Emperor; the name given by^the Tartars and other 
Orientals to the sovereigns of the west. 

t Romans ; Europe and Asia Minor was at this period called Rome 
by the ignorant Orientals. 
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vfho, having taken the hands of each other, proceeded 
before nie. From seeing these persons, I felt a degree 
of awe and dread, and I heard some one say. This is 
the prophet who is going with his friends to heaven; 
upon which I hastened, and having overtaken them, 
made my obeisance to Mohammed, (upon whom and his 
descendants be the grace of God !) the prophet made a 
sign to one of his four companions, who had a club in 
his hand, to give it me ; when I took it in my band, it 
became very long. When I awoke from my dream, I 
found myself exalted and exhilarated by this vision, and 
became strong of heart, as if I had been strengthened 
and aided by the white standard of Ah * 3 and it was in 
consecjuencc of this dream that I was enabled to take 
from the Kyser the kingdom of Rum." 

After the conquest of Bayazid, Timur easUy subdued 
the rest of Syria 3 he took Smyrna after a siege of only 
fourteen days, though it had resisted the forces of 
Bayazid for seven years. The rapidity of his success 
did not incline the conqueror to mercy, he put the 
inhabitants to the sword, and destroyed the city by fiie. 
About the same time also he received the submission of 
the Egyptians, restored his supremacy in Georgia, and 
suppressed a revolt in the western provinces of Persia. 
He then employed himself for some time in establishing 
order through his extensive dominions. Though now 
arrived at the age of seventy, Timur meditated new and 
more extensive conquests 5 he summoned a grand council 
of his emirs and generals in a very characteristic speech. 
" The vast conquests I have made," he said, " were not 
obtained without violence, which has occasioned the 
destruction of a great number of God*s creatures; to 

* The nephew and son-in-law of Mohammed, whom the Shiitei regard 
as his only legitimate successor. 
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atone, therefore, for my past crimes, I am resolved to 
perform a good action, namely, to make war on the 
infidels and exterminate the idolaters of China; it is 
fitting that the soldiers by whose instrumentality crimes 
were committed, should also be the instruments of my 
repentance ; I, therefore, demand that we should march 
into China, to acquire the merits of a holy war, by 
demolishing the temples of idols, and erecting mosques 
in their stead. The Kordn has told us ' that good works 
efface the sins of this world.' '* 

Timur set out in the depth of winter, and crossed the 
river Sihon (the ancient Jaxartes) on the ice. But he 
now approached the end of his career. He was seized 
with mortal illness in the city of Otrar, and expired in 
the arms of his grandson, whom he appointed his 
successor. • 

Timur was sanguinary and fanatical, but his Institutes 
show that he possessed a considerable share of political 
wisdom. He gives us some curious particulars of his 
love of justice, but incidentally lets us see that it never 
was allowed to interfere with his schemes of ambition. 
His Autobiography and Institutes, of which we have 
made great use in writing his life, are among the most 
curious specimens of oriental literature. ^ 



CHARLES V. EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 

BORN A.D. 1500— DIED A.D. 1558. 

A COMBINATION of circumstauccs, so extraordinary as . 
to be scarcely credible, prepared for the prince, whose 
life we are about to relate, an inheritance greater than 
the dominions of any sovereign since the days of Charle- 
magne. In right of his father, he was heir to the 
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archduchy of Austria, the duchy of Burgundy^ and the 
earldom of Flanders : hy his mother he became the 
presumptive inheritor of the Spanish crown^ and of the 
extensive regions recently annexed to the Spanish mon- 
archy by the discoveries of Christopher ColumhiUL 
On the death of his grandmother, the celebrated leabdla, 
his grandfather Ferdinand, instead of retiring to Ana- 
gon, usurped the regency of Castile, but was forced to 
resign it by the nobles of that kingdom. They gave the 
administration to Philip duke of Burgundy, as guardian 
to his son Charles, being compelled to pass over the 
duchess Joanna, as her intellects were disordered. Philip 
did not long enjoy the acquisition ; he died rather sud- 
denly, and Ferdinand was appointed regent chiefly 
through the exertions of cardinal Ximenes. The educa- 
tion of Charles was intrusted to a learned ecclesiastic^ 
who soon discovered that his pupil's taste was more 
inclined to the practical business of life, than to the 
abstract subtleties that in that age usurped the name of 
science. With great wisdom the prince's preceptor 
encouraged this natural taste, and resigning all care of 
scholastic literature, he laboured to make his "pfxpSl a 
soldier and a statesman. 

Before Charles had attained his sixteenth' year,* Fer- 
dinand died, and as his mother s incapacity was notanam, 
he instantly assumed the title of king: the Castilian 
Cortes were at first disposed to insist on their xi^t of 
initiating all measures connected with the succession to 
the crown, but through the influence of Ximenes, thiey 
were induced to withdraw their opposition. Ximenci 
acted as regent in Spain, and never perhaps has Enrt^ 
produced a statesman who displayed such consummate 
ability. But Charles, seduced by his Flemish advisers^ 
proved ungrateful to the cardinal, and Ximengs^ dis- 
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missed from office and banished from courts died of a 
broken heart; thus adding another to the numerous 
.examples of the vanity of ambition^ the ingratitude of 
oourts, and the insecurity of power. Johnson's fine lines 
on Wolsey may well be applied to Ximenes, though the 
Spanish cardinal was superior to the British, both in 
talent and integrity. 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tower, 
Claim leads to claim, and power advances power; 
Till conquest, unresisted, ceased to please, 
And rights submitted led him none to seize. 
At length his sovereign frowns— the train of state 
Mark the keen glance and watch the sign to hate ; 
Where'er he turns he meets a stranger's eye, 
His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly. 
***** 

"With age, with care, with maladies oppress'd, 
lie seeks the refuge of monastic rest : 
Grief aids disease, remember'd folly stings, 
And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

The attachment of Charles to his Flemish favourites 
greatly disgusted the Castiliau nobility^ and a formidable 
resistance to the sovereign was organized in all the 
Spanish provinces. Before, however, the popular dis- 
content venttnl itself in any act of violence, the Emperor 
Maximilian died, and after an interval of five months^ 
Charles was elected his successor. Francis I. king of 
France, was the rival competitor of the Spanish monarch, 
and his disappointment was the first cause of a war that 
distracted all Europe. The Spaniards were by no means 
pleased with the new power that their sovereign had 
acquired, and they presented to him some very strong 
remonstrances, similar to the English petition of right. 
These demands for redress were disregarded, and Charles 
sailed for Germany, leaving behind him a discontented 
people. 
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Many professions of friendship and regard were ii 
changed between Charles and Francis, but with 
manifest insincerity, that neither party was dece 
England at this time held the balance of power, and 
Henry VIII. used his advantages, he might easily 
become the arbiter of Europe -, but his fine talents 
rendered useless by his gross sensuality ; and he s 
ficed his own interests and those of his country to gr 
every idle whim that unlicensed passion could sug 
The blame, however, must not rest on bim alone 3 
minister, Wolsey, possessed certainly unquestioi 
abilities, but they were overbalanced by his vanity 
ambition ; he had fixed his heart on the papacy, an 
directed the policy of England into that course vi 
was most likely to gain his favourite object. 

After the ceremony of the coronation had been 
formed at Aix-la-Chapelle with more than ordi 
splendour, Charles convoked a diet at Worms, foi 
purpose of deliberating on the religious disputes 
agitated Germany. It would be impossible in 
scanty page to give even an outline of the origin of 
Reformation -, suffice it to say that Martin Luther 
Augustinian friar, had, in the preceding reign, opp 
the scandalous sale of indulgences ; that while exami 
the papal claims to grant such pardons for sin, he 
covered several other corruptions of the Church of R< 
and exposed them with an honest boldness which ex< 
the alarm of all the ecclesiastical authorities, and f 
them with an eager desire for "vengeance. Luther, I 
ever, found an able protector in the elector of Sax^ 
and was besides supported by a great portion of 
people, who were disgusted by the flagrant immoral 
of the clergy, and the notorious profligacy of the ec 
siastical administration. . 
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The character of the great Reformer has been alter- 
nately the theme of extravagant eulogy, and still more 
extravagant abuse. Truth cannot be said to be between, 
because Luther *s merits were such as rarely fall to the 
lot of man, and his failings were only such as are inci- 
dent to humanity -, his errors in most cases attributable 
to the circumstanced of his position, and the period in 
which he lived. But it must be said that even the me- 
ritorious parts of his character and conduct were very 
liable to misapprehension, and consequently to misrepre- 
sentation. His daring spirit frequently led him to defy 
authorities that might have been conciliated, and to pro- 
voke opposition where gentle means might have gradually 
secured friendship. In the fervour of his hatred against 
the corruptions of Christianity, he not unfrequently used 
language which hurt a tender conscience ; and he some- 
times retorted the abuse of his antagonists with virulence 
equal to their own. His extreme candour led him to 
reveal his inmost thoughts and feelings in the crude form 
that they first presented themselves to his mind, and his 
contempt for mystery and affectation made him too fre- 
quently disregard that salutary caution which teaches us 
to be sure of eff'ecting our purpose before we propose a 
change, and to moderate our feelings of the right by our 
sense of the expedient. Sincere, honest, energetic, he 
was certainly one of the fittest instruments that could 
be found to head a reforming party; armed with strong 
common sense, before which all the fallacies of scholastic 
logic withered, he was certainly the most formidable 
^lemy that the school-men and divines of the Romish 
church could have found. He certainly occupied a van- 
tage-ground, for he supported the great principle which 
may be called the charter of humanity, the right to 
exercise reason in matters of faith* However corrupt 
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and dark an age may be^ the question '' whether in mat- 
ters connected with our eternal welfare we should think 
for ourselves, or ^ct popes and councils to think for us," 
may very fairly be left to the decision of the bulk of 
mankind, if once it be fairly propounded to them. 
Luther, however, owed no small share of bis early 
popularity to the indecent violence of his enemies; they 
passed sentence of condemnation upon him without 
bearing his defence, and thus secured for him the po- 
pular favour, which is rarely refused to the victim of 
injustice. 

The proceedings against Luther were suspended by 
the commencement of a war between Charles and 
Francis. It was precipitated by the rashness of the 
latter, whose high chivalrous feelings were not controlled 
by ordinary prudence. His arms were every where un- 
successful 5 the pope and the king of England joined 
the emperor against him, and the petty intrigues of his 
mother deprived him of the services of his best generals. 
On the death of Leo, Charles procured the election of 
his creature Adrian to the papacy 3 he then visited- 
Henry VIII. in his own capital, and having thus secured 
the aid of Rome and England, he resolved to visit Spain, 
where the popular discontents had exploded in a fierce 
insurrection. 

The arrival of the emperor terrified those who had 
been so recently in arms against him ; but he relieved 
their fears by publishing a generous act of amnesty. In 
the mean time, Francis, though surrounded by enemies, 
had every where defeated the Imperial forces, though he 
neglected to improve his advantages j the pope died 
suddenly, and was succeeded by another imperialist, 
Clement VII. , and Luther secured the triumph of the 
Reformation in Germany, by publishing his celebrated ' 
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don of the New Testament. The diet of Nuremberg 
s a decisive proof that the reformed doctrines had 
lenced many nominal adherents of the Holy See, by 
renting a list of one hundred grievances which they 
jged arose from papal miwgovemment, and demanding 
: a general council should be summoned to redress 
n. 

'he constable of Bourbcm had been driven by the 
igues of the queen-mother to become a traitor to 
ncis, his relation and his sovereign ^ Charles took 
antage of this defection to invade France, but, after 
le trilling succchh, his army was forced to raise the 
;e of MarseillcH, and retire ^ith precipitation. Happy 
lid it have been for Francis had he remained con- 
ted with these advantages, but he was madly desirous 
possess the Miluuese, and he, therefore, pursued the 
>erialiHts into Italy. While besieging Pavia, he sue« 
[led in forming a treaty with the pope, and relying 
this accesHion^ he weakened his army by sending six 
usand men to invade the kingdom of Naples. The 
stable of Dourbou and the other imperial generals 
k advantage of thiH imprudent act. They suddenly 
icked the Frencli, and, after a desperate engagement, 
lied a decisive victory. Francis remained a prisoner^ 
I nuire thuii ten thousand of his gallant followers were 
n. Charles did not use his victory with moderation; 
offered very harsh terms to his royal captive, and, 
sn they were refused, ordered him to be transmitted 
I prisoner to Spain. The pope, unable any longer 
fily to resist the imperial power, submitted in a man- 
litth^ creditable to his honour, and afterwards en- 
;ed in low intrigues, whose detection exposed him to 
iger and covered him with disgrace. After remaining 
>ut thirteen months in captivity, Francis signed a 
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treaty >!i*ith the emperor, against the conditions of which 
he secretly protested, and, returning home^ was received 
by his ^^ubjects A\-ith enthusiastic delight. 

Germany was distracted by the insurrection of the 
peasants, and the pro^n?ss of the reformation was in 
some degree checked by the excesses with which some 
fanatics, under the command of Muncer^ disgraced the 
name of religion : 1)ut these calamities were soon re- 
moved, and the Reformers, protected by John, the new 
elector of Saxony, pursued their career with little inter- 
ruption. Charles would certainly have interfered more 
promptly to check the innovation, had he not found 
himself exposed to the hostility of a formidable league 
formed against him by the pope and his late captire 
Francis, whom the Holy Father had encouraged to per- 
jury by absolving him from his sworn obligation* At the 
head of the new league appeared the English monarch ,- 
the king's vanity was gratified by his being named chief 
of the Holy Alliance ; Wolsey was gained by a laige 
bribe, and was, besides, eager to punish Charles for not 
having procured him the papacy as had been formeily 
stipulated. 

The measures of the confederates were badly planned 
and worse executed. In a short time the pope was forced 
to humble himself to the imperialists j but having per- 
fidioui}ly violated his engagements, he was soon made to 
feel the weight of the emjKjror's vengeance. The con- 
stable of Bourbon, who commanded in the Milanese, had 
not money to pay his troops, and he took the daring 
resolution of gratifying his men, and punishing the pope^ 
by plundering Rome. 

The march of Bourbon was so rapid, that there was 
little time to prepare for resistance, but the city never- 
theless made a brave defence. At length Bourbon^ to 
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encourage his men, seized a scaling-ladder, planted it 
against the wall, and began to mount 3 he was struck 
by a shot, and fell mortally wounded. Far from being 
discouraged, his men pressed eagerly forward to avenge 
his death, and their impetuosity bore down all opposition. 
The city was taken, and subjected to every cruelty that 
lust and rapine 'could dictate. The days of Alaric and 
Attila were more than renewed j never did Goths, or 
Huns, or Vandals, inflict such calamities on the eternal 
city as those it had to endure from the subjects of a 
Catholic monarch. The pope retired to Saint Angelo, an 
untenable fortress, which was soon forced to surrender^ 
and the Supreme Pontiff became a prisoner. When 
Charles received intelligence of these events, he acted a 
solemn farce of hypocrisy equally ludicrous and disgust- 
ing. He put his court into mourning for the calamity 
that had befallen the head of the church, and ordered 
that public prayers should be offered for his deliverance, 
though the imperial order would have been sufficient to 
procure his liberation. This war proved of essential ser- 
vice to the cause of the Reformation ; Charles, exaspe- 
rated against the pope, and alarmed by the strength of 
the Holy Alliance, had neither inclination nor leisure to 
watch the Protestants, and his own printed apology for 
going to war with the pope, was not excelled in violent 
invective by any of Luther's most fierce declarations. 

Charles did not derive all the advantages he expected 
from the capture of Rome. Bourbon's soldiers were too 
long accustomed to act independently, and they refused 
obedience to the Imperial generals. The Catholic sove- 
reigns of Europe, shocked at the indignity offered to the 
pope, were likely to combine against the emperor, and 
orders were consequently given to liberate Clement, but 
not until he had paid a heavy ransom. At the same 
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time some efforts were made to re-establish the peace i 
Europe, but they were disconcerted by the obstiiiacy i 
Francis, who eagerly sought an opportuiiity of obliti 
rating the memory of his defeat at Pavia. It is a coiioii 
^characteristic of the age, to find that the French ka 
challenged the emperor to decide their differences b 
personal combat, and that the challenge was accepted 
But it was found impossible to arrange the terms of tb 
duel, and the war was continued as before. The SVend 
armies, after having overrun Italy, were sabjected to i 
scries of reverses, arising partly from the impmdenoe o 
their leaders, and partly from the treachery of the pope 
they were finally driven from the peninsula, having, bs 
their misconduct, changed their allies into enemies. Ba 
Charles was not equally successful in other quarten, m 
all parties became weary of a war from which none de 
rived any substantial advantage. Peace was at lengd 
concluded by the interposition of two female n^otiaton 
the emperor's aunt and the king's mother. The tentt 
of the treaty were very dishonourable to Francis, fiir bi 
made no stipulations in favour of his allies, vrlalc Charifl 
took as much care of the interests of his friends as of hii 
own. 

Charles having been constituted the arbiter of Itdj 
proceeded thither from Spain with all the pomp of \ 
conqueror. But to the surprise of most politicians, hi 
arrangements were made in a spirit of fairness and mo 
deration that no one had anticipated. But the canse o 
these equitable proceedings was not the emperor's ]o?e o 
justice, but the alarm with which he was filled by th 
rapid progress of the Turks, and the disturbed state o 
Germany. The second diet at Spires^ from iirhidi mod 
had been expected by the friends of the apacj* oooll 
only l)e persuaded to ratify the old < ration wsaen 
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against Luther at Worms, and to prohibit any further 
innovations in religion until a general council was as- 
sembled. These votes were, under the circumstances, a 
complete nullity, and were, besides, protested against by 
seven princes of the empire, and fourteeia deputies from 
free cities, [on the 19th of April, 1529.' From this cir- 
cumstance the followers of Luther were named Protest- 
ants, a name which has been since extended to all who 
dissent from the doctrine and discipline of the church of 
Rome. The emperor and the pope were displeased by 
the timidity of the diet, and still more by the boldness 
of the dissidents ; they deliberated long on the measures 
most expedient to be adopted, and it was finally resolved 
that Charles should visit Germany, and employ his per- 
sonal influence to check the progress of the reformed 
doctrines. Another cause hurried the emperor to this 
measure 5 he found that he only possessed an empty 
title and a nominal authority in Germany, and he hoped, 
by getting his brother Ferdinand acknowledged king of 
the Romans, to secure his family in the succession, and 
to obtain a lieutenant-general of the empire, who would 
support his power during his absence. 

Soon after the emperor's arrival, a diet was held at 
Augsburg, and from the moderation at first displayed by 
all parties, hopes were entertained that an accommodation 
might yet be effected. The Protestant copfession of faith 
•was prepared by Melancthon, the most moderate of the 
Reformers, and its calm, temperate style, sfeenied well 
calculated to win favour. But the bigots of the Romish 
party rejected this last chance of conciliation, and Charles, 
urged forward by them, issued severe edicts of persecu- 
tion, prohibiting the preaching and toleration of the re- 
formed doctrines. The Protestant princes, on the other 
hand, formed a league at Smalkalde for mutual defence, 

z 2 
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and implored the kini^ of France and England to pro- 
tect and aid their confederacy. Charles was alarmed by 
these spirited proceedings, which occurring at a time 
when the Turks menaced an invasion, might have proved 
the ruin of the empire j he, therefore, entered into a 
negotiation with the Protestants, and toleration was 
granted to the reformed doctrines by the diet at Ratis- 
bon. In consequence of this prudential measure, Charles 
was enabled to march against the Turks with the whole 
strength of his empire, and he compelled them to re- 
treat. Returning from his victorious campaign, he pro- 
ceeded to Italy, where he hoped to persuade the pope to 
assemble a general council, as the only means of termi- 
nating the controversies that agitated Europe. Clement 
was utterly averse to such a proceeding, and he raised 
so many difficulties, that the measure was laid aside for 
a time as impracticable. Clement also continued his 
negotiations with Francis greatly to the annoyance d 
Charles, and at the same time he excommunicated tbe 
king of England for divorcing the emperor's aunt. The 
violence and duplicity of the pontiff threatened very iatil 
consequences to the church, but his death averted the 
calamity. He was succeeded by Alexander Famese, who 
took the name of Paul III. 

Protestantism was again subjected to disgrace by the 
insurrection of the Anabaptists, whose cruelties and 
licentiousness seemed the acts rather of monsters thaa 
men. They were at length subdued by the bishop of 
Miinster, who received the zealous support of the Pro- 
testant as well as the Catholic princes. Ferdinandt 
anxious to have his title of king of the Romans acknow- 
ledged by the league of Smalkalde, granted further con- 
cessions to the Protestants, which greatly annoyed tiie 
new pope, and were not altogether pleasing to ChariOb 
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Paul pretended to be anxious for the assembling of a 
general council, but his determination to have it meet in 
some Italian city, occasioned so much jealousy and 
suspicion, that the project was abandoned, as the pontiff 
probably had foreseen. 

While these matters were in progress, Charles under- 
took an expedition to Africa, with the double purpose of 
checking the pirates of Barbary, and restoring the sultan 
of Tunis, who had been deposed by the celebrated Barba- 
rossa. The emperor's arms were crowned with complete 
success; Tunis was taken and restored to its rightful 
sovereign ; Barbarossa narrowly escaped by flight, and 
twenty thousand liberated Christian slaves diffused the 
fame of the emperor's exploits. It was at this unfa- 
vourable juncture that Francis prepared to renew the 
war without the assistance of a single ally. Paid was 
resolved to maintain a strict neutrality 5 the king of 
England refused aid unless Francis imitated his conduct 
in renouncing the papal supremacy 3 and the princes of 
the league of Smalkalde could not trust a sovereign who 
bitterly persecuted the Protestants in his own dominions. 
To compensate for these disadvantages, Francis had a 
numerous arnjy ready to obey his orders, while the 
greater part of his rival's forces had been disbanded 
after their return from the African expedition. The first 
efforts of Francis were successful 3 but he was induced 
by his artful rival to stop short in the midst of his vic- 
U)rious career, and commence a tedious course of nego- 
tiation, during which Charles had leisure to recruit his 
strength. When the emperor's objects were effected, he 
threw off the mask, and pronounced in a public assembly 
%t Rome an invective against Francis, the most elaborate 
uid virulent that had ever been spoken by a monarch, 
[mmediately afterwards the imperiahsts invaded France 5 
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but the plan of defensive warfare, ado| by k be FitmA^ 
soon exhausted the patience and kissuunxs of 4b 
invaders ; and Charles was forced to retire after bstag 
IcKst a great portion of his army, and no small portiiia «f 
his military renown, which he valued more hi^i^. 
Francis failed as signally in an invasion of Flanden^ 
pccicc was again restored. Dread of the Tariu, 
whom Francis had made a treaty, was the motive 
un;ed Charles to adopt pacific measures, 
was imiK'lled by fear of the disgust and 
which his alliance with the infidels had excited throoghoiit 
£ur()i)e. 

During the emperor s absence in Africa, the 
of Smalkalde had acquired fresh strength, 
proceeding to Spain, after his unsuccessful invanon sf 
France, left them free to extend their confederacy. Tks 
most important accession they received was Henry dab 
of Saxony ; his brother, Geoi'ge, who had preceded hai 
in the sovereignty, was a zealous Catholic, bat 
was devoted, heart and soul, to the cause of the 
religion, and socm became the head of the league. 

While Charles was engaged in subjecting the 
cortes of Spain to the royal authority, he was sodded^ 
alarmed by the intelligence of a formidable caoi|nacj 
at (;hent. The citizens, indignant at being rompdfcd 
to pay what they regarded as an illegal tax, conqpini 
to throw off the imperial authority, and offered to plaes 
themselves under the protection of France. 
received this intelligence from Francis himself 
hoped, by such an act of generosity, to gain frnaa tbe 
em))en)r's gratitude a grant of the Milanese t e tiUwy. 
Cluirles asked, and obtained, (jermission to paai fhioii^ 
France, in order that he might the sooner veaA bis 
refractory subjects -, and Francis treated his rival vith 
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all the magnificent ho8i»tality that his brilliaat court 
•euld display. The nnfortonate citizens oi Ghent were 
mnal^e to resist the overwhehning forces of Ito 
l&aperialfsts ', Charles enter^ the city in triumph^ and 
•eFerely punished the revolters^ but no sooner had^he 
^fuelled the disturbances in the Netherlands^ than he 
declared his fixed resolution never to grant a Frendi^ 
prince the investiture of the Milanese. This dishonourable 
j^roceeding is one of the greatest stains on the character 
of Charles 3 it was a refinement in perfidy to take 
advantage of the generosity displayed by his open-hearted 
rivals and afterwards laugh at his credulous simplicity. 
Francis was exposed to as much scorn as the emperor 
was to censure 5 and, as is usual, he was more emraged at 
the ridicule which his folly excited, than at the injury 
liis interests had received. The violence with which he 
expressed his resentment, proved that the peace of 
Burope was not destined to be of long continuance. 

This was not the only transaction which has rendered 
Hie year 1540 memorable in the annals of the human 
race 3 it was made even more conspicuous by the 
foundation of the order of the Jesuits, whose influence 
on the ecclesiastical and political affairs of Europe was 
once truly formidable. Its founder was Ignatius Loyola, 
«[ visionary enthusiast, but who, acting under the direction 
«if artful and designing men, organized a system for the 
government of his society, the most complete in itself, 
and the most dangerous to all existing governments, that 
over was devised by human cunning. Paul at once saw 
tile advantages that might be derived from such an 
institution : he readily sanctioned the formation of the 
society, granted its members the fullest privileges, and 
l^pointed Loyola, the founder, first general of the order. 

No sooner had Charles re-established order in the 
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Netherlands^ than he directed his attention to the af 
of Germany, which he was conscious of having negle 
too long. In order to gratify the princes of the Smalk 
league, he sanctioned a conference at Worms het^ 
the leading divines of the Protestant and Catholic pai 
From thence it was adjourned to Ratishon, but ; 
many days of disputation, it became manifest tfa 
reconcihation was hopeless. Charles closed the 
ference, and procured a decree from the diet vi 
virtually established liberty of conscience. The cs 
ci the unusual spirit of toleration displayed by 
emperor were his dread that the Turks would 
advantage of the troubles in Hungary to invade Germ 
and his anxiety to undertake an expedition ag 
Algiers. 

When Charles visited Italy on his way to Africa 
had an interview with the pope, who was by no m 
pleased with the late arrangements respecting relij 
The pontiff could not prevail upon the emperor to 
his regulations ; he also failed in reconciling Franc 
the terms of the late peace, and his attempts to diss 
the emperor from his Algerine expedition were eqi 
ineffectual. The preparations of Charles for the at 
of Algiers were made on a most extensive scale, 
unfortunately the armament did not sail until the se 
was very far advanced. Scarcely had the troops la] 
in Africa, when a dreadful storm arose, which disp< 
their fleet and flooded their camp 5 they were at 
same time exposed to the harassing attacks of the Aj 
and so severe were their sufferings that the emperor 
forced to return. The troops re-embarked, and a se< 
storm arose, which exposed them to fresh calami 
the scattered ships reached different ports in Spain 
Italy, diffusing every where exaggerated accounts oi 
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losses that the imperial army had sustained. Francis 
was encouraged by the intelligence to renew the war, for 
which the recent assassination of his ambassadors^ by an 
imperial general, afforded him an excellent pretext. He 
directed his efforts against Spain and Flanders, which 
were badly prepared for resistance, but his success did not 
correspond with the extent of his preparations. The war 
was continued through four campaigns with no decisive 
success on either side, and was then terminated by a 
peace which left matters nearly in their former situation. 
Charles was anxious to free himself from foreign enemies 
before commencing to put in execution the plans he had 
formed for humbling the Protestants in Germany j but 
to conceal his designs, he pretended to be dissatisfied 
with the pope's proceeding to summon a general council 
at Trent. The Protestant princes, however, were not 
deceived ; they saw that a dangerous crisis was 
appproaching, and they prepared to meet it with firmness 
and courage. 

In the year 1545, the emperor personally attended the 
diet at Worms, and his equivocal conduct justly raised 
the suspicions of the Protestants ; but the want of unity 
in their councils prevented them from organizing an 
efiTective opposition, and the death of Luther, in the 
year 1546, greatly discouraged the princes of the league. 
Some of the confederates also were dissatisfied with the 
conduct of others, and Prince Maurice of Saxony was 
devotedly attached to the imperial party. Encouraged 
by these circumstances, the emperor and the pope formed 
a league for the extirpation of heresy, which the latter 
imprudently published, and the Protestants immediately 
began to arm in their own defence. 

The war was badly conducted by the confederates -, 
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they lost several favourable opportunities of striking 
(U'cisive t)lows, and negotiated when every thing depended 
on ra]>idity of movement. In consequence of this im- 
pnulenee, the gri'ater part of the Protestant princes were 
forced to accept peace on very humiliating conditions. 
Charles would pnibaljly have succeeded in establishing 
complete despotism in Germany, had not the pope 
become jealous of his power, and not only recalled tiie 
Roman contingent, but secretly intrigued against him 
with Francis. The death of the French king, however, 
relieved the emperor from his disquietude, and enaUed 
him to resume his operations against the elector of 
Saxony, who had not yet submitted. At the battle of 
Mulhausen, the elector was defeated, and taken prisoDcr; 
the unfortunate prince was treated with a harshness tint 
reflects , little credit on the character of Charles. To 
save his life, the captive elector agreed to resign hit 
dominions, but neither threats nor persuasions cooM 
prevail upon him to abandon his religion. Charles vay 
reluctantly gave Maurice possession of the territories 
with which he had purchased the support of that sdfiA 
prince ', but Maurice was as skilled in diplosMfie 
intrigues as the emperor, who had the mortificatiGn ti 
find himself overmatched at his favourite weapoan 
Maurice was also more justly offended by the treatmat 
which Ills father-in-law, the landgrave of Hesse, received; |] 
he surrendered to the emperor on Maurice^s persuaaoi^ 
and was not only detained a prisoner, but treated vifl 
great contumely and insult. Charles, having tb* 
conquered the Protestant princes of Germany, b^BBft 
treat the free cities that had embraced the cause of * 
rclbrmation with great cruelty, and adopted the nrf 
vigorous measures to enforce obedience to the caa^Mk 
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of Trent. But the pope having virtually hroken up the 
council^ the reformed religion was saved^ in the midst of 
its greatest danger, by its worst enemy. 

Under these circumstances, the emperor himself drew 
a rule of faith, which, as it was designed to be temporary^ 
he called the Interim, and he resolved to enforce its 
adoption both on Catholics and Protestants, for, though 
infinitely more favourable to the former, it was almost 
equally disUked by both. The imperial cities made the 
most violent opposition to the Interim, but submission 
was extorted by violence from all but Magdeburg, 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubeck. But even at this 
moment, when the spirit of the Protestants seemed all 
bnt extinct, and the imperial authority irresistible, a plan 
was formed by one least to be suspected, for reviving 
the one and humbling the other. The contriver of this 
project was Maurice of Saxony, whose exertions had 
contributed so materially to the emperor's success in 
the former war. 

Love of religion, and zeal for liberty, were not the 
only, and probably not the most influential, causes that 
stimulated Maurice. He was ambitious of becoming 
the head of the Protestant league, and he was eager to 
revenge the injuries that his father-in-law had suffered, 
ind the neglect with which his representations in the 
andgrave's behalf had been treated. But he masked 
ii' designs under a veil of consummate duplicity 3 not 
jiiiy did he enforce the observance of the Interim in 
iiT ijominions, but he personally undertook the siege of 
;h« - refractory city of Magdeburg. The city surrendered, 
mil obtained such favourable terms, that the burghers 
^ecx.' 'i Maurice their chief magistrate, and obtained 
Tom liiK a secret promise that their fortifications should 
aot be Ak troyed. By the persuasion of Maurice the 
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Protestant priiicos< were induced to nominate ambassa- 
dors to the council of Trent -, they selected some of the 
most oniincnt divines to accompany their delegates, but 
naturally demanded full assurance of their safety. The 
poi)e was averse to the admission of such members into 
the council, and raised difhculties about the safe-con- 
ducts ; thus Charles was involved in a negotiation 
which effectually prevented him from attending to the 
schemes of Maurice. That crafty prince had actually 
concluded a treaty with the French king, and secured 
the supi)ort of all ^thc confederates, before his desigiu 
were even suspected. 

At length Maurice's preparations were complete ; he 
published a spirited manifesto, which fell on the imperial 
court like a thunderbolt -, and pushed forward his war- 
like operations with such rapidity, that accident alone 
saved Charles from being made a prisoner. The cooncO 
of Trent was instantly broken up 5 the Lutheran rdigioo 
was restored in all the cities where it had been sup- 
pressed ; and the edifice of power which Charles had n 
laboriously constructed was overthrown. After some 
unsuccessful efforts in the field, and a vain attempt to 
entangle Maurice in a negotiation, the emperor was 
forced to consent to the peace of Passau, which seemed 
both freedom of religion and the independence of the 
German princes. Charles was equally nnsuccessfol in 
his war against France, and the mortifications he expe- 
rienced began to make rapid inroads on his constitution. 
The marriage of his son Philip to Queen Mary of £nglan4 
whose memory is so deservedly execrated, served in some 
degree to console him for those losses, but subsequent 
events did not realize the expectations which he formed 
from this union. 
The remainder of the emperor*s reign was spent ia 
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midst of political agitations similar to those alreadj 
orded. He became at length weary of the woildy 
I resigned the crown of Spain to his son Philip, aiid 

empire to his brother Ferdinand. The place he 
me for his retirement was the monastery of Saint 
;tus in Spain, whose secluded situation had attracted 

notice many years previously. In this retirement 
urles lived somewhat more than a year, amusing 
iself with the mechanical arts, but devoting the 
ater part of his time to religious exercises. He was 
ticularly curious with respect to clocks and watchfS^ 
I when he found that he could never bring any two 
them to go exactly alike, he is said to have regretted 
folly in having laboured so strenuously to establish 
formity of sentiment on the mysterious subject of 
gion. But towards the close of his life he became 

slave of a gloomy superstition, and as an act of 
raordinary penance, he resolved to witness the cele-> 
.tion of his own funeral. The effect of this ceremony 
3 too powerful for his weakened Arame; he was 
sed the next day with a fever, of which he soon after 
lired. The character of Charles is that of a great 
ber than a good sovereign 3 his talents were naturally 
derate, but they were improved to the utmost by 
ience and diligence. His greatest defects were am- 
ion and cunning; but he deserves to be gratefully 
aembered, as the only energetic partisan of papal 
iremacy that refused to kindle the flames of perse- 
ion. 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

BORN A.D. 1594 — DIED A. P. 1632. 

CirsTAvus Adolpiivs was the son of Charles IX. lAo 
had been raised to the throne by the Swedes^ after tihe 
deposition of his nephew Sigismnnd. The early yooA 
of Gustavus displayed such striking marlu of genmi« 
])rudence, and knowledge, that thofogh only in Ul 
minority at the time of his father's death, the statei of 
Sweden permitted him to undertake the administratkiB 
of affairs, though the country was then involved in a 
war with Denmark, Russia, and Poland. Though q>- 
])arently overmatched by any of these powers smg^, 
(lustavus showed no fear of encountering thehr allied 
^<trcllgth, and he displayed so much vigour that Christian 
of Denmark willingly accepted the proffered 
of England and Holland, and agreed to 
equitable conditions. The war with Russia continiied 
for some time longer, but was at length terminated by 
a similar intervention. Gustavus had now leisiire to 
devote himself to the improvement of his kingdom, and 
at the same time to direct the wliole military stKDgtt 
of his kinprdom to the prosecution of the Polish war. 
Sip;ismnn(l, king of Poland, continued hostilities against 
Sweden contrary to the wish and votes of the States of 
his realm, trusting that he would obtain the support of 
the empenir and other Catholic princes ; but his hopes 
were frustrated by the troubles in Germany, where file 
war between the evangelical hnion of the Protestanti 
and tho. holy league of the Catholics was waged widi 
^nat fury and the most extraordinary alternations of 
success. It was during this war that -the Swedish 
nir)nar(-h introduced those changes in military dindpline 
which subsequently rendered his army so formidaUe to 
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his enemies, without ever hecoming a scourge to his 
friends. He enforced, by precept and example, the 
strictest morality 5 and at an age when a soldier and a 
reprobate were regarded as almost synonymous terms, 
he made his troops examples of honesty and moderation. 
Schiller puts into the mouth of a Swedish deserter, who 
was unable to bear the curb placed upon his evil 
passions, the following complaint of the stern morality 
enforced by the young monarch : 

What a coil and a turmoil, in word and in deed, 

With that plague of his people — Gustavus the Swede ! 

His camp was a church, and a chapel each tent. 

And to it at morning and evening we went; 

To psalms and to prayers round the standard we flew, 

By the morning reveille and the evening tattoo ; 

And if we but ventured an oath or a jest, 

He would preach from the saddle as well as the best. 

But he principally exerted himself to suppress the 
absurd practice of duellings he declared that 'he would 
punish capitally the survivors of such barbarous com- 
bats, and the determination he showed to keep his word, 
soon put an end to this pernicious custom. Thence- 
forward no challenges were heard in the Swedish camp. 

At length the numerous victories obtained by the 
Swedes inclined the Polish monarch to consent to a 
truce, which Gustavus hastily concluded, because he 
was anxious to undertake the expedition into Germany 
which has crowned his name with immortal honour. 
He was principally induced to undertake this enterprise 
by the solicitations of the Protestant princes, who were 
cruelly oppressed by the superior force of the Catholic 
League, and weakened by their own mutual jealousies. 

The treaty of peace between the Catholics and Pro- 
testants left undecided the two most important subjects 
of dispute, — the extent of religious toleration, and the 
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appropriation of c('clt'sia.stical property. The latter topie 
\v-us infinitely the more difHcult of arrangement. The 
bishoprics and abbacies of the empire were temporal 
dignities and territorial possessions, rather than spiritual 
ofliees : it was, eo!ise(|uentIy, not easy to determine 
whether they out^ht of right to be forfeited if tbe 
persons who held them embraced the Protestant faith. 
It is true, that the Protestants retained all the sees that 
had been secularised before the treaty ; but they could 
not but l)e grieved to t<ee, that by attaching forfeiture as 
a penalty to conversion, the progress of their religioa 
was checked, and its security weakened. All that the 
Reformed Church obtained by the peace of Augsburg 
was toleration : its existence was permitted^ but not 
sanctif)ned. Even to the last the Catholic Church 
W(mld rather risk the loss of every thing by force, than 
voluntarily yield the smallest matter to justice. Thii 
would have speedily brought ruin on the cause had the 
Prf)testants continued unanimous ; but^ unfortunately, 
they soon divided into two hostile sects, the Luthenni 
and Calvinists, thus affording the court of Rome and iti 
able emissaries, the Jesuits, an opportunity of taking 
advantage of their dissensions. The insurrection in the 
Netherlands was another cause of the war in Grermany ; 
for Germany was at that time a warlike magazine for 
all the other powers of Europe. With German auxilia- 
ries Philip warred against the Netherlands, and with 
German auxiliaries were the insurguent provinces de- 
fended. Hence the mutual animosities of the rival 
creeds were perpetuated and strengthened 5 hence both 
parties were accustomed to regard each other as virtually 
at war, though the contest was waged at a distance from 
their dominions. The Bohemians, who had rejected the 
papal yoke in the days of John Hnss^ had won by their 
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some important concessions 3 amongst others^ the 
acUninistration of the sacrament in both kinds^ whence 
liey were called Utraquists. But the distinctive name 
ioon began to lose its efficacy^ and the Bohemian 
Krethren became hourly more closely allied to the 
Sterman Protestants. The eflForts made by the emperors 
o check the progress of the Reformation in Bohemia 
iirere among the chief causes of " the thirty years' war." 

Ferdinand II. Emperor of Germany, was despotic by 
lisposition and a bigot by education : had he possessed 
3«ily one of these vices, he would have been able to have 
ione incalculable mischief either to civil or religious 
Liberty 3 but the union of the two made him compara- 
tively innocuous. His arbitrary dispositions alienated 
the German Catholics j his indiscriminate intolerance 
drove to arms not only the Protestants, but also those 
who were " halting between two opinions." Aided how- 
ever, by the treasures of Rome and Spain, possessing the 
authority with which custom had invested the imperial 
title, and above all, supported by two such generals as 
Tilly and Wallestein, he might, probably, have succeeded 
in the temporary establishment of Popery and arbitrary 
power, had he met an opponent less able than the King 
of Sweden. 

Christian of Denmark preceded Gustavus as the head 
of the Protestant League j but his measures were not 
crowned with success, and he concluded a peace in 1629 
more advantageous to himself than to the allies who had 
sought his assistance. 

On the 24th of June 1630, Gustavus entered Ger- 
many, and made himself master of Pomerania with a 
promptitude which prevented all resistance. WaUestein, 
who alone, perhaps, could have coped with the Swedish 
hero, had been deprived of command by the intrigues 
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of the* elector of Bavaria; and Tilly, 'who succeeded as 
j^ueral of the Tniperialists, seemed to have lost all his 
former ^kill and encr(;y, Kincc the day that be sanctioned 
the rruel niafl-sacre of Magdeburg. The celebrated Ca^ 
dinul Richelieu, who at this time directed the politics of 
France, felt convinced that it was the interest of his 
conrt to depress the overweening power of the bouse of 
Austria ; and he therefore entered into a close alliuxe 
with (lustavus, granting him large anniml subsidies to 
defray thone expenses which a poor nation like Sweden 
was unable to support. At its first landings the ini 
army did not exceed fifteen thousand men ; but it 
soon nearly trebled by the accession of the military ad- 
venturers, who had fought under the different partium 
leaders^ that had for several years maintained a desottoiy 
warfare in (lermany. 

Winter did not stop the exertions of the SwediA 
monarch. He had provided his soldiers with dreaseirf 
.<«heep-&kin^ which enabled them to despise the cold, wMe 
the Imperialists, more thinly clad, were forced to keep 
within their quarters. Another great advantage whick 
the Swedes owed to their monarch was, that they w&t 
welcomed as saviours and protectors even by those ep- 
posed to their creed, while the indiscriminate rapacil|r 
and cruelty of the Imperialists made them equally hated 
by friends and foes. In only one instance did GuBtafSl| 
de])art from his strict ndc of preventing pillage and !i»| 
less slaiightiT, and that was when he took Frankfort-€fr{ 
the-Oder by storm, and retaliated on its garrison TiBjil 
massacre of a Swedish detachment. It was soon aftr 
this tliat Tilly took Magdeburg, and inflicted on it vai 
a dreadful scene of slaughter and rapine, that bis 
Is remembered in that city to this hour with execratioa 
In less than twelve hours one of the finest cities ia Gl^ 
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■MUiy was Teduced to a heap of nuBB, and all tiMUt xe- 
unned standing of its noble edifices irere two chnxdia^ 
■ad a few private houses. It was lemaiked in that mge, 
m weU as in the present, that Titty never enjo3red an 
IUMir*s.good fortune from the daj he sanctioned the 
BMMsacre of Magdeburg. 

Gkreat blame was very nnjusily thrown viptm GnstamN 
Bornot having raised the siege of Magdeburg* TkehaM 
bgr not with him, but with the Protestant prinecs, who 
tpcre jealous of the king of Sweden, wad had aetady 
formed a new kagoe under the elector of Saacony^, This 
■ooroe of disamon would perhaps have been htai, kai 
Ferdinand^s bigotry permitted lum to temporiaey or tiie 
Imperial generals adopted a less insolent tone. Bat 
Tmy, after the fekU of Magdeburg, assumed the aars dtk 
conqueror : he ravaged the Protestant states that wished 
to remain neutral, and by his extravagant cruelties fenaad 
both the landgrave of Hesse and the doctor of Sazooy 
to throw themselves into the arms of the king of Swedes. 
On the 7th of September, 1631, was fought the dedaive 
battle of Leipsic, which may be said to ha^e estahlisked 
both the Protestant religion and the hberties of Germany. 
The entire honours of the victory belonged to the Swedes^ 
for the Saxons fled almost in the first encoimter^ and 
Gustavus alone routed the two imperial generals^ BifH 
penheim and Tilly, one after the other. Three raonths 
after the battle, Franconia, Suabia, tibe Upper Rhine, 
and even the palatinate, were in the power of the €tim- 
queror. 

With great reluctance Ferdinand found himself obl^^ 
to solicit the return of Wallestein to command 5 and tins 
haughty leader demanded terms which rendered him 
virtually independent of the emperor. Befine he en- 
tered upon his office Gustavus gained another g^Kat 
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victnr>' ()Vt*r the Iinporiulists, at the river Lech^ in whidi 
Tilly was Tiiortally wounded : he died in a few days, and 
thus escaped the dis[;race of being forced to resign his 
com m and. Walh-stein, after his appointment, exerted 
himself to detach the elector of Saxony from the Pro- 
testant LeaLTue, and Avas all but successful. He then 
advanced to 1)esie(]^' Nurembei^, \^'hich was protected bj 
the Swedish army ; but, instead of making any attempt 
to brini; on an engagement, he intrenched hinudf 
stnmgly, waiting until famine vrould force the Swedes 
to quit their position. Gnsta\ais was so rash as to at- 
tempt to storm the fortified camp of the Imperialists: he 
was defeated, and so(m after both armies were forced to 
withdraw from want of provisions. 

Wallestein directed hU march towards Saxony^ hoping 
to force the elector to relinquish the Swedish alliance; 
but the ra\'ages which he sanctioned completely alienated 
the Saxon Prince. Pressing messages were sent to Gns- 
tavus for aid, and, though he had good reason to be dii- 
satisfied with the conduct of the elector^ he instantly 
marched with all his forces to his relief. The anniei 
met at Lutzen, November 16, 1632: the Imperialisti 
were broken by the fiirious charge of the Swedish in- 
fantry, but Wallestein exerted himself successfully to 
form his lines anew. At this moment Gustavus, gal- 
loping across the field to head a second charge, was le- 
cognised by a petty ofRcer of the Imperialists, who im- 
mediately orden^d a musketeer to take aim at him. The 
soldier fired, and the king's left arm was shattered. 
Gustavus at first declared it was nothing, and wished to 
head his squadrons, but, overcome by pain, he solicited 
the duke of Lauenburg to lead him from the tumult 
While they were retiring through the ranks of the dis- 
ordered infantry, a second shot struck the gallant mon- 
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ibk the back^ and he fell to the earth. His chaifer 
ig through the ranka masterlesa and covered with 
A, revealed their loss to the Swedish soldiers^ but fiur 
I being discouraged by the calamity^ ^ey determined 
venge his deaths and the desperation with which thqr. 
^t bore down all opposition. Nine thousand of the, 
erialists fell in the field or in the pursuit^ but the 

of Oustavus was a greater injury to the Protestant. 
le than even the annihilation of the Imperial army 
d compensate. 

here are few who have obtained the abused name of 
^ whose characters will bear the test of such rigid, 
tiny as that of Gustavus. He was almost adored 
lis own subjects, Mobile his enemies granted him the 
illing tribute of respect. In his tent he always kqyt 
celebrated treatise^ by Grotius^ " On the rights cif 
and peace/* a work which defends the rights of Na- 

against the injustice and cruelty of its oppressors^ 
which we should therefore scarcely have expected to 
\ie favourite companion of a conqueror. The most 
lordinary compliment paid to his memory was the 
ftvagant rejoicings by. which the courts of Vienna 
Madrid disgraced themselves on receiving the Intel* 
ice of his death. They returned thanks as if th^ 
obtained a glorious victoiy, and thus paid invohU" 

tribute to the greatness of those abilities whose 
>val filled them with such delight. 
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BOHN A.O. 1660 — OtBD A. D. 1668. 

he history of Mohammed we saw an example of 
usiasm mingled with imposture, both so intimately 
bined^ that it was in most instances impossiUs tft 
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determine vrhich had the greatest influence; but we could 
distinctly trace craft and cunning increasmg with for- 
tune, and the success of one fraud leading to anodicr. 
Yet, though the iro])o.stor of Mecca knew that he was 
deluding others^ we found him also the victim of hia oim 
crafty imposing upon himself as he had imposed vpoa 
the world, and believing himself to be a prophet on tte 
strength of his own repeated assertions. It would warn 
that such is the usual effect of fanaticism on a ibibI 
naturally powertul ; it prompts to the labour of secang 
converts and partisans ; when these are obtained slowly; 
it suggests the use of what is called " pious fraud," aid 
this first downward step is irretrievable and fiatal. 
is true philosophy in the assertion of Lokman, " 
is often a h}'pocrite to himself;*' extraordinaiy as Im 
been the success of fanatic impostors in every age, thor 
self-delusion is still more wonderful and unaccountaUcL 
Even they themselves seem to have had some su^ick 
of the mysterious delusion, for they have all 
fatalists, all have advocated the sternest doctriiies of 
predestination. The parallel between Mohammed ni 
Cromwell has forcibly struck all who have (xxmpsni 
the lives of both ; they were alike sprung from tte 
middle ranks of life, obscurity shaded the childhood aid 
youth f )f both ; their talents for business, and vakmr ii 
the field, were equally conspicuous 3 the citizen of Hun- 
tingdon, like him of Mecca, commenced his career by 
au^fterity of life j in each instance power was obtained 
by judiciouisly taking advantage of circumstances 5 11 
neither did the fanaticism which first prompted to actifli 
become wholly extinct, even in the hour of death. Moif 
writers have urged other points of similarity ; we nerf 
not dwell on them, they only prove that human natmc 
is the same in Arabia and England. 
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Oliver Cromwell wan bom at Huntingdon | his fiimily 
respectable but not opulent, his connexions wore 
cliiefly in the first rank of gentry. It is said that he 
«iiooantere(l many narrow escapes in infancy, but similar 
teles arc related of every extraordinary peraoniige. His 
progress in learning api)ears not to have been very 
great ) his temper was stubborn, and unfitted to endure 
tba rigid discipline then deemed necessary in educatiou. 
Two remarkable anecdoti's are related of his youth ; the 
first is a dream, that a gigantic figure appeared to him 
SKt night, and predicted that he should be the greatest 
man in England ; the second is, that acting a part iu a 
play, in whidi he wiui to stumble over a crown, he 
added to his speech an extempore effusion of ambition* 
The dream we look upon as a real occurrence, like that 
«f Mohammed's night journey to heaven ; imagination 
embodied tlic thoughts of the waking man, and per- 
sonified his hopes and his wishes. The circumstance of 
the play is confirmatory of this, for it shows that am- 
bition had taken a strong hold of Cromwells mind. A 
third, but more dubious anecdotic is that in tlie year 
1604 (/romwell and his future victim Charles met at 
Hinchinbrooke-hoiise -, the two boys quarrelled, and 
Cnnnweli struck the prince so violently that he drew 
blood. 

At the University, and aftt'rwards when a student at 
the Inns of Court, Cromwell led a very dissi|mte<l life, 
suid totally neglected literiu*y pursuits. He. suddenly 
passed into the opposite extriMne of ascetic severity, and 
liaving formed a matrimonial alliance with the ancient 
family of the Houchicrs, rctiriMl to Huntingdon. In 
that town the principles of tiie Puritans, as those who 
difusenteil (nmi the established Church called Uiemselvcs, 
bad made considerable progress, and Cromwell cousc* 
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ciueiitly gained groat popularity by at once imitnig himadf 
to that party. For seven years he was distinguished m 
the patron of those ministers who refnsed submission to 
the forms and disci pHne of the Church, and Yftn, 
therefore, called Non- conformists. Nor did he confine 
his exertions to seeking a relascation of the penal statute^ 
or assisting them ^hen threatened with prosecution; k 
actually preached in support of their principles^ wai 
offered up prayers in public for their success. 

In the year 1628 Cromwell was chosen the repre- 
sentative of the borough of Huntingdon in the tUid 
parliament of Charles I. He became soon a distinguidied 
member of the opposition. His hostility to the King 
was partly caused by his having fieuled to obtain ham 
his Majesty a commission of lunacy against his matond 
uncle 'y this iniquitous attempt highly provoked Qran- 
well's relations, but by his mother's interference a reeca- 
ciliation was effected. He took an active part in the 
proceedings against Dr. Mainwaring, who had giffB 
offence to the House of Commons by some injudicifMl 
expressions in a sermon^ and made a bitter compUnt 
against Laud, then bishop of Winchester^ for bestowim 
a living on that gentleman. After the dissolution d 
parliament, he retired into private life, and having suc- 
ceeded to his uncle's estate, removed to the isle of Ehr. 
The clergy of that diocese, either desirous to show tiiat 
they were not influenced by political considerations^ or 
anxious to secure his favour, renewed to him the leasci 
of lands and tithes which his uncle had held, on voy 
favourable terms. But retirement did not suit his active 
spirit J seeing that the cause of the Puritans had evoy 
appearance of being hopeless, he resolved to join the 
colonists, who were about to emigrate to North America. 
Lord Warwick had obtained a grant of land in New 
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England^ which he assigned to the most distinguished 
individuals in his own party 3 Cromwell, Rich, Pyna, 
and Hampden, had taken shares in the new colony, and 
actually embarked with the design of quitting England 
for ever. Just, however, as the ships were on the point 
of sailing, they were detained by an order from the King, 
and all the passengers forced to return on shore. Hid 
Majesty had subsequently sufficient leisure to repent his 
indiscreet interference ; for those whom he detained were 
foremost in urging forwards the civil war. - 

In the year 1640 the celebrated Long Parliament 
assembled, in which Cromwell took his seat as member 
for the borough of Cambridge. His hostility to the 
court was now greater than ever 3 though possessing 
scanty oratorical powers, he took an active part in the 
debates, and atoned for his want of eloquence by his zeal 
and fervour. It is impossible to doubt that some fierce 
spirits already looked forward to the abolition of royalty, 
and the establishment of a republic 5 whether Cromwell 
entertained any such views may be questioned, but he 
sedulously laboured to hasten the moment when the 
matters in dispute between the king and parliament 
should be decided by the sword. 

The causes of the Civil War cannot be discussed in 
our scanty page 3 it must suffice to say that there was 
not a clear case of right or of wrong on either side, and 
that there was a great deal of obstinacy and violence on 
both. Terms of accommodation might have been easily 
arranged up to nearly the last moment of the contest, 
if, either in the court or the parliament, there had been a 
majority of persons seriously anxious for the restoration 
of tranquillity. Charles showed himself too anxious to 
maintain the royal prerogative to an extent scarcely 
consistent with constitutional government 3 the parha- 
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ment demanded privileges which would have left tilie 
sovereign notliing but idle pageant and an empty nunep 
Cromwell was among the first to take arms in the Mrvke 
of the parliament ; he raised a regiment among bil 
friendfl in the country, and filled his ranks with those 
who had ado]>ted hi» own wild and enthusiastic opinionii 
Over these nien he exercised on influence that appeand 
almost preternatural 3 they submitted to a discipline eva 
more severe than was usual at the period^ and tiuf 
never hesitated to encounter the ihost fearful oddi at 
the command of their beloved leader. Never periu||ii 
was so singular a body of men collected ^ each priialB 
became chai)lain to his comrades when he pleased, lad 
under the name of preaching or praying, poured fbrfk 
some incoherent rant which stimulated the imaginatiooi 
of his audience, and which seems to have been equallf 
imintelligible to the orator and to his hearers. 

Many military expeditions were undertaken by Gron- 
well before the war had been finally declared^ and As 
King's standard erectc*d; after that event his servifiH 
appear for some time not to have attracted attentioBi 
But ere long, the careful manner in which he had dif- 
ciplined his cavalry rendered the name of Cromwdl'l 
tr()f>pers formidable, and their conduct, at the raising of 
the siege of (-Saiimborough, rendered them equally dreaded 
for their valour and ferocity. Notwithstanding theN 
exertions, the Royal cause prosi>ered in the early part of 
the war, and had the King advanced towards LondoB 
with all his forces, he would probably have been able to 
dictate terms to the Parliament. But he allowed tibi 
favourable opportunity to Klip, and in the mean time Ab 
English Parliament formed a league with the Scottid^ 
which gave their party an overwhelming superiority flif 
force. 
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'The circnmstanoes tmder which fhe Refonnatioia bad 
mkh established in Scotlaiid were imfbrttmotdy for homi 
■Pcnirable. The country had been loskg disturbed hf 
ifH wars between rival barons^ the lower mders wele 
m a very nndvilized state^ and the bad exanqile.^ 
licence shown them by their superiors was too genmaDgr 
nitated. In such circumstances a religious revolvtio^y 
iqpported and urged forward by the people in (^[ipositiopDi 
Id tibe government^ was almost necessarily ccmdaded 
R& intemperate zeaL It was poabed to a lamentable 
s^reme^ the Presbyterian clergy becanke possessed rf 
lower almost equal to that exerciaed by the Bomnii 
iriesthood in the darkest period of the middle ages^.aa^ 
mitating the papal models claimed exemptioa from civil 
Madiction. The power thus assumed by the Presbytery 
Stts viewed with natural suspicion by the k|ng, and firam 
dbe time that James I. succeeded to the Ruglish eremm^ 
he chief object of his policy towards his native countrsr 
Has to re-establish the royal authority. It was an es- 
mtial part of the monarch's plan to establish episcopacy 
a the Scottish churchy but the difficulties which were 
ko be overcome had not been duly estimated by the king 
BmL his ministers. The nobles who had seized the church 
lands feared that they might be compelled to disgozge 
9ldr ill-gotten plunder ; the inferior clei^ dreaded that 
I check would be given to the influence which their pas* 
■onate appeals^ for such their sermons were^ had gained 
Ibr them over their congr^ations, and the populace was 
inknated by an intense hatred of popery^ more indiscri- 
aunate than that of the English puritans^ because it was 
ilmost wholly founded on ignorance and prejudice. 
Charles knew little of the state of Scotland; but surely 
ire may pardon his ignorance of the fact that a surplice 
md a prayer-book would be r^arded as essential maiks 
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of the church of Rome. The extraordinary fanaticUm 
of the lower ranks in Scotland, the ambition of the Pres- 
byterian ministers, the avarice of those who had grasped 
the ancient inheritance of the Churchy and the factions 
Hpirit of the nobility, led to the signing of " The Solemn 
Lc*ague and (Covenant ;" its professed object was to secure 
purity of religion, constitutional liberty^ and the royal 
autliority j its elfcct was to give all the powers of the 
state into the hands of a clerical faction, destitute of all 
experience and knowledge in the art of government 
Cromwell at once hated the Presbyterian form of wor- 
ship, and des])ised the folly of the Scottish clergy. He 
saw, however, that their aid was necessary to his de- 
designs, and signed the covenant without hesitation. 

On the I !)th of January, 1 043, the Scots crossed the 
border, and, in conjunction with the Parliamentary foroei 
under the earl of Manchester, laid siege to York. The 
Royal army, commanded by Lord Newcastle and Prince 
Rupert, advanced to raise the siege, and thus brought on 
the decisive battle of Marston Moor. The circumstanea 
of this engagement have been \-ariously related, but the 
best authorities agree in declaring that Prince Rupert 
broke the wing to which he was opposed, but pursned 
his advantage too far ; Cromwell had the same sucoeH 
in the opposite (piarter, but, instead of chasing the fugi- 
tives, he fell on the Hank of the royal centre^ and com- 
pletely routed the entire line. Rupert, returning fron 
his mad cliase, found the battle irretrievably lost, ftr- 
his wearied trooi)ors could not be persuaded to make 
anotlier charge. Tlie effects of this battle were tbe totd 
ruin of the royal cause in the north of England^ and 
th(» capture of York and Newcastle by the Parliamentuy 
forces. 

Victory smiled for the last time on the arms of Charlei 
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iHk €he south of England^ where he gained some hrilliant 
idvantages over the earl of Essex 3 hut the Parliament^ 
NMsalling their forces from the north, soon recovered their 
brmer superiority. At length the hostile armies met 
ipr a pitched battle at Newbury, in which Cromwell*^ 
nvahry gained great and merited honour. The result of 
he battle was not, however, decisive, probably because 
lie earl of Manchester, who commanded the Parliamen- 
liry forces, was, like many of the moderate party, un* 
vOling to push the king to extremities. 

'Success, as is usual, showed that the parties who had 
sambined against the king were held together by no firm 
xmd of union. The noblemen and the chief gentlemen 
rho had united against the court, sought merely such 
■enrities for constitutional freedom as were consistent 
nth the safety of the monarchy : had they been con- 
uted to effect desirable changes gradually,- they would 
Mnre been entitled to the gratitude of posterity 5 but un- 
brtunately they could not rest satisfied with the slow 
■rogress of improvement, and had to learn, by expert- 
ace, the often-repeated political lesson that over-violent 
cmedies are fraught with worse evils than the disease 
iiey are intended to remove. " The marshes of Cama- . 
ina," says an old historian, '' were an eye-sore to its 
ittlzens ; but, when they drained off the waters, they 
itnmd that in their rage for symmetry, they had unwit- 
ingly destroyed their best security: over the ground 
kas made firm, the enemies marched into the citadel.** 
ii every state, and in every constitution, parallels may be 
ioond to the marshes of Camarina. 

Sut a still more fatal error in the leaders of the Long 
tellament was their fanatical hatred of episCopacy 5 it 
ifanost amounted to a species of insanity ; their exertions 
o sabstitute an assembly of divines for a bench of bishops 
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wi're far more like the efforts of madmen to gratify a 
favourite whim, thau the labours of legislators to efcet 
a constitutional change. They appealed^ in the fenrov 
of tlieir zeal, from the {ipreat council of the realm to po- 
pular passions and prejudices ; and, by the most daring 
iiiisrepresentation.s, directed a part of the vulgar hatred 
of the Romish Church against the Church of Eng^nd. 
They had scxiu the mortification to find that those vho 
rouse democratic violence cannot rule the storm ihef 
ha\ e thein.selves raised ; a fiercer party, Repnhli 
politics, and Independents in religion, turned the 
pons of the Presbyterians against themselves, and tri- 
umphed ; as the most violent and unscrupulous have dow 
and always will do in every case of civil dissension. 

Two great obstacles stood in the way of the Repnbliciiis: 
the political principles of the Scots, and the power of tlv 
English nobility. But though the aid of the Scottish ansf 
was toi) valua])lc to be easily dismissed, the infloenoe of 
the nobility was completely overthrown hy the enactaof 
of the celebrated Self-denying Ordinance. The object if 
this Act was to disqualify members of botli houses of Vh^ 
liament from filling any office, whether military or cml ci- 
cept a few in the latter department which were partknlidty 
specified. It at once deprived the peers of all power, wUk 
commoners had at least the privilege of choosing iMtma 
their offices and their seats. A fortuitous comhinationrf 
circumstances, improved with consummate art, enahW 
Cn)mwell to retain both. Before the day arrived • 
which the ordinance was to be enforced, he was sent vil 
AValler to oppose the Royalists in the west of Elng^nit 
on his return he was despatched to prevent the jondiBi 
of the royal cavalry with the forces imder the king; tfi 
he next received a commission to protect the 
counties. When the time prescribed^ by the 
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vras nearly closed, Fairfax expressed his unwillingness to 
part with so experienced an officer in the present state of 
afiSedrs -, and the two houses consented that he should 
remain forty days with the army. Before this interval 
had expired, the great battle of Naseby was fought, and 
in respect for the courage and capacity which had con- 
tributed so greatly to the fortunes of that day, the ordi- 
nance was again suspended in his favour for three months^ 
' and ever afterwards this indulgence was renewed as ne- 
cessity was thought to require it. 

The total defeat of the royal forces at Naseby was fol- 
lowed by the reduction of the southern coimties, and the 
unhappy monarch, unable any longer to keep the field, 
resolved to surrender himself to his Scottish subjects, 
' who had from the beginning of the war professed a de- 
voted personal attachment to their national sovereign. 
Never, perhaps, did a circumstance occur which placed 
all parties in a more embarrassing position ; the Inde- 
pendents, of whom Cromwell was the head, hoped, by 
protracting the war, gradually to acquire superiority over 
the Presbyterian party 3 the Presbyterians, hating Epis- 
copacy on the one hand, and dreading the Independents 
on the other, did not know how to use their victory ; the 
' Scots, enslaved by their fanatical preachers, and yet at- 
tached to the person of the king, were uncertain whether 
' they ought to prefer the covenant or the monarch; 
Charles himself had committed the fatal error of making 
himself a prisoner at a distance from London, where alone 
bis influence could avail. Amid all these dangers and per- 
plexities, Cromwell was the only person that pursued a 
steady course of policy, and thus he was enabled to turn 
the vacillation of his enemies to his own advantage. 

The firmness with which Charles rejected the prc^x)- 
mIs for modelling the church on the Presbyterian plan^ 
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lost him the afToction of the Scots, and induced tie 
loaders of the northern army to sell their royal captive 
to the English parliament. Equal displeasure was felt 
hy the parliamentary leaders, \vho hoped, by an alliance 
with the king, to render themselves at once superior to 
the Independents and the army. From the time that 
the^kint; was brought as a prisoner to Holdcnby-hoiiae, 
the contest between Royalty and Parliament was at an end, 
and a new struggle commenced between the twO gitit 
elements of the popular party. One of the first measures 
contemplated by the Presbyterian party was the dis- 
missal of a great part of the army; but Cromwell anti- 
cipated their design : he persuaded the soldiers to demand 
their arrears, and to elect a military parliament, composed 
of oflicvrs from each regiment, to watch over their inte- 
rests. But while thus organizing a formidable oppoaitioa 
out of doors, the crafty general regularly attended in Ui 
place in the house, and took part in the ordinary debater 
Finding, however, that his designs began to be suspected; 
he sent a party of soldiers to seize the king, knowing tint 
the possession of his person would give the army a com- 
plete superiority over the parliament. 

CromweU's next step was to bring his soldiers cloieto 
London, under the pretence that the deliberations of die 
parliament were overawed by the citizens. No sooner 
was this efiected, than the superiority of the Independcnti 
became manifest ; the Scots and Presbyterians soon di^ 
covered the dangers of their position, and pushed fbrwari 
their negotiations with the king more zealously and ho- 
nestly than before. Cromwell and his friends secie^f 
commenced a separate treaty, and Charles, finding him- 
self courted by both parties, began to look forward ts 
the perfect restitution of the royal authority. His abi- 
lities, however, though considerable, were not equal (0 
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'he crisis j Cromwell soon discovered that the king pre- 

*rerred the oflFers of the Presbyterian party, and from that 

'anoment became determined on his destruction. By a 

leries of artifices Charles was persuaded to quit Hampton 

CSourt, and seek an asylum in the Isle of Wight, where 

le was kept in close custody by Hammond, one of Crom- 

' Brell's most devoted adherents. The great body of the 

" lation had now become weary of military tyranny 3 in- 

^mrrections in favour of the king took place in many 

'iifferent parts of the country, and a Scottish army, 

^ onder the duke of Hamilton, entered England to sup- 

■^port the royal authority. But these desultory efforts 

^Were speedily crushed, by the prompt exertions of the 

'lieutenant- general, and tranquillity was restored for a 

Season. 

While the army was absent in the north, the Presby- 
terian party, recovering their courage, resxmied again 
their negotiations with the king. This gave so much 
i^ispleasure to the military agitators, that they seized the 
Leaders of the opposite party, intimidated the remainder 
^o as to repel them from their duty, and thus obtained a 
complete command over the dehberations of parliament. 
Oromwell himself used to say, " he had not been made 
acquainted with the design 3 yet that since it was done, 
lie was glad of it, and would endeavour to maintain it." 
This, however, was a mean subterfuge, for he had long 
previously suggested to his creatures the expediency of 
making an attack on the parliament. " These fellows," 
said he to Ludlow, ** will never leave until the army 
pulls them out by the ears." This proceeding was but 
a preliminary to the fearful tragedy of the king's trial 
and execution, for the council of officers had some time 
before secretly determined that the monarchy of England 
should be for a time extinguished in the blood of the 

2 B 
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!ia\-erci(;ii. Yet there is reason to believe tibat Crc m mA 
oons^cnted to this atrocity 'with great Teluctance ; in hk 
formor negotiations with Charles, he had shown n 
earnest desire to restore the monarch on terms that 
neither harsh nor illiberal, l^e Levellers, a party 
ferocious than the other republicans, denonnced him ftr 
his ])artiality to the king, and some of the regiments nmt 
so far as to mutiny in the field. It is said that he shot 
one of the ring-leaders with his own hand — it is ootn 
that his bold and instant action was the sole reaaon wky 
the mutiny failed. But when once Cromwell ftlt con- 
vinced that the king favoured the Presbyterians^ he le- 
garded the destruction of the monarch esscsntial to Ub 
advancement, perhaps to his personal safety, and he 
urged it forward by every means that craft could 
or violence execute. 

In the House of Commons, thinned as it had 
by military force, and overawed by the presence of tte 
army, it was easy to procure a vote for bringing the kiii| 
to trial ; but the Lords showed at least the semblmee of 
independence. They unanimously, and almost 
debate, refused their concurrence -, they then 
for ten days, hoping that the fury of the 
would abate in the intenal. But the repubHc«BS had 
gone too far to recede ; by a new vote they viitna^f 
abolished the House of Peers, and unanimously repealed 
the ordinance for the immediate trial of the king. Oi 
this occasion Cromwell made a speech, which may he 
regarded as one of the greatest examples of andadoai 
h>q)ocrisy. " Should any one have voluntarily pw- 
posed," said he, " to bring the king to punishment I 
should have regarded him as the greatest traitor ; but 
since Providence and necessity have cast us upon it, I 
will pray to God for a blessing on your counsels; tiioa^ 
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I am not prepared to give any advice on this important 
occaaion. Even I myself/* he subjoined, " when I was 
lately offering up prayers for his Majesty's restoration^ 
felt my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, and I 
considered this preternatural movement as the answer 
irfneh Heaven, having rejected the king, had returned to 
my supplications.'* 

The trial and execution of t^e king, his noble con- 
stancy before the pretended High Court of Justice, and 
the Christian fortitude with which he submitted to its 
ioiqnitous sentence, are recorded in every English his« 
tory. During the entire period, Cromwell tried to hide 
tiM perturbation of his mind under an affectation of 
levity that degenerated into downright buffoonery. He 
even viewed his royal victim in his coffin, and put his 
finger to the neck to discover whether the head had been 
completely severed. But though mirth might impose 
on others, it could not calm the agonies of conscience ; 
peace was from this time a stranger to his soul; he. 
went always armed, dreading that some royalist should 
slay him as a regicide, or some republican as an ambi- 
tious tyrant. 

A Council of State was appointed to administer the 
affairs of government, but scarcely was it instituted^ 
when the Levellers determined on alterations still more 
alarming. They resolved to have an equal distribution 
of property, and to abolish every thing like Jegal au- 
thority. The promptitude of Cromwell disconcerted 
their meaHurcs^ he attacked the nmtineers when his 
approach was least suspected, took the greater part pri- 
soners, and punished the leading agitators with military 
execution. 

The affairs of Ireland had long continued in the most 
distracted condition. Three parties, equally hostile to 

2 n 2 
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the Eiip;lish parliament, but still more fiercely opposed to 
each othiT, clistracrted the unhappy island. The Rojralists, 
under the command of the earl of Ormond, the Catholic 
Lr)nl8 of the Pale, and the Ulster army of native Irish^ 
knew that union M'ould enable them to obtain a speedy 
triumph, but unfortunately the Papal Nuncio intrigoed 
successfully to prevent a cordial co-operation^ hoping to 
obtain the country for some Romish prince. Most of 
the Lords of the Pale, and all the Protestant RoyalistSy 
were opposed to this project, but they were at issue on 
the amount of authority to be intrusted to the king's 
lieutenant. In consequence of these insane dispates, 
Cromwell, with a mere handful of men, conquered the 
whole island, and shared the best part of it among his 
soldiers. The first enterprise which Cromwell nndertoak 
after his arrival in Ireland was the siege of Drog^iedt; 
he took the town by storm, and ruthlessly massacred the 
greater part of the garrison; those who sorvived were 
reserved for a fate worse than death, being sold as slaves 
to the plantations. Various excuses have been made 
for this act of atrocious cruelty ; two alone are worthy 
of observation. It was said to be an act of retaliatiaD 
for the excesses committed in some parts of Ulster .1^ 
the Irish insurgents in 1641; to this the answer is easyj 
the garrison of Droghcda consisted principally of Eng^h- 
men, and the remainder belonged to the army of the as- 
sociated Catholics of Munster, to whose charge no act 
of cruelty has ever been laid. The second plea is^ that 
he wished by this extraordinary severity to discourage 
others from making opposition, and this we believe to 
have been his real motive ; but how can such a barbaroiis 
policy be reconciled with humanity, or the principles of 
international law ? Similar cruelties were exercised in 
Wexford, and yet when Cromwell summoned the towa 
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of Ross^ he wrote to the governor, " Sir, since my 
coming to Ireland, I have this witness for myself, that 
I have endeavoured to avoid effusion of hlood !" The 
preamble of the act passed by the Republicans for the 
pacification of Ireland, absolutely stated, " that it was 
not the intention of parhament to extirpate the whole 
Irish nation !'* Having made Ireland " a desert and 
called it peace,'* Cromwell returned to England, where 
the proceedings of the Scottish nation had excited 
general alarm. 

The murder of the king filled the Scotch with indig- 
nation, the more fierce, because they had been deceived 
into something very like a participation in the guilt. 
Both Presbyterians and Royalists joined in requesting 
the young king Charles II. to come over and claim the 
inheritance of his ancestors. On his arrival he was 
enthusiastically welcomed by the great body of the 
nation, but unfortunately the fanatical preachers inter* 
fered to prevent the advantages which might have been 
derived from this effusion of loyalty. These deluded 
men, more anxious to preserve their own abused autho- 
rity, than* to provide for the safety of the nation, removed 
from the court and army all who were personally 
attached to the monarch, and declared that they would 
have the aid of none that were not devoted adherents of 
the Covenant. The approach of Cromwell, far from re- 
calling them to their senses, appeared only to have 
aggravated their arrogance and fanaticism -, several of 
the preachers accepted commissions as majors and cap- 
tains, and went about brandishing their bibles and their 
swords together, declaring that they were inspired to 
predict the overthrow of all who opposed the covenant. 

Greneral Lesley, who commanded the Scottish forces^ 
was an able and experienced officer, able to compete 
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with Cromwell ; he koou compelled his antagonist to 
retire, aii<i r(K)ped him up in Dunhar, so that he could 
neither fight nor fly without exposing himself to be 
attacked at a disadvantap^. The sectarian preachers^ 
however, were weary of Lesley's dilatory policy, they 
forced him to quit his advantageous position on the 
heip:hts, and attack Cromwell on the plain. This p^n 
the Kiiglish general the opportunity he had so eameilly 
desired ; he attacke<l the Scotch, and gained a decisiFe 
victory almost without loss. To complete the fcdly of 
their procei>diugs, the Scottish divines issued a cnrions 
proclamation, purporting to state the causes of their 
late defeat, among which we find the delinquencies of 
the Royal family, and the presence of malignants in the 
army, duly commemorated. Cromwell pushed forward 
his success, and before the campaign dosed he was mas- 
tcr of every place of importance in the southern countiei 
of Scotland. Yet if the fanatical party had abated some 
portion of their violence, there would have been still a 
chance for victory 5 but their fury seemed to be aggra- 
vated by misfortune, and they daily sent away tiw 
recruits who offered to join the king, if they suspected 
them of malignancy, that is, of disliking the Covenant 

When the next campaign opened, Charles^ weary of 
the defeats which his supporters every where met, and 
of the folly which prevented him from improving his 
situation, adopted the bold course of marching into 
England. J)ut the fanatics accompanied him across the 
borders, and daily drove away those recruits who differed 
from them in religious views. From these and other 
circumstances, the young king received very little aocei- 
sion of strength 5 and, when forced to halt at Worcester, 
his army was scarcely more numerous than when he kft 
Scotland. In this city Cromwell overtook the fugitives, 
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and completely destroyed the Royal army ', Charles with 
great difficulty made his escape^ and after a series of 
romaiitic adventures, at length reached France in safety. 

Cromwell treated the Scotch and EngUsh prisoners in 
tJie same infamous way that he had lately used the Inshf 
he sold them as slaves to the plantations ', several nobk-^ 
uen and gentlemen were pubhcly executed, and amongst 
others the gallant Earl of Derby, who had surrendered 
on assurance of quarter. From this time forward Crom- 
iKrell may be regarded as tiie virtual sovereign of Eng- 
land, for there was no one who dared to dispute his 
authority. In the mean time Scotland was compktdiy 
reduced by General Monk, and the power of the assem- 
bly of divines completely broken. 

The contest between the ParUament and the Council 
of Officers was soon renewed with more than its former 
-violence ^ but the Parliament completely lost the confi- 
dence of the people by their manifest determination to 
retain their power, and prevent the free election of a new 
parliament. Cromwell at length went down to the 
house, and having grossly insulted the leading members, 
ordered a body of soldiers to clear the house, and then 
took away the mace and the keys to his lodgings at 
l/Vhitehall. This violence was not displeasing to the 
great body of the nation : indeed for various reasons it 
gave pleasure to almost every party 3 the Royalists 
believed that it was a preliminary to the king's restora- 
tion; the moderate Presbjrterians hoped for a free 
Parliament -, while the wilder fanatics believed that the 
time was come for establishing a theocracy on the Jewish 
model, which they vaguely designated *' the reign of the 
saints upon earth." The ambitious general had no inten- 
tion of gratifying any of these parties > but deeming it 
right to amuse the people with some show of constita- 
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tioual govcrnnient, ho resiolved to nominate one hundred 
and fifty ])('r.s(ms as re])resentatives of the English nation- 
This novel mode of election "wos represented by the 
fanatics as a ])ositive call from heaven, and there were 
only two persons who refused to obey the unusual 
summons. The proceedings of this extraordinary assem- 
bly were such a gross mockery of religion, that we wiU 
not venture to describe them. Their projects were wQd 
and impracticable, and probably Cromwell wished them 
to be so, for the purpose of bringing Parliament into 
disrepute. But the Protector soon found that these 
fanatics were very unmanageable instruments ^ he per- 
suaded about forty of the body to go through the form of 
resigning their authority into his hands, and then sent 
a body of musketeers to turn the rest out of doors u 
unceremoniously as their predecessors. Four days after 
this second dissolution of Parliament, he was solemnly 
installed in Westminster Hall as Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Cromwell was now a king in every thing but the 
name -, he possessed a more despotic authority than any 
sovereign of England had wielded since the Norman 
conquest ; all the outward forms of reverence used in 
the courts of legitimate sovereigns were conceded to 
the Lord Protector, and he formally took possession, of 
the royal palace. But amid all these splendours he fdt 
that his peace of mind was wrecked for ever 5 he con- 
stantly dreaded the vengeance of the Republicans whom 
he had deceived and betrayed, and he found them more 
bitter enemies than the Royalists whom he had sub- 
dued. If a vigorous administration could atone for 1 
defective title, the English people would have had eveiy 
reason to be gratified with the government of CromwelL 
His fleets triumphed over the Dutch -, his remonBtrances 
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checked the persecutions of the Waldenses in Piedmont, 
and dread of his power rendered the name of Enghsh- 
man as respected in Europe as that of Roman had once 
been. It was perhaps the pride which the consciousness 
of this pre-eminence diffused through the nation, that 
frustrated the various attempts made hoth by Royalists 
and Republicans against the Protector 5 when he dis- 
missed his third parliament, no remonstrance was heard 
against the illegal proceeding -, and the Royalist insur- 
rection of Penruddock and Groves was suppressed by 
a single troop of cavalry. Cromwell was anxious to 
take the title of king, and procured one of his servile 
parliaments to present an^^address requesting him to do 
so J but the fierce opposition of his old military sup- 
porters soon showed him that this was a proceeding too 
hazardous to be attempted. 

From the moment that his fondest wishes were dis- 
appointed, a gloomy change was wrought in the cha- 
racter of Cromwell 5 he became stern, morose, and in- 
exorably severe to all who were detected plotting against 
his government. Nor were his fears altogether without 
foundation 3 plots for his destruction were formed in 
every direction, and to escape them, he wore secret 
armour, carried loaded pistols in his pockets 3 changed 
his bed-room two or three times in the week 5 and when 
he rode out, concealed from his servants the places 
whither he was going, and the time of his return. A 
remarkable pamphlet, published in Holland, with the 
terrific title " Killing no Murder,'' not only recommended 
his assassination, but declared that measures had been 
devised for its accomplishment. The writer. Colonel 
Titus, a stern Republican, asserts that " the Protector's 
own muster-roll contains the names of those who aspire 
to the honour of delivering their country 3 that bis 
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Highness is not secure at his tabk or in his bed ; tfait 
death is at his heels wherever he moves, aind that tfaoii|^ 
his head reaches the clouds, he shall perish like smoke, 
and they that have seen him shall exclaim — Where is 
he f" Cromwell read this spirited but dangerous pro- 
duction, and was never seen to smile again. Disquiet 
arose in the bosom of his own fiunily ; his [fiivoorile 
daughter was secretly attached to the Royal canse, md 
it is said that on her death-bed she severely reproadied 
her father with the crimes that led to his devatioa. 
Mental agony soon broke down Cromwell's iron firame; 
he expired on the 3rd of September 1658, in the 6M 
year of his age. His funeral was conducted with man 
than royal expense and magnificence, and he was 
interred in Henry the Seventh's chapel at Westmin8le& 
After the restoration, the body was taken up, and nsdea 
insults offered to the senseless carcase, which refleGted 
very little credit on the perpetrators. 



PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA 

BORN' A.D. 1672 — DIED A.D. 1725. 

The progress of civilization in Russia was so slow^ that 
it M'as not until the reign of Alexis that any effioft was 
made to organize a r^ular form of government. That 
monarch endeavoured to reform the military constitii- 
tiou by inviting foreign generals to enter his aenrioe, 
and at the same time he made some attempts to estaUii^ 
a navy on the Black Sea and the Caspian. His bar* 
barous subjects, however, opposed all these improve- 
ments as innovations, and the Tzar was obliged to leaie 
the greater part of his plans unaccomplished. He bad, 
however, the merit of preparing the way for ^the vait 
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alterationfl subsequently effected by his illustrious son 
Peter. 

Alexis, on his death in 1677, was succeeded by his 
ddest son Theodore, a feeble prince, during whose 
reign the entire authority of the state was usurped by 
his ambitious sister Sophia, and her creature Prince 
Oalitzm. After the death of Theodore in 1 682, Sophia, 
aided by the Strelitzcs, a Russian standing army, similar 
to the Janissaries of Turkey, and the Praetorian guards 
ef ancient Rome, contrived to have herself proclaimed 
Regent of the empire ; for John, the next heir, was an 
idiot^ and Peter only a child. With studied cruelty the 
Regent and her minion deprived Peter of the advantages 
aft education, and dreading the independent spirit which 
he manifested as he approached manhood, made more 
than one attempt to procure his assassination. But the 
boyars, or nobles, who favoured Peter, took up arms, and 
being joined by a large body of the soldiery, took severe 
vengeance on the inferior conspirators 3 Sophia was con- 
fined in a convent, and Galitzin exiled to Siberia. Peter 
thus became in reality the sovereign of Russia, for his 
brother John was incapable of any act of government ; 
the remainder of his life was spent in retirement, and 
his death, which happened in 1696, scarcely attracted 
any notice. The first object which claimed the atten- 
tion of the young monarch was the formation of a navy, 
and though he had a constitutional antipathy to the sea, 
he not only overcame it, but made several voyages in 
trading vessels to acquire a practical knowledge of navi- 
gation. Aided by Le Fort, a foreigner possessing some 
information and great talents, Peter began to plan re- 
forms in the army j he formed a regiment of the young 
boyars, who were armed and discipUned according to the 
most approved system of European tactics ) and he 
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(*oiniH.*lIcd tliose nobles to follow his own example of 
entering in the niiik.s, and rising through the successive 
grades to tlie dignity of commissioned officers. In a 
short time the young monarch found himself at the head 
of a little army of five thousand men, which rendered 
him independent of the turbulent Strelitzcs. Influenced 
by the advice of the excellent Le Fort, Peter also 
applied himself diligently to the reformation of the 
finances, and what was ultimately of equal importance^ 
he took into his service the celebrated MenzikofT, whose 
merits Le Fort had discovered when the future minister 
was but the servant of a pastry-cook. The effects of 
the judicious improvements made by the Tzar were 
attested by the capture of Azoph, a city which both 
secured his dominions and afforded him facilities for 
establishing a navy in the Black Sea. 

But the success of this enterprise did not atone to the 
bigoted Russians, and more especially the officers of die 
Strelitzes, for the changes which the Tzar was tnalfing in 
their ancient usages. A horrible conspiracy was formed 
for the murder of the sovereign, but it was fortonatdy 
disclosed by one of the accomplices on the very mfjbi 
appointed for putting it into execution. The seFere 
punishment inflicted on the guilty, for a long time de- 
terred others from making any similar attempts. His 
late victory convinced the Tzar how much the nations of 
western Europe surpassed his barbarous subjects, and 
he resolved to prepare himself for further improvement! 
by foreign travel. For this purpose he went to Hollandi 
where he laboured as a common artisan in the dock-yard, 
and forced his suite to follow his example, in order that 
they might become practically acquainted with navd 
architecture. He next visited England, where he suc- 
ceeded in procuring some eminent men of science^ and 
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many able artisans^ to remove to Russia^ and aid him in 
civilizing .his subjects. After quitting England he pro- 
ceeded to Vienna, and would have visited Italy, had he 
not b^en recalled to his own dominions by intelligence 
of a plot that had been discovered in his absence. 

On his return to Russia, Peter punished the conspi- 
rators with inhuman severity, and is said to have felt a 
barbarous pleasure in witnessing executions. But he 
soon directed his attention to more worthy objects, and 
began to put into execution some of the mighty projects 
which his travels had suggested. " Ships, colonies, and 
commerce," were the great object of his labours, but he 
encountered great difficulties in making his subjects ac- 
quainted with the value of such possessions. He removed, 
however, the most formidable impediment to his exer- 
tions, by breaking up the Strelitzes and distributing this 
formidable body into different regiments. The clergy 
indeed continued to preach and remonstrate against his 
innovations, but the Greek church had never the same 
influence over the popular mind as the Romish, and Peter 
terrified most of his priestly opponents into silence. 

Anxious to gain an establishment on the Baltic, the 
Tzar entered into alliance with Poland and Denmark 
against the young King of Sweden, whom he little 
suspected of possessing the eminent abilities which he 
subsequently displayed. Charles XII., though a young 
man and a young monarch, was not daunted by the 
formidable coalition ; he attacked his nearest enemies, 
the Danes, with great intrepidity, and forced them to 
save their capital from destruction by the payment of a 
large ransom. In six weeks the king of Denmark was 
forced to beg a peace on very humiliating conditions^ 
The king of Poland was soon after forced to raise the 
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ricgc of Riga, and Charles was thus enaUed to direct his 
entire force against his Russian rival. 

Peter s first military operation was the siege of Nwi, 
hefore which he sat down with an army of about £Stf 
thousand men, badly armed, and worse discapiiBed. 
Charles, at the head of only nine thousand men, did Bot 
hesitate to encounter this vast superiority of forees is 
their very intrenchment ; but his men wefe kndf 
Teterans, and there was scarcely a private in his any 
that did not possess as much military knowledge as As 
Tzar's most experienced officers. The Rossians 
completely defeated, their camp stonned, and aU 
artillery taken ; but Peter was not dismayed by As 
calamity , on receiving the intelligence^ he o b a uw^ 
" I know that the Swedes will for some time have Ae 
advantage [over us, but they will teach us at 
beat them." Charles, instead of following np lam 
proceeded to gather useless laurels by invading 
while his rival devoted himself to stieng^ening Iheis- 
sources of Russia, and was rewarded by seeing hia 
gain some advantages over the Swedish 
which the king had left behind. These advantages 
indeed trifling in themselves, but they were 
omens of future success. Among these petty 
the capture of Marienburgh deserves to be mentioaei, on 
account of the remarkable person that was 
prisoner. Among the captives was a young 
whose mild and modest manners attracted the notioe of 
General Bauer ; he took her into his service^ fram wheacc 
she was subsequently transferred to the hooadiold flf 
Prince Menzikoff ; here she soon attracted the notice of 
the Tzar, who was married to her at first privately, bst 
afterwards in public. She ascended the thi tat\ 
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mtter her husfoand's death, and tibiis ihe cq^itM of 
Jfoienburgh became Buatreas of act empire. 

Whfle Peter was nqndly eztencfoig his oenqaests over 
Ae north-eastem provinoes of Swedeo, aadlMildni^a 
laew city^ destined ere losig to become the eapatal of his 
ODB^re^ Charles -was devoting his attention to thaaffahs 
of Poland^ where he procnxed the dq>oaitioa of luag 
Awgimtu s, and Ihe election of his finead Stsnidaw 
liOGzinsky to the vacant throne. lie eveoi hn^^Md al 
tiie accounts he received of the ^Dnmdatiaa and xtfUL 
pn^ress of St Petersbm^h, threatening that he iriwaM 
atlns first moment of leisore destroy the whbfe of Pdcr^ 
lalionrs. Havingmadehimself master of the greater past 
ofConrland^ the Tzar mardied to aid his idly 
who -was closely pressed by the Swedidi nunmrck. 
JLogostQs proved himself unworthy of such assistaBea; 
to save his hereditary dominions of Saioiiy, hr eprri Dn 
vesign the crown of Poland^ to break off hia idMaace inMi 
Ae Tzar, and contrary to the law of nations, to ddmr 
up Patkul^ the Russian ambassador, to the Swedirii 
anomurch, who claimed him as a revolted subject. The 
fodicial murder of Patkul excited general indignaliaiL 
throughout Europe^ and prevented the different xiio»- 
flvchs from evincing any sympathy for the kundlia^ons 
■ vhich Augustus was forced to endure firom the imperioaB 
CSiarles. 

The king of Sweden, enraged at the enconragemeat 
ufaich Peter gave to the Poles, who refosed obedience to 
bis creature Stanislaus, determined to invade Russia, 
and dictate the terms of peace in Moscow. Aware of 
the superior military skill of the Swedes, and also of the 
n&petuous character of their monarch, Peter resolved not 
to hazard a battle, but to retreat before the invaders «b- 
til he had enticed them into the heart of the country, at 
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a distance from their n^sourees, where they could not 
])r(»cure provisions. Charles readily fell into the snare, 
and pnshed forward ahnoKt to Smolcnsko, finding his 
difliciilties increase at every stc]). lie soon after received 
an invitation fn)in Mazeppa, the Hctman, or chief of 
the Cossarks, who had resolved to revolt against Peter, 
in conseqnencc of some real or fancied insult, and im- 
mediately din^cted his march towards the Ukraine. 
Never was there any ccnirse more nnfortunate than that 
which (Jharles adopted ; his general, Lewenhaupt, who 
followed the rapid steps of the king at a slower pace, was 
surrounded hy the Russians^ and all the baggage, stores, 
and provisions, which he escorted, were taken. Ma- 
zcppa's su1)jects refused to participate in his revolt, and 
lie appcan'd in the Swedish camp as a fugitive raOier 
than an ally. A severe wint(T reduced the invaders to 
the greatest extremities ; cold and famine subdued the 
strength of the Swedish warriors, and they perished by 
hundreds. But tlicse calamities produced little effect on 
the stern mind of (Charles ; with senseless obstinacy be 
persevered in remaining in the^ Ukraine, fully persuaded 
that in his next campaign he would make himself master 
of Moscow. 

The Swedish monarch opened the next campaign with 
the siege of Pultowa, which made a more obstinate re- 
sistance than he anticipated. Peter in the mean time 
assembled a powerful army, which his long and laborious 
exertions had brought to an efTcctlvc state of discipline, 
and resolved to hazard a decisive engagement. Though 
his forces wen* nearly three times as numerous as thM 
at the disposal of his enemy, the Tzar took as manj 
precautions as if his were the inferior forces. Nothing 
was left to chance, and the complete victory which the 
Russians gained, after a very brief fight, was chleAf 
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owing to the prudent dispositions of their sovereign. 
Charles^ after the total loss of his army^ sought refiige 
in Turkey^ where his subsequent adventures resemble 
rather the story of some hero of romance than the his- 
tory of a real personage. Peter treated the Swedish 
officers with great kindness ^ but he sent all his pri- 
soners of inferior rank to the wilds of Siberia, where 
their labours soon converted the savi^ deserts into 
well-cultivated fields. 

The effects of the battle of Pultowa were felt in every 
part of Europe 5 the Poles restored Augustus to the 
throne -, the Danes and Prussians prepared to deprive 
Sweden of the provinces that Gustavus Adolphus had 
acquired^ and Peter pushed forward his conquests in 
Finland. Charles, however, had in the mean time alarmed 
the Turks with the increasing power of Russia, and in- 
duced the court of Constantinople to issue a declaration 
of war. The Tzar made hasty preparations for this new 
war, and having completed his arrangements, hastened 
to the southern frontier, accompanied by the empress 
Catherine. Unfortunately, relying on the promises made 
to him by the hospodar of Wallachia, as Charles did on 
those of Mazeppa, Peter committed the very same error 
as his rival, and pushed rapidly forward into a desert 
country, at a distance from his resources. At length, on 
reaching the banks of the Pruth, he unexpectedly found 
himself in the presence of the vastly superior forces of 
the Turks, while the Tartars of the Crimea harassed his 
rear. During three days and three nights the Russians 
bravely resisted all the attempts made to storm their 
camp, but on the fourth morning their ammunition was 
exhausted, and there seemed no alternative between a 
disgraceful surrender and a hopeless attempt to retreat. 
Under these circumstances, the empress Catherine sent 

2c 
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all her jewels by a faithful emissary, as a present to the 
Turkish vizier, and having thus conciliated his favour, 
she prevailed upon him to consent to a treaty. The terras 
were not on the whole severe • that which pained the 
Tzar most was the surrender of Azoph, and the conse- 
quent disappointment of his plans for establishing a navy 
in the Black Sea. Nothing could exceed the rage of the 
king of Sweden when he heard that the vizier had con- 
rluded a treaty, but the haughty Turk treated his angry 
remonstrances with disdain. 

Undismayed by his late failure^ Peter renewed his 
exertions in Finland, and gained several important ad- 
vantages over the Swedes. A naval victory was among 
them, and was the triumph with which he was most 
justly gratified, because he was justly regarded as the 
creator of the Russian navy. Magnificent rejoicings in 
the new capital at once showed the delight of the em- 
peror and the satisfaction of his subjects : but these 
pleasures were clouded by the perverse conduct ci the 
Tzarovitz Alexis, who began to show a marked hostility 
to his father, and his father's policy. The iU conduct of 
this unfortunate prince is said to have accelerated the 
death of his wife -, she died, after having given birth to 
a son, who subsequently ruled Russia under the title oi 
Peter II. But neither wars nor festivities diverted Pe- 
ter's mind from his great object, the improvement of his 
kingdom -, the rapid rise of his new capital was at once 
a proof of the wisdom that had dictated the plan, and 
the energies that were devoted to its accomplishment. 

While the Tzar was enjoying the festivities of St. Pfe- 
torshurgh, Charles XII., after having exhibited the most 
frantic freaks in Turkey, returned to his own dominions, 
and, as if he had not already a sufficient numher of ene- 
mies, quarrelled with the king of Prussia. He was doady 
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besieged in Stralsund^ but he secretly escaped before the 
town surrendered. The power of Sweden, however, was 
now so broken, that Peter ventured to make a second 
tour through Europe without waiting for the termination 
of the war. He visited Holland, where he renewed his 
acquaintance with his old fellow -workmen 3 from thence 
he proceeded to Paris, where he secured the aid of several 
men of great knowledge and talent in further extending 
the civilization of Russia 3 finally he returned home 
thn)ugh Prussia, where he was hospitably entertained. 
After his return, he surprised all Europe, by bringing 
his son Alexis to a public trial for treason 3 the emperor 
appeared as the accuser of the unhappy prince before the 
great council of his realms, and as Alexis did not deny 
his guilt, sentence of forfeiture and death was pro- 
nounced against him. Alexis did not long survive his 
condemnation, but whether he died by disease or violence 
is uncertain. 

Charles, after his escape from Stralsimd, had taken 
into his confidence an adventurer named Goertz, the most 
crafty and daring political intriguer that Europe perhaps 
ever saw. He planned a vast scheme for altering the 
condition of almost every country in Christendom ; but 
the first great object he proposed was the elevation of 
the Pretender to the throne of Britain, which was to be 
effected by the joint forces of Russia and Sweden. But 
while these negotiations were in progress, Charles was 
killed at the siege of a petty fortress in Norway, and 
Peter pushed on the war against Sweden so forcibly, that 
the Regency was glad to accept of peace on any terms 
he pleased to dictate. By the articles of the treaty, 
Peter was permitted to retain possession of all his con- 
(^uests, which included the fine provinces that surroimd 
the gulf of Finland. The Russians had now learned to 

2c2 
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\uliir tlic character of their mouarch ; the whole nation 
joined enthusiastically in the festivals and rejoicings 
by wliicli the ])eacc with Sweden was celebrated, and the 
senate resolved to confer upon their Tzar the new titles 
of Kni]K'n)r of all the Russias and Father of his country. 

Th(* surn*nder of Azoph, according to the articles of 
lieace with Turkey, deprived Peter of the opportonities 
he souj^ht of establishing a navy in the Black Sea 3 he 
now n*solved to direct his attention to the Caspian^ and 
he in\ aded the Persian provinces that border this inland 
sea ; but the expedition was not very successful, and its 
crhief n*sults were the direction of the attention of the 
Russians to the importance of the Caspian, and the fbr- 
mation of an alliance with some of the Tartar tribes. 
Scxjn after his return, he celebrated the coronation of the 
enipn*8rt C/athcrinc with extraordinary magnificence, and 
iuHtituted a new order of knighthood on the occasion. 
Scurc-ely, however, were the festivities concluded, when 
the emperor was seized with a painful disease, from which 
he was slowly recovering, when his exertions to save some 
drowning persons brought on a relapse. Some malicioui 
slanderers have insinuated that his death was accelerated 
by the empress, but never was a slander circulated more 
destitute of foundation or probability. 

The elevation of Russia from a barbarous nation, whose 
name was scarcely known, to the first rank of European 
states, was the result of the emperor Peter's labours, and 
such a stupendous work may well excuse some defects 
in liis diaracter, especially as his most glaring errors 
must fairly be attributed to his defective education, and 
the circumstances under which he found his country. 
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NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

BORN A. D. 1769— DIED A. D. 1821. 

History records no event whose importance equals that 
of the French Revolution^ and few that have heen the 
subject of such keen and violent discussion. Its cayses^ 
its consequences^ even many of the simple facts that 
oecurred, in its progress, are to this hour matters of hot 
and eager dispute 5 nor is this to be remedied while many 
of those who shared in the transaction still live, and 
while the stormy impulse given by that awful outbreak 
continues to be felt in every part of Europe. If it were 
consistent with the plan of this little vroA, we should 
gladly avoid touching upon such dangerous groimd, and 
we shall pass over the irritating tc^cs as lightly and as 
briefly as may be consistent with persfMcuity. About 
the middle of the last century, the government of France 
was a moral anomaly in Europe ; the clergy neglected 
the duties of their holy profession, and degraded reli- 
gion into the mummery of idle forms and superstitious 
ceremonies ; the nobles possessed oppressive privileges, 
and exercised them to the utmost 5 the administration 
of justice was corrupted at its source ; the criminal laws 
were unjustly constituted, and worse administered. 
Profligacy prepared the way for the spread of infidelity, 
and consequent anarchy ; the press teemed with libels 
on all religion natural and revealed -, speculative treatises 
on " the rights of man" appeared in spite of every re- 
striction, inculcating principles subversive of all good 
government. The hapless sovereign who ascended the 
throne at this crisis possessed many virtues, but only a 
small share of abilities ^ he found that the evils which 
were accumulating for centuries had nearly reached 
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their consummation, and 1>efore he could make any 
I'ffoctive exertions for their remedy or removal, the ex- 
hausted state of the FnMich exchequer, and the disor- 
(IcriHl condition of the finances, precipitated a revolution. 
Tlic king convoked the States -Greneral, and found him- 
self instantly deprived of power by a fierce democratic 
))arty. All the constitutional privileges of the crown 
were rapidly abolished, and at length the king was made 
])risoner by a ferocious mob in his own capital. His 
degradation, trial, and judicial murder, soon followed, 
for in such circumstances there are but few steps for a 
deposed monarch between his prison and his grave. 

Among the crowd that witnessed the outrages offered 
to the unhappy monarch, was a young man destined at 
no very distant period to reap the advantages of all the 
crimes he saw perpetrated ; this was Napoleon Buona- 
parte, a young Corsican, who had come to Paris in 
search of emplo3niient. The circumstances jnelated of 
Napoleon's early life are few, and not- very interesting. 
He was placed by his father at the military school of 
Brienne, where he was remarked for his zealous pursuit 
of mathematical and historical studies, and a stem obsti- 
nacy of temper which distinguished him throngh life. 
From Brienne he was removed to the Royal Military 
College of Paris, where his ardent devotion to stady, and 
his rapid progress in knowledge, soon procured him ho- 
nourable distinction. At the early age of sixteen he ob- 
tained a lieutenant's commission in a regiment of artil- 
lery, and at the commencement of the revolution in 1 792, 
he held the commission of captain, unattached. He wit- 
nessed with great disgust the excesses of the Parisian 
mob, but as yet was only a spectator of the political 
drama. Soon afterwards he served against Faoli^ in 
Corsica, but the patriot general being aided by the 
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English^ Napoleon soon was forced to return to France. 
His next service was more important and more honour- 
able ', he was appointed to command the artillery employed 
in the siege of Toulon, and thoi]^h controlled by the 
ignorant deputies whom the National Convention had in- 
trusted with the chief command^ he succeeded in forcing 
the Engh'sh garrison to evacuate that important town. 

After the recovery of Toulon, Napoleon was employed 
in Italy as Chief of Battalion, and performed many emi- 
nent services, but as he was suspected of being attached 
to the party of Robespierre, he remamed fo>r some time 
n^lected after the downfall of that execrable miscreant. 
He was at length appointed to command a brigade of 
artillery in Holland, but, before he departed for his post, 
he was employed in the more important but less honour- 
able task of rescuing the French Convention from the 
just vengeance of an irritated nation. His services on 
this occasion were rewarded with the command of the 
army of the interior, which he soon brought from a state 
of total disorder into an efficient and formidable con- 
dition. About the same time, he was united to Josephine 
Beauhamois, a beautiful and amiable woman, his subse- 
quent treatment of whom was one of the worst blots on 
his character. Through the influence which this accom- 
plished lady possessed. Napoleon, at the early age of 
twenty-six, was appointed to the command of the army 
in Italy, and his first measures worked a complete revo- 
lution in the whole art of war. The battle of Monte Notte 
was the first of his fields, and the distinguished success 
which he obtained over the Austrians at once established 
the superiority of his tactics. In less than a month the 
youthful general had gained three brilliant victories over 
armies superior to his own, utterly destroyed the king of 
Sardinia's forces, and compelled him to sign a humi- 
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liating treaty at Chcrasco, and opened for his army a 
paiisage into the rich plains of Lomhardy. He crossed the 
Po at a place where he was not expected, but the Austrian 
general took up a new position behind the Adda. The 
old bridge of LkkU was the scene of one of the most 
brilliant actions during the war ^ the French, headed by 
their heroic leader, forced a passage across the bridge, in 
the teeth of the enemies* batteries, and bajronetted the 
artillerymen at their guns. The consequences of this 
victory were the immediate conquest of Cremona and 
Mantua, and the almost complete subjugation of Lom- 
hardy. Napoleon levied severe contributions on the 
Italian States, and sent some of the choicest specimens of 
art to Paris, as trophies of his victories. 

While the French general was thus taking advantage 
of his success, the Austrian government recalled Beau- 
lieu, whose career had been so unfortunate, and sent in 
his place General Wurmser, with a force more than 
double that which Napoleon commanded. Wurmser 
committed the fatal blunder of dividing his forces into 
three bodies, which advanced by separate roads, and 
he thus afforded his watchful enemy an opportunity of 
nearly annihilating the division under Quasdonowich 
before any assistance could be given by the others. Nor 
was Wurmser himself more fortunate] he was wholly 
defeated at Lonato and Castiglione, and the only result 
of a campaign, in which he lost forty thousand men, 
was, that he was enabled to relieve and reinforce the 
garrison of Mantua. A second army was intrusted to 
Wurmser by the Austrian government j again he di- 
vided his forces, and again he had the mortification ol 
finding them shattered in detail at Roveredo and Bas- 
sano. His last resource was to throw himself into Man- 
tua, and endeavour to maintain the defence of that city 
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il Austria could send a new army to his relief, 
inzi was sent to redeem the errors of Wurmser 3 he 
ountered the French at Areola, and after three days 
desperate fighting, was completely defeated. A fifth 
ly was sent by the undaunted court of Austria, but 
bared the fate of its predecessors, and was overthrown 
he battle of Rivoli. Mantua was soon after forced 
lurrender, and the French became virtually the mas- 
1 of Italy. The pope was obliged to pay very severely 
the demonstrations he had made in favour of Austria, 

he was not dethroned, as some of the more ardent 
nch Republicans desired. 

lie archduke Charles was sent with a sixth Austrian 
ly to encounter Napoleon, and he would probably 
e rendered the issue of the war doubtful, had he not 
a absurdly fettered by orders from the court of 
nna. In obedience to these commands, he divided 
forces 5 he was Soon attacked at Tagliamento by the 
>le army of the French, and defeated with immense 
. The archduke did not despair 5 he disputed every 
1 of ground with the conquerors as they advanced, 

the people of Vienna, dreading a siege of the capital, 
ipelled the court to offer terms of peace, which were 
;pted. Scarcely had the preliminaries been signed 
:n Napoleon returned to punish the Venetians for 
ing given aid to Austria, and he soon annihilated 
: once formidable repubhc. 

)uring Napoleon's absence from Paris, a conspiracy 
the restoration of the Bourbons had been detected, 
he head of which was his rival Pichegru 3 this led to 
inor revolution, that gave the chief power of the state 
:he RepubUcan durectors. By this time Napoleon 

his superiors were become mutually jealous of each 
ir -y he ridiculed openly the audacious quackery of 
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their pretended support of Liberty and Equality ; they 
juHtly dreaded the ambition which he scarcely took pains 
to conceal. Notwithstanding these circmnstancea^ the 
Directors appointed him to the command of the army 
professedly desi^ipied for the invasion of England, bat 
which he eventually directed against Egypt. 

Nelson with an English fleet watched the harbour of 
Toulon, but being driven off the coast by a heavy gale, 
Napoleon seized the opportunity of embarking. Mdti 
was treacherously surrendered by some French kn^j^ 
and the expedition had a prosperous voyage from thence 
to the coasts of Egypt. Alexandria was taken wift 
little difficulty, and Napoleon advanced to search for the 
army of the Mamelukes. It was within sight of the'T^n- 
mids that the French were attacked by this brilliant but 
undisciplined body of oriental cavaliers. The French 
infantr}', formed in hollow squares, could not be brcdua 
by the desperate charges of their adtagonists, while the 
storm of musketry which they poured upon the splendid 
squadrons, swept them down by hundreds. At lengdi 
the miserable remnant of the Mamelukes fled, Cairo sur 
rendered, and Lower Egjrpt was completely subdued. 

But these successes were counterbalanced by the 
losses on another element. Nelson attacked the IVendb 
fleet in the bay of Aboukir, and gained one of the moit 
brilliant victories recorded in the annals of naval history. 
Two shattered ships out of the magnificent fleet alme 
escaped, the blockade of Egypt was established, and the 
invaders cut off from all communication with FVanoe. 
The conduct of Napoleon in Egypt and Syria, which he 
soon invaded, would have merited high praise^ had- he 
not for ever tarnished his character by the sangninny 
massacre of Jaffa. Acre was the first place destined tB 
check the conqueror's career ; Sir Sydney Smith, 
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;/as cruising in the Levant ^ith two British ships of the 
^ne, hastened to assist the pacha in the defence of this 
-Tiportant city, and the French were forced to retreat. 
ifter his return to Egypt, Napoleon gained a splendid 
ictory over the Turkish army that had landed at 
.*.boukir ; but he soon after received intelligence which 
,iduced him to quit Egypt, and return with all speed to 
jVance. The Directory had engaged in a new war not 
/ery fortunately conducted, and already the results of 
Xke glorious Italian campaigns were lost. 
. Af^r narrowly escaping the English cruisers, Buona- 
mrtc reached France, and notwithstanding the manner 
^n which he had deserted his followers, he was received 
^xrith great enthusiasm. He soon engaged in a new revo- 
'.ution, which terminated in his election to supreme 
^ power with the title of First Consul, after he had, like 
Cromwell, turned out the members of the Council of 
Five Hundred at the point of the bayonet. France, 
'^ which had refused to bear a constitutional monarch of 
unquestioned moderation, having had a brief experience 
j^of revohitionary horrors, was glad to exchange the 
horrors of its unlicensed liberty for the rule of a military 
despot, whose iron sway was more tolerable than the 
follies and atrocities perpetrated under the abused name 
of liberty. One of the greatest proofs of the confidence 
which the name of the new ruler inspired, was the sub- 
mission of the insurgent Chouans, who had hitherto 
resisted all the onlers of the Republic. 

One of the first steps taken by the First Consul was 
an attempt to commence negotiations with England j it 
is not probable that he was very sincere in his offers, 
but the answer to his overtures showed that the British 
Tninistry reposed more confidence in their allies than 
they deserved. The rejection of his offers was a source 
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of unmixed pleasure to Napoleon, for he had abeady 
formed the plan of a campaign more truly hrilliant than 
any that can be found in the annals of war. An army 
was prepared and organized which marched on Switzer- 
land by different routes, while the First Consul affected 
to dc'\'()te his whole attention to the formation of an 
army of reserve at Dijon. The Austrian spies described 
with truth the army of resen^e as perfectly contemptible, 
and tlie Austrian commanders in Italy, believing that 
they would have to contend against no other, porsDed 
their advantages over the French generals with idle exul- 
tation. Napoleon in the mean time led his army over 
the Alps, under circumstances of difficulty that almost 
surpass credibility, and appeared in northern Italy as if 
he had dropped from the clouds. The perplexed Aus- 
trian s did not know how to act ; Genoa, which 'S«po- 
Icon was anxious to relieve, indeed surrendered to them, 
but the time wasted in the siege was not compensated 
by the possession of the town. After a variety of move- 
ments, the two armies met in their full pride of strength 
on the memorable plains of Marengo ; the fortune of the 
day was at first in favour of the Austrians, but a series 
of errors on their part, and some lucky chances thit 
favoured their opponents, gave the French a complete 
vict(jry. So complete was the triumph of Napoleon, 
that the Austrian general was only able to save the 
shattered relics of his army by entering into a negotia- 
tion which virtually placed the whole of northern Italy 
at the disposal of the conqueror. 

On the return of Napoleon to Paris he was received 
with the utmost enthusiasm by the great bulk of the 
citizens 3 but, like Cromwell, he had to experience the 
fierce hostility of the Royalists on the one hand, and Ite 
Republicans on the other. Several plots were laidfiiff 
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is destniction ; amongst others was an attempt to 

ijestroy him in the streets^ by exploding what has been 

'.eservedly called " the Infernal Machine," and from the 

janger of which he narrowly escaped. Perhaps it was 

Tie knowledge of these plots which prevented the court 

f Austria from changing the armistice that followed 

"he battle of Marengo into a treaty of peace ; if so, the 

toperor was justly punished, for within the space of a 

•"W weeks after the renewal of hostilities, he was forced, 

y the total overthrow of his armies, to submit to more 

Lumiliating conditions than he might have obtained a 

'sw weeks previously. England alone maintained the 

'ontest against the colossal power which France had 

'lOW acquired, and the exertions made by our country 

^.t this crisis deserve to be treasured among the proudest 

-if our national recollections. The league which the 

'Northern Powers had formed was overthrown by the 

-^preat victory which Nelson obtained at Copenhagen. 

Vialta was reduced, and the French army in Egypt 

*brced to surrender to an English general. Buonaparte 

'jecame anxious for peace, and the retirement of Mr. Pitt 

>rom office opened the means of negotiation 5 after no 

•Very long delay, the treaty of Amiens was concluded — a 

^eaty which was well described as one of which " every 

^body was glad, and nobody could be proud.'* 

^ It was soon found that the late pacification was little 

'better than an armistice -j England violated the letter of 

? the treaty by retaining possession of Malta, while France 

%cted contrary to its spirit by interfering in the affairs 

of Switzerland. The war was recommenced with great 

i^vigour on both sides, the British seized several colonies 

%hich^had been restored by the treaty, and Napoleon 

Occupied Hanover. Threats of invading England were 

'tenewed, and a vast army assembled on the opposite 
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coast of France, but it was soon discovered that this 
would be a hopelesn enterprise, and the design was kid 
a«i(ie. About the same time great alarm was excited at 
Paris by the intelli^nce that a plot had been discoreicd 
tor murdering the First Consul, and it was said that all 
the Bourbon princes had joined in approving the medi- 
tated assassination. This absurd falsehood was made 
the pretext of a horrid crime. The duke d'En^iien 
seized in the neutral territory of Baden« honied to Vm, 
dragged at midnight before a military tribnnal, sabjecCed 
to a mock trial, and murdered by an illegal 
before sunrise in the morning. Attempts have ben 
made to palliate this monstrous atrocity, bat N^Mkn 
himself felt that it was a useless and pemidkNu cnBC^ 
which branded his character with a stain that cooU 
never be effaced. The remark of the remorseless Foach^ 
on the occasion has passed into a proverb : " It VM 
worse than a crime — it ^*a8 a blunder.'* A few itp 
after this it was announced that Pichegru^ and an £ii||^ 
officer named Wright, had committed soicidey but tk 
general belief was that they had been murdered in prim 
Nineteen persons suffered on the scaffold for cu!tive pv* 
ticipation in the plot, and several suspected of appnmf 
it were either banished or imprisoned. 

The detection of this plot gave Napoleon so aiadk 
additional influence, that he was enabled to execute Vt 
long projected scheme of procuring his election to Aei| 
empire. His coronation was celebrated in the catfafiWj 
of Notre Dame, the pope himself attending in 
assist at the ceremony. From Paris the new 
proceeded to Milan, where he was crowned l™f rf] 
Italy with the ancient iron diadem said to have bctf' 
worn by the Lombard kings. This latter p 
however, gave such deep offence to the An ian gcnpco-.l 
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ment, that it involved the continent in a new war. 
Russia, Sweden, Austria, and England formed, a coalition 
to effect the liberation of Europe; Prussia hung back 
from interested motives : unworthy conduct, which was 
severely punished in the sequel. 

The Austrians commenced the war with rashness and 
injustice 3 they invaded the territories of Bavaria, whose 
sovereign wished to preserve neutrality ; and the wretched 
Mack, whom the favour of the court had placed at the 
head of the army, passed the river Inn, and took pos- 
session of Ulm. Napoleon hasted to take advantage of 
-these errors with the army that had been destined for 
-the invasion of England ; he soon got into the rear of 
Mack, who, influenced either by cowardice or treachery, 
surrendered at Ulm with twenty thousand men. The 
■French emperor advanced} he entered Vienna as a 
uecmqueror, and took up his residence in the Austrian 
rpslace. Here he received intelligence that clouded his 
liriumph, the news of the battle of Trafalgar, by which 
4he French and Spanish navies were virtually annihilated. 
England purchased the victory, however, by the loss of 
her favourite' hero. Nelson, who fell in the engagement. 

The emperor of Austria, being joined by the emperor 
of Russia, resolved to maintain the war 5 but the battle 
of Austerlitz proved fatal to the allies, and as Prussia 
showed no inclination to move, the German court was 
-forced to beg a peace. Napoleon rewarded his marshals 
and statesmen with titles of nobility, thus effacing the 
iast traces of the Republic in France ; he also raised his 
brother Louis to the throne of Holland, and made Murat 
a sovereign prince. For himself he took the new title 
of " Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine," by 
which he virtually proclaimed himself monarch of western 
€iennany. 
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This last proceeding was very mortifying to the king 
of Pnis!«ia, who saw that he had sacrificed his character 
to supi)ort an ungrateful conqueror^ and was rewarded 
with contemptuous neglect. Stung hy repeated insoltSy 
he precipitately declared war, and was ruined in a single 
canipaJErn. After the battle of Jena, he was forced to 
abandon his hereditary dominions, but being snbseqnently 
joined by the Russians, he continued the war, and with 
inferior forces fought a furious but indecisive battle at 
Eylau. But Alexander became alarmed by his defeat at 
Friedland, and a treaty was concluded between the two 
emperors at Tilsit. The dominions of the king of PnuBiB 
were spared to him merely out of compliment to the 
emperor Alexander. 

Having thus subdued all his enemies on the continent, 
Napoleon resolved to injure England, the only rifsl 
that he had yet to dread, and issued decrees prdhibitiiil 
the introduction of British manufactures and cokniai 
produce into the European markets. He was now st 
the very summit of his power ^ the despotism he bad 
established in France was the most perfect and complete 
that ever existed in a civilized country, his word was 
law to all the sovereigns of Europe, and if he codM 
have placed bounds to his ambition, his rule might have 
been as permanent as it was extensive. But nnforta- 
nately for himself, he resolved to establish his iron swiy 
over Spain and Portugal, and to spare neither fbroe nff 
fraud in order to ensure his success. 

The degraded court of Spain sanctioned the invasion 
of Portugal, for the queen, who ruled the weak mind rf 
her husband, hoped that the conquest of that conntrj 
would enal>le her to procure a principality for her 
paramour Godoy. Junot, the French general, rapidlj 
traversed Spain, and on his approaching Lisbon, tiie 
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Portuguese royal family embarked on board an Englisli 
squadron^ and sought refuge beyond the ocean in Brazil. 
Napoleon, however, still continued to pour forces over 
the Pyrenees, and assumed the office of arbiter between 
the imbecile Charles and his unprincipled son, Ferdinand 
prince of Asturias. By a series of dishonourable artifices, 
the French emperor contrived to inveigle both princes 
into his power, when he informed them that they had 
ceased to reign, and that he designed the crown of Spain 
for his brother Joseph. Centuries of misrule, and the 
bigotry of a ferocious superstition, had rendered the 
Spaniards the lowest among the nations of Europe, but 
pride still survived in the midst of their degradation, and 
in every part of the peninsula insurrections were excited 
against the unprincipled usurper. Joseph proceeded to 
take possession of his new kingdom, but found that his 
authority only extended over that part of the peninsula 
actually occupied l)y his brother's armies. 

The history of the peninsular war would be too great 
an interruption to the general course of our narrative, 
and we must therefore pass it over briefly. Let it 
^inlHee to say that the French were expelled from Por- 
tugal after the battle of Vimiera 3 that the first great 
efibrt of the English in Spain, under Sir John Moore, 
was unsuccessful, but that the persevering exertions of 
the English army under Sir Arthur Wellesley, who was 
Hoou raised to the peerage by the title of Wellington, 
finally eflVeted the liberation of the peninsula. 

Napoleon came })ersonally to Spain when Sir John 
Moore invaded that country, but he did not wait to 
v-itness tiie expulsi(m of the English army, having been 
recalled to Paris by the more pressing danger of a new 
war with Austria. The fortunes of the new war did 
not differ from those of the many by which it was pre- 

2 D 
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ceded : the rapid combinations of the French emporar 
disconcerted the tardy movements of his opponeots j at 
Eckmuhl the Austrians were defeated, and foroed ib 
consequence to abandon their capital -, at Aipeme thflj 
were a little more fortunate, but at Wagram they woe 
decisively overthrown, and placed 'at the mercy of the 
conqueror. Some surprise was felt at the modentioi 
of the terms of peace granted on this occasioiL to Anstriiy 
but ere many months elapsed, the cause of this iqyparettfc 
generosity was sufficiently manifest. 

Josephine, the devoted wife of Napoleon^ the ahncr 
of his toils, the chief cause and the greatest omament of 
his prosperity, was childless ; in addition to the natonl 
desire for an heir which the emperor felt, he was amdou 
to be connected by some ties of relationship with the 
legitimate sovereigns of Europe, and to be ranked in the 
family of princes. He had, therefore, resolved to divom 
Josephine, and marry the princess Maria LoiU8a» the 
daughter of the Austrian emperor. The preluninaiies 
were soon arranged, and the new nuptials celebnted 
with great splendour. The measure was considered by 
Buonaparte and others as an additional security to his 
empire, but it proved to be one of the chief causes of his 
downfall. The festivities of the marriage were acarcdy 
concluded, when the emperor dethroned his brother 
Louis with very little ceremony, and annexed HoUnid 
to France. About the same time, also, Charles John 
Bemadotte, a distinguished French general, was elected 
Crown Prince of Sweden by the states of that kingd 
a choice which by no means pleased the emperor. 

In the year 1811, the fondest hopes of Napoleon 
gratified by the birth of a son, whom he styled king of 
Rome. It was hoped, rather than expected by his 
friends, that he would now have endeavoured to 
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the continuance of his dynasty hy giving peace to Europe 
CD equitable conditions, and he certainly for some time 
meditated such a design, but he could not bring himself 
to resign his hopes of conquering Spain, and England 
would not hear of a treaty on any other condition. His 
relations with Russia gradually assumed a less pacific 
aspect after his marriage to the empress Maria Louisa, for 
Alexander naturally felt alarmed at what he and the rest 
of the world regarded as the complete union of Austria 
and France. Russia suffered very severely from the 
pressure of the continental system, which cut off its 
profitable commerce with England, and Alexander was 
less honourably indignant at the project which Napoleon 
vma suspected of having formed, to do a great act of 
justice, and restore the independence of Poland. From 
tiiese, and some other causes, angry discussions took 
place between the courts of Paris and Petersburgh, which 
soon threatened to explode in open war. The violent 
temper of the French emperor led him also to insult 
Bemadotte, and thus to add Sweden to the number of 
his enemies. 

In the beginning of the year 1812, the gigantic pre- 
parations which Buonaparte was making for the Russian 
war occupied the attention of western Europe. The forces 
of France, Germany, and Italy, were marching towards 
the frontiers of Poland, while the French emperor held 
his court at Dresden, and saw his favours courted by a 
host of sovereigns who hasted to pay him their respects. 
On the 21th of June the invading army crossed the 
Niemen, and found the Russians retiring before them, 
through a country deliberately wasted. Buoni4)arte con- 
tinued to advance, but not with his characteristic rapidity ^ 
for the Russian plan of defence rendered it a work of 
enormous difficulty to procure food and forage. At lengtb 
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it het^iinp aliiioi^t iiii])ossi1)lo to prevail upon the Russians 
to ri)iitiiiue their retreat any farther, and Kutosoff, their 
brave old leader, resolved to wait for the invaders in a 
stronc: position l)et\veen Borodino and Moskwa. On the 
7th of September, the bloody but indecisive battle of 
Borodino wasi fonprht ; the Russians, however, suffered 
Ml severely, that their leader resolved to continue his 
retreat, and the French obtained possession of Moscow. 
With a devotion of patriotism unparalleled in history, the 
Russsianss burned their beloved capital to the ground, and 
thus destroyed all the hopes the invaders had formed of 
securing winter-quarters. A retreat was now necessary, 
but Na])oleon still hoped that some favourable chance 
would either give him fresh superiority, or frighten 
Alexander into concluding a peace : he lingered on until 
the middle of October, and then, at length, gave reluctant 
orders for a retrograde movement. The sufferings of the 
French, in this celebrated retreat, exceeded all that 
imagination had hitherto been able to conceive. They 
|)erished by thousands from famine, cold, and fiftt^Qe, 
while the Cossacks, and the other Russian troops, beat 
up their quarters, cut off stragglers, and momentanly 
threatened to complete the annihilation of this onoe 
mighty host. Bucmaparte fled from the frightful scenes at 
the first opportunity, and hasted to raise in France an army 
almost as numerous as that which had been destroyed. 
Tlie following campaign ensured the liberation of 
Europe : Prussia first set the example of throwing off the 
yoke of France ; the Austrian emperor, having in vain 
endeavoured to moderate the ambition of his son-in-law, 
joined the allies j and, in the decisive battle of Leipsic, 
the colossal power of Napoleon was overthrown. Hii 
armies were driven beyond the Rhine j Germany remained 
free, and the Dutch took up arms, and recalled their 
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«ncient sovereigns. On the other side of France, Wel- 
lington, having driven the invaders of Spain beyond the 
Pyrenees, threatened to invade France in its turn. 

On the 1st of January, 1814, the allies crossed the 
Rhine, and the tide of war began to roll back rapidly to 
Its source. Never, even at the height of his fortune, did 
Napoleon display more energy and ability than at this, 
the period of his calamity j but he laboured in vain, for 
he had beaten his enemies into the art of conquering. 
Unfortunately, elevated by some successful battles, he 
sternly rejected every opportunity of concluding an 
honourable peace ; and the rapidity with which the allies 
retrieved their losses afforded no time for renewing the 
negotiation. His forces were defeated at Laon, his efforts 
to check the progress of the Austrians and Prussians 
failed, and, to add to his perplexities, he learned that 
Wellington had invaded the south of France, and gained 
a decisive victory over Soult at Orthes. Under these 
circumstances, the French emperor resolved to throw 
himself into the rear of the allied armies, but, instead of 
being disconcerted by this movement, they took advantage 
of his absence, and made a rapid rush on Paris. On the 
30th of March, the allies fought and won the decisive 
battle which gave them possession of the French capital , 
and on the following day, their troops entered the city m 
triumphal procession. The war was now at an end, the 
marshals of France refused any longer to support the 
cause of Napoleon -, the senate voted his deposition, and 
LfOuis XVIII. was restored to the throne of his ancestors. 

Pursuant to the arrangements of the allies. Napoleon 
was permitted to retain the title of emperor, and the 
little island of Elba was assigned him as a residence. 
But there were many in France who bitterly lamented 
his fall j none, however^ more sincerely than Josephine, 
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till' wife* (if his first affections, who died of a broken heart 
t>(H)n after hi^ departure. The restored race of princes 
failed to conciliate a nation to which they were now, in 
some tnea>iure, strangers ; and ere this eventful year 
closed, machinations were in prepress for the restoratioii 
of the em]>eror. Most of his partisans, however, were 
militar}' men ; the great body of the French peopk, 
wearied by long wars, desired nothing more than tiie 
continuance of tranquillity. 

Eurofie was enjoying profound repose ; a congress at 
Vienna was employed in arranging a number of questioiu 
til which the termination of the war had given rise^ when 
the world was suddenly astounded with the intelligence 
that Napoleon had escaped irom Elba, and landed ia 
France. The rapidity of his progress was still moR 
astonii^hing ; he was every where welcomed with the ut- 
most enthusiasm 5 Louis once more became an exile; and, 
on the 20th of March, 1815, Napoleon again occupied the 
ini{)crial palace in Paris. The allies lost no time in pro- 
testing against this usurpation, and a proclamation WM 
issued by the Congress, declaring that Ni^leon was no 
longer to be regarded as within the pale of the law of 
nations. 

The Prussians and the English were the first to com- 
mence concentrating their forces in Belgium : Buoni^wrte 
resolved not to wait for an attack, but by a rapid advance 
to overwhelm both before they could be joined by tlie 
other allies. He defeated the Prussians at Ligny, and 
compelled the English to forego the advantages they hid 
obtained at Quatre-bras 3 but Wellington retired to the 
memorable field of Waterloo, and determined there l» 
receive the attack of the French army. On the 18th of 
June was fought the battle which decided the fate flf , 
Europe : the object of Napoleon was to drive the Eng^ 
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from their position 5 that of his opponents to maintain 
their ground until they were joined by the Prussians. 
About noon the battle commenced by a furious charge 
on the British right, in which the assailants displayed 
the most daring impetuosity 5 but the English troops, 
forming into squares, were immovable, and the French 
were driven back by their heavy fire. The second attempt 
was made on the centre by a great force of cuirassiers, 
supported by columns of infantry. The French cavalry 
gave way before the fierce charge of the English heavy 
horse, but the latter, following their advantage too far, 
were charged in their turn, and driven back with loss. 
The French infantry had, in the mean time, seized the 
farm-house of La Haye Sainte, but were soon forced to 
relinquish their prize. The third and most furious assault 
was made again on the British right 3 the cuirassiers drove 
the artillerymen from their guns, and then rode against 
the squares behind. They were received with a close 
and deadly fire of musketry, gave way, rallied, renewed 
the charge, and were again driven back by the rolling 
volleys. These efforts were renewed until the entire of 
this brilliant body of troops was all but annihilated. 
Evening was now fast approaching, the heads of the 
Prussian columns were seen advancing to the scene of 
action, and Napoleon mustered his guards for his last 
great effort. They were intrusted to the guidance of 
Ney, but their advancing columns were exposed to an 
incessant fire of musketry from the English hne, which, 
by the gradual advance of the wings, had now assumed a 
concave form. Under this dreadful storm they attempted 
to deploy into line, and fell into confusion -, Wellington 
seized the decisive moment to charge, and the battle was 
instantly changed into a rout. The Prussians undertook 
to continue the pursuit of the defeated army, and com- 
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plctiMl its ruin. Out of 75^000 men, whom Napoleon led 
into batth*. the half ncvor again assembled in arms. 

Wlicn the em]>eror returned to Paris, he found that 
the Uwii of his anny must ))e followed by the loss of his 
throne. After a severe struggle, he consented to abdicate, 
determined to seek a refuge in America. Hoping, how- 
ever, that some favourable change would present itself, 
he lingered at Paris until the coast of France was so 
elotfely blockaded by Englisli cruisers, that escape was 
imjKissible. On reaching Rochcfort, finding eveiy chance 
destroyed, he surrenden^d himself a prisoner to Captain 
Moitland, of his Majesty's ship Bellerophon, and iNuk 
adieu to tlie coast of France for ever. 

The British ministers and the allied sovereigns resolved^ 
that the great disturl>er of the tranquillity of Europe 
should be kept a prisoner during the rest of life, but, at 
the same time, that he should be allowed all the per-^ 
sonal comforts and enjoyments consistent with his safe 
custody. The place chosen for his imprisonment was the 
island of Saint Helena, where his time was spent in 
conversations on the circumstances of his eventful career, 
and in idle squabbles with those to whose charge he was 
intrusted. lie died of cancer in the stomach, on the 
^th of May, 1821. His body was borne to the grave 
by British grenadiers, and his funeral was celebrated 
with tlie military honours usually conceded to an English 
oflicer of rank. A liuge stone marks the cemetery of 
him who recjuires no ej)itaph. 
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contemplating the varied scenes of natnxe* 
and the ordinary occurrences of life, it is 
hope4 may, at the same time, be instiUed 
and cherished; whilst the maxim, tha 
spirit of which the Author trusts will be 
found to breathe through the whole, ii» as 

OOOD AMD BK HAVPT. 



F' 



Second Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 5s. bound in doth, lettered, 

READINGS in SCIENCE; being EXPLANA- 
TIONS of some of the most interesting APPEAR- 
ANCES and PRINCIPLES in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

^: expressed in simple Language, and illustrated hy i^miliar 
Examples. With very many Engravings. 

order of the subjects, in the manner in 
which they are treated, in the examples 



This volume differs materially from pre- 
^bns publications having the saiue object, 
namely, that of rendering the path of 
•dience eas^ and inviting to beginners. 
The chief differences will be found, in the 



by which principles are illustrated, and 
in certain reflections and remarks, not ga* 
neraily introduced into scientific writings 



In the Press. 



A COURSE of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 

-^^ applied to the ARTS ; intended for practical Men, and the 
upper classes of Schools. 

By the Rev. H. MOSELEY, M. A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, King's College, London. 



The course will commence with a Trea- 
tise on Mechanics, applied to the Arts. 
(Heat care has been taken to avoid all 
. tiebnical language in this Treatise ; and 
4ie method of .demonstration is by direct 
tmperiment, the work being intended for 



the use of those who may not possess 
knowledge of mathematics. 

In order to render the work entirely 
practical in its application, the considera* 
tion of JHction is introduced from the 
commencement. 



UNDER THE DIRBCTXON OF THE COKMl 



Small Octavo, Thiad Edition. St. bound In doth. 



THREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and L£BJ{- 
NON. With many ENGRAViifos. 

A I'tth" volume (Vom the tra\-elling 
notes of H ]iarty who made the tour. 
Deiivriiitions uf Uoalbec. Beirot, Dami- 
etta, Jaffa. JiTiisulem, Kamlah. and other 
places, are blunded with remarks upon 



the natives, the incMaiili of Oe JooM. 
and the obaen«ttims awl laAnliDai^in 
natnially oeeu to a ffcwijMnB !■ ' 
ling throuffh the Holj Luid. 



s 



Small Octavo, Third Edition, It. ML doth^lattand. 

ADOC AND MIRIAM. A Jewish Tale of dv 

Time of Our Saviour. 



Tlie chief object of the author has been 
ti) oxhihit the Evidences <^ Christianity 
no they ntiist have appeared to a Jew, in 
our Saviour' ti time. In order that tiiis 
mi<;ht be clearly done, it was necessary 
to point out the prevailing prejudices to 
IK hu>h they were opposed. The introduction 



of these into a story 
attractthe reader, than if 
barely exhibited to hia view 
medium of aa •xmtmmttMwm 
while such a eomUnatioB •■ 



lidh*i 




writer to intermix 
antiquitiea.— /alridiirtiaV 



jaw^a 
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Sranll Octavo. New Edition, with Engravings, St.M. cloth, lettend, 

UTLINES of SACRED HISTORY; tram the 

Creation of the World to the Destruction of^JenmleiB. v 

louish Captivity and the Birth of CUklJ 



The ilesi:;n of this Work is to afibrd n 
ritiidt'iKcil view of the History of both 
t'le Old ami New Xeslamentti, together 
\\ ith a brief account of the Jewish His- 
tiji\. ill th«- iute^^-al between the Baby- 



and in the period between Chiiit** Aa- 
cension anff the fiillUiBfeat of Ua urM 
Prophecy of the Destmetkm of 
and the Dispersion of the J< 



s 



Small OcUvo. St. 6d. cloth, lettered. 

(ivNES and SKETCHES from ENGLISH 
HISTORY. Vol. I. WiOi ENGKA.viiras. 



It is our purjrase to narrate the prin- 
i\\m\, ami tmtst iut4>n.>sting events in the 
niinaU of Enirland ; not to reject any 
topiv c-ouiiectt>a with them which is likely 
tit entertain and instruct : Religion. Lite- 
rature, C'ustoms. and Manners ; to avail 
uuTAelves of authentic private memoirs 
and anecdutes of celebrated personages ; 
Hometimes to comprise the history of many 
yoATS iu a brief passing notice ; at others. 



to dwell for a eonsiderabia period 
of a Ibw weeks, or even or a aiai 
Rejecting, in short oU tho 
the regmar Itistorian, aw' 
the liberty of our own tu 
rary station, we do not inlHiA 
any restraints up(Hi oar 
those of strict chronokMrieal anL^, 
and an undeviating a&esenee to' 
of acknowledged antborltj.*-/! 



•f 
in 
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SKcoNn EniTinN', Small Octavo, with Engravings,^. 6dL eloth, 

OMESTICATED ANIMALS considered with 

reference to Civilization and the Arts. 



Tlii< work will comprise a general sur- 
vey of Domestic Quadrupeds, and the pur- 
poses they 8ubser^'e in tne great economy 
of nsiture : their connexion, too. with the 
progresii of civilixatiun and the arts, with 
the history of nations, and the peculi- 
arities uf soil and climate, are also spe- 



cified ; those coantiiaa whiah an 
habitable only by the 
appropriation of eertain ^_ 
rall^ described, with tha 
habits of the natlvea. na tu ■■ 
associated with tha Uataiy tf 
Animals.— /afrtrfwflWan. 




OF 6EN8RAL LITBRATURB AND BDVCATIOIT. 



Price Is. 6do bound in Cloth, 

PNGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. Dr. RUS- 

-*-^ SELL, Rector of St, Botolph^s, Bishopsgate, and late Head 
Master of Charter-House School. 



No language can be more simple and 
intelligible than that in which the Rules 
of this Grammar are expressed, and the 
heaviness of a dull treatise is relieved by 
occasional queries from the PupiL The 
construction of Sentences, and the force 
of the Prepositions and Conjunctions, are 



illustrated by examples from the English 
Bible ; while, at the same time, the tone 
of the work is cheerfhl. Emnhasis ii 
treated very perspicuously; and the Gram- 
mar closes with most useful Questions on 
the Rules. 



Price Is. 6d., bound in cloth, lettered, 

A RITHMETIC TAUGHT BY QUESTIONS. 



S The principal novelty of this Arithmetic 
consists in the Qitestions, by which the 
learner may be enabled to examine and 
teach himself. At the same time, it is 
tiioui;ht that many Teachers may profit 
by the facilities which the questioning 



affords, and learn to ground those whom 
they have been in the habit of teaching 
by rote. The Rules have been stated in 
short and easy sentences, and more than 
ordinary care has been taken to show th« 
manner of the several operations. 



UTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. By GEORGE 

HOGARTH. 

A comprehensive Manual of the leading and Heights of the Principal Mountains, 
facts in this branch of Education, care- andof the Lengths of the Principal Rivers. 



o 



fully condensed from the best sources. It 
also comprises Tables of the Situations 



a Map of the World. Five other Maps, and 
Four Plates of Costumes. 



\J 



Price U. 3d., 

n UTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

By GEORGE HOGARTH. 

stances particularly marked, which have 
led to the gradual formation of the British 
system of government. The work is illus- 
trated with many Engravings of Cos- 
tumes, Views, &c. 



The leading events of English History 
are related with simplicity, and their con- 
nexioD traced with clearness. The narra- 
tives are 'M>ufined to the most memorable 
and importnnt events; and those circum- 



Price One Shilling, 

OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. By the 
Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER, MJV. With Maps & Views. 



In this little work, the author has 
commenced with the earliest times of 
Greece, and described its growth in civi- 
lization and power, until the extinction 
of its glory on the death of Alexander. It 
is calculated to form a pleasing and usefUl 
introduction for young readers, to a history 
of larger extent : aud many of maturer 
years may find interest in its perusal, and 



recall to mind the important transactions 
of that extraordinary country, — •• the land 
of the poet, the historian, the sculptor, 
and the sage," A Map of Oreece, and a 
Plan of Athens and its environs, are added, 
together with engravings of Delphi and 
Parnassus, and of the Parthenon. And at 
the end of the book are questions to each 
chapter, for the examination of pupils. 



UlfDBB THB DIBXCTIOn OW THX COMMf 



Price Tf>D Penes, 

OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. By ft. 
HOGARTH. 



A n nnplete and popular epitome of Ura 
IlisUirv uf the Rise, PniKn^*i And Fall 
(jf tliu kuiuan Empinf. It ia embelluhed 



with a handiowM Prist tf ■ 

nnph, and nnaanmim F Uf w cf Oh 

tiamea.lcc. 



Price Ten Penee. 

n^^J'LINKS of ASTRONOMY. By the Bev. T 
^^ G. HALL, MA., Prof, of Math., King • Col.. Lond. 

An eli'mentary Work, intended to in> I them, in familiar lanjiiagn. Hm prfM^ 
■tnict, iu the ■ulilime (acta of Awtronomy, ■ phenomena of the Hcatmu. TW tjmm 
thow* w ho are unacquainted with matbe* : an llluatrated by ~ 

matic.ll reasoning; and to explain to 



T 



New Edition, price If., 

HE ELEMENTS of BOTANY. With dmbj 

EXGRAVXICGS. 



Thf principlna of this Ijeautiful and from our own wild flowna. or 

imiMrtant scieuri* are FXplained in a clear cultivated in all nideBa or 

and biiujilH uiauiier, nn as to render tiie th^ an cited by their fctHi,.- 

arr|uisiti<iii of them com|*aratively easy. Glossary ot moat of Uw 

Tlu* Iwok b illustrated by uumeiuus cuta emidoyed is tnlrfoi! 

of the diflereut parts of i>lants, &c., and betleal List of tfie 

the examples, when ixMsiijle, are selected with their botaoleal 




E 



Price If. bound in cloth. 



ASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS, fa 

the Use uf Young People. With Eno&ati wot. 

knowledge in rach alnqite laMnaib ttsl 
ft is hoped, theM LlWDMrtlMfew 
easily intelligible even to nneh an has 
hot the ordinaiy advantngae in palaC a 



Many, evfo of wliat are railed the edu- 
catiHl cliuses, gruw u|i with indiotioct, 
or ernjneoim, and pmrtically mischievous, 
vifHH on thexe siilij«v:ts; and the iire* 

jijdir-i*ii Muy fine may liave ca»uaily im^ j education ; and then 
hWtf'i, Mr*f ufteu hard to I Mr removed at a ■ which it js, fwall 
tiiii*' of life wlieu he imagiues his educa- | impoftant to ' 
tiou u> In* complete. In this little book, . and to guard 
can; has )>eeii taken to convey elementary ! 




FoolHCiip Octavo, Price it., cloth, letteied, 

IVTANUAL of LNSTRUCTION in VOCAL MU 

^^^ SIC, cliielly with a. view to Psalmody. With an Histniei 
IntrfKluction. By JOHN TURNER, Esq. 

With an (•■iM'cial view, Arst and priuci- | and detaila auggeatad am caidUly al 

pally, to reuth'r the kind of assistance j tended to and fiatier '* ^ ' 

reqijifi'il for the iiupnjvenient of the mu- ■ tice, the end 

bical p<jrtioii of the Church Servicif; and accomplished, 

iu t)ie tt^nmtl plact*, with regaid to more . signed for the lua 
exteu'ifd ln'iietits, this little work was be- in large nunhan* It 

giih. The author offers it, not as an ex- ' vantagv, be idnptail 
iM*riiiii'ijt now (fir the flrst tinn* to lie tried, blages, and In the ' 
iiiit Ml the result of long experience; and oi^y ^1^9 ||« 'm 

in the fullest confidence that, if the rules adulti. — latndaetimu 



m fan 
It b chMty^ 




OF GBmBAL LITXRATURB AIIV WOCktlOifi 



Pric6 Is* fvt doMB fturdffj 

TtfUSIC INSTRUCTION CARDS, prescribed ixj 
^^^ furner 8 Manual. No.L.NoTAtiON'; No. II., The D A- 
TONic Major Scalk, or Kky; with Exam^es, <&c. 



In amall Quuto^ 4f . Ixmnd in okth. 



pHRISTMAS CAROLS (with Music) ; a Series <rf 
>>' Original Sacred Songs, suitable for the Festival of 
OUR LORD'S NATIVITY; adapted to Select Music, aii4 
arranged for one, two, and three Voices, widi Accompaniments 
for the Piano-Forte or Organ. 



In an essay prefixed to this volume, the 
origin and history of Christmas Carols have 
been traced by way of introduction to the 
" Sacred Songs *' now offered to the pub- 
lic. The custom of singing such songs, 
which is of very high antiquity, and luui 
taKen hold, for an indefinite series of 
years, of the minds of our countrymen, is 
in itself blameless, and capable of being 
made productive of good ; out the fimns 



of woids under wUeh theemtom liasbiBni 
maintained have very slight claims on ap- 
probation. Many of them are mere in- 
citements to feasting and carousing, and 
those derigned to Imve a more smtabla 
tendency are calculated to excite ridicule 
and contempt, eyien in ftu? rudest minds^ 
zatber than those feelingt wMok beoonie 
the aaered sulgect 



Price One Penny, 

(CHRISTMAS CAROLS (Single Sheet.) th^ 

^^ Poetry of the above Volume, printed uniformly vith the 
Saturday Magazine, for popular circulation. 



In the Press, 

EUROPE and ITS INHABITANTS FAMI- 
LIARLY DESCRIBED. With numerous Engravings* 

the costumes of nations and other picto- 
rial representations, littie need be said to 
recommend the present woric. The lan- 



The design of this work is to give young 
persons a zest for the study of Geography 
and History, by introducing to them the 
leading features of those sciences under 
the most aCTeeable form; and by thus 
furnishing their minds, almost impereep- 
tibly as it were, with a ]^leasing variety of 
facts and incidents, which constitute the 
elements of future intelligence. To those 
who have watched the interest with which 
children listen to the tales of a Traveller, 
or have seen with what delight they view 



guage in which it is written, will, it ia 
hoped, be found sufiiciently familiar with- 
out being puerile : the sentiments incid- 
cated, are such as unite moral worth with 
benevolent principles and patriotic fod- 
ings. 

similar volumes, describing the other 
portions of the Globe, will follow very 
shortly. 



I 



Price Is. bound in cloth, 

NSECTS and their HABITATIONS. A Book for 
Children. With many Engravings. 



We may learn many useM lessons ftom 
the History of Insects ; and, by observing 
their habits, we shall find that they set 
us an example of various good quahties. 
Though they are amongst the snudlest of 



God's works, yet His power and wisdbm 
visibly shine forth in them, and we shall 
see firesh cause, as we proceed, to adore 
the great and wise Creator, who forme4 
them out of nothing.— Jatrodhtcttoii. 



U!fDKR THS DIRECTION OF THX COMHIffTmB 



Price If. (UL each, bound in cloth, with nameioiN EagmTingt, 

rpHE BOOK of ANIMALS. (Class MammamJJ 

THE BOOK of BIRDS. 
THE BOOK of FISHES. 



Thosp little books have been prennrtf«l, 
without any nn'teusions to •cientittc im- 
portance, solely for the use of young per- 
sons, liie nature, habits, and uses or the 
Animals described, are. however, i>re> 
sented in a correct, though simple anil at- 
tractive, form, and no recourse has l)een 
had to the marvellous, which too fre- 



quently ftnins a praBlnnrt 
books upoo diidUr raUceti. thm 
whole, It U tnutad llMt Mi I 
volnmet will be flbaod a MmM 
to the stock of booka flbr yimmn | 
and acceptable iatsodoctlou to 
of a higher clan. 



Price Is., bonnd in cloth. 



PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and Old. By iIhI 
* Rev. H. 6. KEENE, M.A. WUh Sixteen EitoBATnrat. ' 






Tliese Fables are, as thuy profess to be, 
taken (h>m the Persian ; but some lil>er- 
ties have been taken in the translation, 
by adapting the colloquies and incidents 



have made use of in ffmbtiliaktaw At 
stories. Thev were fint ooUaetoA^ te 
amusement of the tnmslatoi*! ova ^fr 
drcn, and, as Ihey answer ihaX Mn&« 



to our own notions and usages ; the same may, it is piesnmed. be flinnd afmlpi^ . 
lilM'rty, in fact, which the Persian authors pleasing to othen. ' ■ ' 



1 



Second Editiok, Price U. 6dL, cloth boards. ^ 

SACRED POEMS for SUNDAYS and HOLI- 
DAYS. By Mrs. WEST. 



In this little Volume of Sacred Poetry, 
the writer has adopted the order of the 
Liturgy in the Services appointed for 
every Sunday and Holiday in the year, 
rommencing with the First Sun<lay in 
\dvent. At the head of each |MM*m is 
mentioned that portion of the day's ser* 



vice to which the cowpo aU ioB 

ticnlarijr relates ; and, in mMQ 

stances, the Author baa thnn 

reference of the CoUeet to Um 

Gosnel, or to the licaa 

the design of the Chnreh in ttrir 

meat. 



tW 
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Price Six Pence, 

■QAILY READINGS from the PSALMS. With 

■^ Enoravinos. 

The object of this little Manual is 
twofold : first, to provide our young 
Scholars, in every rank of life, with pro- 
gressive Lessons tnm that Holy Book | 



and secondly, to ■applj 

cisesto Chratiana ofcvnrjrafa. Ithln- 
li nilnit ii B hiilji In tlir nl»ii — jtolhi ^ 
cloMt,andatfttoU]rwwBhlp. a.LT. \ 
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OF OSNBRAL LITBRATURB AND XDUCATION. 



Price U. 6d., bound In (Moth, 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. Dr. RUS- 
SELL, Rector of St. Botolph^s, Bishopsgate, and late Head 
Master of Chartcr-Houso School. 



No laaifaage can Iw mora limple and 
lDt4»lU|(iblu than that in which the KuleM 
vf this (rrnmmar are exprestcd, and the 
liravinemi or a dull trcatlie is rolievud hy 
occasionil c|ucrioM ttom thit Pupil. Tlie 
eonstruntion of Huntencns, and tho force 
vf the Prepositions and (Conjunctions, are 



illustrated by examples fkom the English 
IHIde; while, at the same time, the tone 
of the work Is cheerfUl. Emphasis is 
traatod very perspicuously ; and the Gram- 
mar closes with most useful Questions on 
the Rules. 



Price 1«. Bd., bound In cloth, lettered, 

A RITHMETIC TAUGHT BY QUESTIONS. 



f The principal novidty of this Arithmetic 
eonilsts in thn Qvkstions, by which the 
iMUmer may l)e enabled to examine and 
teMh hinuiuir. At the same time, It is 
thpntfht that muny Teachers may proflt 
by the fkcilitius whicli the questioning 



affords, and learn to ground those whom 
they have been In the habit of teaching 
bv rote. The Rules have been stated In 
short and easy sentences, ami more than 
ordinary care tuis been taken to show tiM 
manner of the several operations. 



Price Ten Pence, 

OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. By GEORGE 
HOGAllTH. 

A comprahensive Manual of the leading 
fhflts in this bmnrh of Kdunation, can*- 
frilly roiidcnseil frf)m the* bitst sources. It 
iilsu compriMi'H Tables, of the Nitualions 



and Heights of the Principal Mountains* 
and of the I,engths of the Principal Hlvrrs. 
a Map of the World, Five other Maps, and 
Four Plates of Costumes. 



Price li. 3d., 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

By GEORGE HOGARTH. 



\J 



The leading events of English History 
U9 ralnted with simplicity, and their con- 
BMkia trocrtd with clearness. The narra- 
ttvcis are 'vniflned to the most memumtde 
muA Important events; and those circum- 



stances particularly marked, which have 
led to the gradual formation of the British 
system of government. The work is Illus- 
trated with many Engravings of Cos- 
tumes, Views, &c. 



o 



Price One Hhllllng. 

QTIJNES of GRECIAN HISTORY. By the 
Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER, M.A. With Maps & Views. 



In this littli! work, the author has 
eoiDnM)Doe<l with the earliest times of 
On«Mt and descrtU'd its giowth in civi- 
HtAtkin and power, until the extinction 
air Itt gUN7 on the death of Alexander. It 
U ealeulated to form a pleasing and useftil 
Introduction for young readers, to a history 
of Urger extent : and many of maturer 
jwmn may flnd interest In Its perusal, and 



recall to mind the important transactions 
of that cxtraonllnary country, — " the land 
of the poet, the historian, the sculptor, 
and the sage." A Map of (irercp, and a 
Plan of Athens anditi envtrom, are addeil. 
together with engravings of Delphi and 
Parnassus, and of the Parthenon. And at 
the end of the Iwok are questions to each 
chapter, for the examination of pupils. 



UNDER THB DIRBCTIOK OP TBS COMIIITTBB 



O 



Priw Tf n Pence. ^ 

ITLIXES of ROMAN HISTORY. By 6. 

HOGARTH. 



A riini|ilrtH and popiiUr ppitomrnf thit I with a handfooie Print of ■ SonnnTM- 
lli»tiir\- uf till* Kiif. Frutin-BM. anH Fall I umph, and niunenHin Fiipu«« of Coi- 
or the human Empin-. It ii embflli»hiHl I tume*. fcc 

I'ricf Ten Penc^-. 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. T. 
G. HALL, M.A.,Prof. uf Math., King's Col.. Land. 

An rlt>nipntan' Work. iiit«*nilrii to in- tlien. in familiar lanipufB, tko priae^ 

■tract, in the ■ublimt* facta of Aftninoniy, phenomena of the HenTent. Tho ' 

thui^ ^ ho an- unacquainted with mathe- aie illoatrated by 
matical reasoning; and to explain to 



T 



New Edition, price Ir.. 

HE ELEMENTS of BOTANY. With nmiy 

Engravixgs. 



The prinriplet of thii lieautiful and trom onr own wild flowen. 

imiiurtaut tcienre are exjilained in arlear cultiTaled in all itardena or IrUli. oi 

and simple manuer. xi an to render tlie they an cited by their fa"^^?ar namfi A 

arquixitiun of them comparatively eaiy. GloMiary of moat of the tcxBS mdy 

Tlie Itook b illustrated by uumeroui cuts employvd is taUoined, and aa A^i» 

of the diflt'reut parts of plants. &£c>.. and betieal List of the moat lUMdtal ' ' 

the examples, when (lossible, are selected with their botanical 
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Price It. bound in cloth. 

ASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS, fcr 

the Use of Young People. With En gratings. 



Many, even of what are calleil the edu- 
cated classes, firow up with indistinct, 
or erroneoiK, and practically mischievous, 
viewit on the'te subjects : and the pre- 



knowledge in rach aimple *«*Mp"r. Alt. 
it is hoped, these Lnaoirsvillboftai 
easily intelligible even to siieh as ~ 



but the ordinary advantages in ^^M d 

judifi's nuy one may have caauaUy im- j education: and there are few sabMdi M 
biU-'l, ari'ufleu harti to Ih^ remowil at a which it is, for all classes of p< 
time of life when he ima^^nes his e«luca- j important to inculcate eocrect 
tiou to In* complete. In this little book, i and to guard against qiecioaa 
care ha-s l)eeu taken to convey elementary 




Vool-vap Octavo. Price 4s.. cloth, lettered, 

A FANUAL of INSTRUCTION in VOCAL MU- 

^ -■- SIC, chielly with a view to Psalmody. With anHlBUniai 
Introduction. By JOHN TURNER, Esq. 

Witli an especial view, first and princi- | and details suggested are carefUly tf- 

pally, to renilor the kind of assistance . tended to and |iatiently xedneed to bbb- 

requiri>d for tlie improvement of the mu- tice, the end proposea w ill be cawd^ 

sical port ion of the Church Service; and accomplished. Tnou^ it is chie§fdc^ 

in the !>econd place, with regard -to more signed for the use of children 



extended benetits, this little work was be- in large numben, it may. wifk 
gun. The author offers it, not as an ex- ' vantage, be adopted in amall 
pcrimeut now for the first time to be tried, blages. and in the donestte cfide: uA 
but as the result of Ion); experience ; and may also be rendend aentoealllt f 
^n the fullest confidence that, if the rules adults. — IntrodMCtiom. 



OF JGKNBBAL LITKHATVBS AUD SDI^AnOlif.' 



L . 



THE INSTRUCTOR; 

A PROGRESSIVE CLASS-BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 

IN PUBLIC AND PBIVATB SCHOOLS 
AND FAMILIES. 



Under the general title of the Instructor, or Proorbssiys 

Class-Book, is comprised a series of little works, by means of 

which children may be led through a course of Exercises in various 

>ruiches of Elementary Knowledge. These books may be put 

biBto tiie hands of children who have advanced so fbr as to be able 

: to spdl common words, and to read easy lessons. The Instructor 

[ii, indeed, somewhat in advance of this class of scholars ;- but this 

jecst is to carry the pupil forward^ — ^to impart {nfonnation^ and 

[to exercise the mind — as well as to furnish reading exercises* 

oeoasional occurrence of what are termed hard words is una- 

LVpidable in a work of this kind, but it will be found that the sim- 

ijlicity of the ideas which such words express, will readily enable 

the child, not only to conquer what may at first seem difficult, but 

considerably to its intelligence by the explanation which 

Immediately follows. 

As the series advances, the subjects will gradually rise, though, 
df course, care will be taken to keep them within the compre- 
' lension of the children for whom they are designed. 

Each of the books will be complete in itself, but every six 
Bombers will be collected into, and sold as, a volume, as well as 
ftm the form of separate books. 

In order to meet, to its fullest extent, the important object of 
cAeopfiess, peculiar pains will be taken with the binding, by which 
it is hoped that the books may prove sufficiently sth>ng to be passed 
P,'fa& one scholar to another, before they are worn out 



UNDIR THE DIRICTIOV OF THI COMMITm 



1*1 ic« It. Cd. each, Uiuuil in rloth, with uuinerou« Engimvings. 

rplIE BOOK of ANIMALS. (Class Mauuaua.) 

THE BOOK of BIRDS. 
THE BOOK of FISHES. 



Thi*«i* little lnMikt have lM*on pn-iiared, 
withuut Ally pn-teuiiioiii to M'ieiitiOc im- 
|iortaii4-e. Milely (or the uae of youDK tier- 
■ous. The nature, habiti, and uses of the 
Animala described, are, however, pre- 
sented in a corret't. thouKh simple and ut- 
tmrtlve, rorm, and no recourse has lN>en 
had to the marvellous, whirh too ttt- 



fluently forma a prominent festuit b 
books iipon similar ■ubjectt. Upra Ar 
whole, it is trusted that tbne BBb 
volumes will l>e found a aieftal addMoi 
to the stock of books for vonng pcfioH. 
and acceptable iotroductlont to vaAi 
of a higher clan. 



Price It , Itound in cloth. 



PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and Old. By the 

■'^ Rev. H. G. KEENE, M.A. With Sixteen ENOHATiNBg. 



Thi'K«> Fables are, as they profess to be, 
taken (h>m the Persian ; but some liber- 
ties have been taken in the translation, 
by adapting the colloquies and incidents 
to our own notions ana usages ; the same 



IilK>rty, in fact, which the Persian authors pleasing to others. 



Eigl 

liave made use of in embelliahii^ the 
stories. Thev were first oolleeted te fhp 
amusement of the translator's own «itl- 
dren, and, as they answer that p u iyqfc 
may, it is presumed, be found ossftuin' 



Skcond Editioh, Price U. 6d., cloth boards. 



s 



ACRED POEMS for 

DAYS. By 



In thia little Volume of Sacred Poetry, 
the writer has adopted the order of the 
Liturgy in the Services appointed for 
••very Sunday and Holiday in the year, 
rommenciog with the First Sunday in 
\dvent. At the head of each i>o«>m is 
mentioned that i>ortiou of the day's ser- 



SUNDAYS and HOLI- 
Mrs. WEST, 

vice to which the compositkni mote ptr* 
ticularly relates ; and, m many of the bh 
stances, the Author has thus shown the 
reference of the C(^ect to the Epistle uA 
Gosiiel, or to the lessons, according t» 
thedesignof the Church ui their appdnt- 
ment. 



Price Six Pence, 



T)AILY READINGS from the PSALMS. With 

Engravings. 



The object of this little Manual is 
twofold : first, to provide our young 
Scholars, in every rank of life, with pro- 
gressive Lessons ttom that Holy Book ; 



and secondl;^, to supply devotional txMt- 
cises to Christians of every age. It if i»- 
tended as a help in the sehool-^nwiii. in ihc 
closet, and at fomily worship, J. E. T. 



OF GBNBRAL LITBRATURB AND EDUCATION. 



Second Edition, price 1«. 6d., bound in cloth, " 

riNTS for the FORMATION and MANAGE- 
^ MENT of SUNDAY SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. C. 
[GRAM, M.A., Secretary to the National Scb\H>l Society. 

sa&,>ssting methods in 
difficulties 



o much variety exists in the character 
. circumstances of Sunday-schools, 
t it is hardly possible to lay down any 
is respecting them. All that can be 
le is to fUmish a variety of practical 
ts. calculated to show the points chiefly 
airing attention on the part of the 



managers, and 

which common difficulties may be over- 
come. The plans given in this work are 
designed for this purpose, and promise 
success wherever they, are £urly applied, 
and time is given for due trial. 



New Edition, price Is. bound in cloth. 



. POCKET MANUAL FOR THE SUNDAY- 

*- SCHOOL TEACHER. By the Rev. J. HULL, M.A. 



it the suggestions here offered, some 
them are general, involving princi- 
s which are applicable to all teachers, 
whatsoever Sunday-school they may 
engaged ; whilst others relate to the 
shjuiical practices and arrangements. 



which, for the sake of time, order, &c., are 

Eursued in particular Schools, and ma 
e retained or cancelled, as they are founo 
to agree or disagree with the plans esta 
blished in any particular institution. 



New Edition, price Three Pence, 

. DVICE to TEACHERS of Sunday Schools, in 
^ connexion with the Church. By the Rev. JOHN MED- 
2Y, M.A. 

formed in a manner most conducive to 



fy object, in throwing out these sug- 

tions, is to strengthen your sense of 

value and importance of your office, 

L to show you how it may be per- 



the everlasting good of the children in 
the Schools, as well as to your own solid 
and lasting happiness. 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

THE BIBLE CYCLOPAEDIA; 

BEING A COMPREHENSIVE DIGEST OP THE 

LITERATURE, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
NATURAL HISTORY, STATISTICS, and GENERAL 

INFORMATION, 

CONNECTED WITH THE SACRED WRITINGS. 

e work will be illustrated with numerous Maps and Wood Cuts, and 
published in a popular form, and at a very moderate price. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY; 

lOM THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD TO THE 

PRESENT TIME. 

To h% illustrated with Maps and Prints, andj;p>'^''^^^ed in a cheap and 

popular fonn. 

9 



408 NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

|)Ieto(i its ruin. Out of 7.5^000 men, whom Napoleon led 
into battio, the half never again assembled in arms. 

When the eni|)eror returned to Paris, he found that 
the loffs: of his anny miLst 1)e followed by the loss of bis 
thnme. After a severe struggle, he consented to abdicatei 
determined to seek a refuge in America. Hoping, how- 
ever, that some favourable change would present itself, 
he lingered at Paris until the coast of France was so 
closely blockaded by English cruisers, that escape ^nu 
impossible. On reaching Rochcfort, finding every chance 
destroyed, he surrendered himself a prisoner to Captain 
Maitland, of his Majesty's ship Bellerophon, and bade 
adieu to the coast of France for ever. 

The British ministers and the allied sovereigns resolved, 
that the great disturber of the tranquillity of Eniope 
should be kept a prisoner during the rest of life, bat, at 
the same time, that he should be allowed aU the pcr> 
sonal comforts and enjoyments consistent with his safe 
custody. The place chosen for his imprisonment was the 
island of Saint Helena, where his time was spent ia 
conversations on the circumstances of his eventlnl 
and in idle squabbles with those to whose charge he 
intrusted. lie died of cancer in the stomach, on the 
0th of May, 1821. His body was borne to the gniTe 
by British grenadiers, and his funeral was celebrated 
with the militar}' honours usually conceded to "n Fnriiril 
officer of rank. A huge stone marks the cemetery at 
him who recjuires no e])itaph. 



KND OF THE VOLUME. 



I.nxi>0K :— John \V. Faukkk. Wht Stbajt*. ■ 



NEW BOOKS, 

PKIKTED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 

rHE COMMITTEE OF GENERAL LITERATURE 

AND EDUCATION, 

APPOINTED BY THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE : 

PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN W. PARKER, LONDON, 

AND SOLD BY 

ALL THE BOOKSELLERS. 



Foolscap Oetavo, with Engravings, bs. 6d., cloth, lettered, 

rHE HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM, and 
the principal MOHAMMEDAN SECTS, derived chiefly 
•om Oriental Authorities. By W. C.TAYLOR, B.A., T.C.D. 

This work contains a full account of med'» life, mainly derived ttom his own 

le Mohammedan traditions respecting ' autobiographical notices in the Koran ; 

le origin of their faith ; an account of the ' an original Mohammedan Creed; and the 

ilitlcu. religious, and social state of the fullest particulars that have yet appeared 

•St, when first the doctrines of Islamism in English, of the leading sects that divide 

eire promulgated : a history of Moham- the Mussulmans. 



Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, \fiith Engravings, lis. cloth, lettered, 

rHE CRUSADERS, or SCENES, EVENTS, 
and CHARACTERS, from the TIMES of the CRU- 
lADES. By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, Esq. 

la thiswork, the Crusaders, the Greeks, . in as strong a light as the existing his- 
ixxk; and Saracens of the times of the . torical documents permit, and accurate 
rusades. arc set before the view of descriptions and graphic illustrations 
le reader as they lived, thought and , exhibit the towns and scenery of Syria, 
sted. Tlieir valour, their superstition, and the other countries which were the 
leir ferocity, their honour, are displayed theatre of the exploits of the Crusaders. 

THE SECOND VOLUME 

Is sold separately to purchasers of the First Edition of the First Volume* 



OF OSNBRAL LXTBRATURB AND BDVCATIOIf. 



Price U. 6d., bound in Cloth, 

Xr«NGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. Dr. RUS- 

-*-^ SELL, Rector of St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate, and late Head 
Master of Charter-House School. 



No Uagoage can be more limple and 
InteUlglble than that in which the Kales 
of thia Grammar are expressed, and the 
heaviness of a dull treatise is relieved by 
oeeasional queries from the PiipiL The 
eonstruction of Sentences, and the force 
of the Prepositions and Conjunctions, are 



illustrated by examples fh)m the English 
Bible ; while, at the same time, the tonn 
of the work is cheerfUl. Emnhasis is 
treated very perspicuously; and the Gram- 
mar closes mth most uscfUl Questions on 
the Rules. 



Price Is, Sd„ bound in cloth, lettered, 

A RITHMETIC TAUGHT BY QUESTIONS. 



{ The principal novelty of this Arithmetic 
eoBf Uts In the Questions, by which the 
tearner may be enabled to examine and 
tMeh himself. At the same time, it is 
tfapnirht that many Teachers may profit 
by the fkcUities which the questioning 



affords, and learn to ground those whom 
they have been in the habit of teaching 
bv rote. The Rules have been stated in 
short and easy sentences, and more than 
ordinary care has l>een taken to show the 
manner of the several operations. 



Price Ten Pence, 

OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. By GEORGE 
^^ HOGAllTH. 

A comprehensive Manual of the leading and Heights of the Principal Mountains, 
fkete in this branch of Kducution. care- audof the I^engths of the Principal Rivers, 



fully condensed from tlie best sources. It 
iilao comprises Tables of the Situations 



a Map of the World, Five other Maps, and 
Four Plates of Costumes. 



Price li. 3d., 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By GEORGE HOGARTH. 



The leading events of English History 
^jm nrimted with simplicity, and tiieir con- 
BMkm tmead with clearness. Tiie narra- 
livee are 'wuflned to the most memorat)le 
and important events ; and those circum- 



stances particularly marked, which hare 
led to the gradual formation of the British 
system of government. The work is illus- 
trated with many Engravings of Cos- 
tumes, Views, See. 



o 



Price One Shilling, 

QTIJNES of GRECIAN HISTORY. By the 
Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER, M.A. With Maps & Views. 

recall to mind the important transactions 
of that extraordinary country, — " the land 
of the poet, the historian, the sculptor, 
and the saxe." A Map of (htece, and a 
Plan uf Athent and its enmrom, are added, 
together with engravings of Delphi and 
Parnassus, and of the Parthenon. And at 
the end of the book are questions to each 
chapter, for the examination of pupils. 



In this Uttle work, the author has 
eommeneed with the earliest times of 
Oreeoe. and described its growth in civi- 
UiatiDn and power, until the extinction 
of Ite glory on the death of Alexander. It 
ts ealcttlated to form a pleasing and usefhl 
Intiodaetion for young readers, to a history 
of \Mxyt!Bt extent : and many of maturer 
yesurt may And interest in its perusal, and 



r^TDSR THE DIKKCTION OP THB COMICITTSK 



THE 

SATURDAY MAGAZINE. I 



PIBLISHED Ijr 



W11K1.Y Numbers, Price One Penny ; and in MoirrnLT Pabtb» Price 

Six-pence each. 



(in FAT care and attention are bestowed in adapting this cheap and popriv 
Magazine to all claiwes of Readers, so that it may with p n of wiety beinlio- 
duce<l into Families and Schools, and among Young people in general. Iti 
Contents are at once instructive and entertaining. Religious, Monl» and 
Social Principles, are combined with Useful Infonnation ; and m ChiiriiB 
character and tendency U given to Popular Knowledge. It is mostaiap 
lively illustrated by P!lngravings on Wood, which comprise Portraits, Vie«ii 
remarkable ObjecU in Antiquities, Science, and Manufactures, the varioB 
branches of Natural History, and indeed whatever is carious and ii 
in Nature and in Art. 

The Satirday Magazine is well printed, upon very superior 
should be preserved for binding at the end of each half year, when Ae 
Purchaser will find himself in possession of a Work of extensive and vtrki 
interest, of truly Christian Principles, and consequently of great and po^ 
mancnt value. 

Ample arrangements have been made for the circulation of this Magaiiae, 
not only by the Booksellers and Newsmen throughout the United Kingdooi. 
but also in the Colonies, and in the principal places on the Continent. 



Tlic Saturday Magazine is also published in Hai.f Ybablt, 

and in Annual Volumes. 

HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES. | ANNUAL VOLUMES. 

Volume I. (July to Dec. 1832) 4 6 I Saturday Magaukb for 1832 
Volume II. (Jan. to June, 1833) 4 6 



Volume 111. (July to Decem- 
ber, 1833) 4 

Volume IV. (January to June, 
1834) 4 



(being the First Volume, ai 

above) 46 

Saturdat Maoauxb for 1833^ 
(being Volumes II. and III.,' 
bound in one) . • . •.76 



The whole of the Volumes, PartSi and NomberB, are fineqoeiitlx 

and always iept on sale. 



UNOBR THX DIRXCTION OP TRX COMMimB 



ORIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS. 

In Monthly Parts, at If. each, and in Half-yearly Volumu, 
Bound in Cloth and Lettered, 6f. 6d, each. 

VOLUME THE RRST, 

CONTAINIIfO BlftMOMB BY THK FOLLOWIVO DIVUfBl. 

Past I. 
Thu KiKht Rev. CHARLES JAMES BLOMFIELD. D.D.. Loid Bisliopor LoadoB. 
The Rev. WILLIAM DEALTRY. D.D.. Rector of Clapham. 
Th«! Very Rev. CiEORGE CHANDLER. D.C.L., Dean of Chicheatei; 
The Rev. EDWARD GARRARD MARSH. M.A.. Hampatead. 
TIiA Rev. THOMAS VOWLER SHORT. B.D.. Rector of Kingnroitfay. UaMi. 

Part II. 
The Right Rev. CHRISTOPHER BETHELL. D.D.. Lord Bbhop of Bangor. 
The Very Ke\. GEORGE DAVYS. D.D., Dean of Cheater. 
The Rev. ARCHIBALD M. CAMPBELL. M.A., Vicar of Paddington. 
The Rev. SAMUEL RICKARDS. Rector of Stow Langtoft. Soffolk. 
The Venerable EDWARD BATHER, M.A.. Archdeacon of Salop. 
T!ie Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS. M.A.. Rector of St. Fanl, SbadweH. 

Part III. 
The Rev. EDWARD HAWKINS, D.D.. Provost of Oriel. 
The Rev. EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY. B.D.. Reg. Piot of Hebnw. QEtonI 
The Rev. HENRY BLUNT, M.A., Minister of Trinity Church. ChelaM. 
The Rev. J. C. WIGRAM. M.A., Curate of St James's, Westminster. 
Hie Rev. JAMES ENDELL TYLER. B.D., Rector of St. Giles in the Ffelda. 

Part IV. 
The Very Rev. HUGH NICHOLSON PEARSON. D.D.. Dean of SaUabtnr. 
The Rev. EDWARD BURTON. D.D.. Regius Professor of Divinity, Osfaid. 
The Venerable EDWARD BERENS. M.A., Arehdeacon of Berks. 
The Rev. JOHN PENROSE, M.A.. Vicar of Bracebridge. 
The Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE. M.A.. Viearof Sedgeley. 
Hie Rev. THOMAS AINGER. M.A.. Minister of St. Mary's. Oreenwieh. 

Part V. 
The Ritfht Rev. JOHN BIRD SUMNER. D.D.. Lord BIthop of Charter. 
The Rev. JOHN RUSSELL. D.D.. Rector of St Botolph's. Bisbopagate. 
The Rev. SAMUEL CHARLES WILKS. M.A. 
The Rev. T. P. BOWERBANK. M.A., Vicar of Chiswick. 
The Rev. JOHN HODGSON. B.D., Vicar of Uittingboume. 
The Rev. CHAS. LAWSON. M.A.. Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hoapital, 

Part VI. 
'nie Most Rev. RICHARD WHATELY, D.D.. Lord Arehbiahop oT Dublin. 
The Rev. P. NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH. D.D.. Warden of Naw CoOtft. 
The Venerable CHARLES J. HO ARE. M. A., Archdeacon of Winehettar. 
The Rev. R. WEBSTER HUNTLEY. M.A.. Rector of BoKvelt 
The Rev. HENRY THOMPSON. M.A^ Curate of Wrington, 



OF OBNBRAL LITBRATURB AND BDUCATION. 



Price U. 6d., bound in Cloth. 

GLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. Dr. RUS- 

:>£LL, Rector of St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate, and late Head 
r of Charter-House School. 

in lounge can be more simple and 
bl(! than that in which the Kales 
(inimmar are expressed, and the 
HH of a (lull treatise is relieved by 
ih1 ((ucrieH fVom tliu PupiL The 
:tioa of Sentences, and the force 
reiK)HitionM and (Jonj unctions, are 



illustrated by examples from the English 
Bible ; while, at the same time, the tontt 
of the work is cheerfUL Emphasis is 
treated very perspicuously ; and tne Gnrm- 
mar closes with most uscfUl Question* on 
the Rules. 



Price Is. 6d., bound in cloth, lettered, 

ITHMETIC TAUGHT BY QUESTIONS. 



rincipal novelty of this Arithmetic 

in tlie QuKSTiONs, by which the 

may In: enabled to examine and 

iniself. At the name time, it is 

that many Teacliers may profit 

(aciiitieH which the questioning 



affords, and learn to ground those whom 
they have been in the habit of teaching 
by rote. The Rules have been stated in 
short and easy sentences, and more than 
ordinary care has been taken to show th« 
manner of the several operations. 



Price Ten Pence, 

rTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. By GEORGE 

HOGARTH. 

ipn'hennive Manual of the leading and Heights of the Principal Mountains, 

thiH hnuich of Hducation, care- andoftheljengthsof the Principal Rivers, 

ideiixcii fnim the best sources. It I a Map of tlie World, Five other Maps, and 

iiprisi's I'ahleii of the Situations | Four Plates of Costumes. 



Price U. 3d., 

TTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By GEORGE HOGARTH. 

eadtni; events of English History stances particularly marked, which have 

UHi with Rimplicity. and their con- led to the gradual formation of the British 

jncivi with clearness. The narra- system of goivemment. The work is Uliis- 

* '*aufln«Hi to the most memorable trated wiUi many Engravings of Co%- 

lortnnt events; and those circum- tumes. Views, frc. 



Price One Shilling. 

rTIJNES of GRECIAN HISTORY. By the 
lev. BARTON BOUCHIER, MA. With Maps Se Views. 



lis little work, the author has 

leed with the earliest times of 

uid described its growth in eivi- 

and power, until the estinetion 

a on th« death of Alexander. It 
1 to flbrm a pleasing end oseftal 
ttton fcr young Bsedeia, to a hiitory 
r oUnt I UM anny oC motnnr 
■y jpd iBtiwot fm to yon Mi K tad 



recall to mind the important transactions 
of that extraordinary country, — " the land 
of the poet, the historian, the sculptor, 
and the sase." A Map of Oreece, and a 
Pkm vjf Athmu and its MotroM, are added, 
together with engravings of Delphi and 
FanioaanB. and of the Pwthenon. And at 
the end of the book are qneetions to each 
ebopler, fbr the euminatSon of popUs. 



UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COMinTTn* 



ORIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS. 
VOLUME THE THIRD. 

Part XIII. 
The lUiiht Rev. EDWARD COPLESTONE, D.D.. Lord BUhop of LUndftff. 
Th<! K<!v.(;HAKLKS CRAUPURD. M.A.. Minuter or tlie Holy Triolty.CoraBtiy. 
Th<> R(>v. JAMES AMIRAUX JEREMIE. M.A.,ChrUUaa Advocate. Cunteldga. 
The Rev. F. E. THOMPSON. M.A.. Minister of St. George's. Old Bientftnd. 
Th<; Rt'v. RICHARD B. HONE. M.A., Cumteof Portsmouth. 
r\w Rev. THOMAS T. IIAVERPIELD.B.D.. Rector of OoddioRtDD. 

Part XIV. 
The Hon. and Rif^ht Rev. E. GREY. D.D.. Lord Bifhop of HeiefimL 
The Rev. A. OLLIVANT. M.A., Vice IMnclpal of St David's College. Lampeter. 
The Rev. T. CHEVALLIER. B.D., Vicar of St. Andrew the Great. Cambrid|{e. 
The Rev. CORNELIUS IVES. M.A.. Rector of Bradden. Northamptonshiir. . 
The Rev. GILBERT BERESFORD, M.A., Rector of St Andxew's^ Holtaon.' 

Part XV. 
The Right Rev. E. MALTBY. D.D., Lord BUhop of Chichester. 
The Kev. ROBERT ANDERSON. M.A. MinUter of Trinity Chapel Brighton. 
The Rev. ANDREW IRVINE. B.D , Vicar of St Margaret's. Leicester. 
The Rev. JAMES S. BOONE. M.A.. Minister of St John's Chapel. PkddingtOB. 
Tlie Rev. R. S. B. SANDI LANDS. M.A., MinUter of Cunon Chapel. May Fair. 

Part XVI. 
TheRiKht Rev. JAMES WALKER. D.D.. Bishop of Edinbarj{h. 
Tlie R«fv. T. H. LOWE. M.A.. Precentor of Exeter. 
The Rev. J. SLADE. M.A.. Vicar of Bolton-le-Moor. 
The Rev. W. NORRIS. M.A.. Rector of Warblington. Hants. 
The Rev. H. LINDSAY. M.A., Vicar of Croydon. 
The Rev. W. H. PARRY. B.D., Rector of HoU, Norfolk. 

Part XVII. 

The Right Rev. CHARLES JAMES BLOMFIELD. D.D.. Lord Bishop of Lowloa 

The Rev. T. K. ARNOLD. M.A.. Rector of Lyndon. 

The Kw. P. P. BASTARD. B.A.. Rector of Hanworth. 

The Rev. BENJAMIN KENNICOTT, M.A.. Perpetual Cniate of 

Tlio Rev. W. S. GILLY. D.D.. Prebendary of Durham. 

Part XVIII. 
The Rigtit Rev. W. SKINNER. D.D., BUhop of Aberdeen. 
The Ki!v. T. BAKER. M.A.. Rector of Whitburn. 
The Kcv.lC. A. HELRTLEY. M.A., Curate of Wardington. 
The Uev. J. F. HONE. M.A., Vicar of Tirley. 
The Kev. C. SIMEON, M.A.. Trinity Church. Cambridge. 



Continued in Parts and Volumes^ either of which mag be k&i 

separately. 



PRINTED AT THE PITT PRESS, 

CAMBRIDGE, 

• AND VVVUSaVO im XXfltBOV VY 

JOHN W. PARKER, CA3iBRIDfiE DEPOSITORY^ 

WEST STRAND. 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EDITIONS 

.. » 

OF 

niBLES AND COMMON PRAYER 

BOOKS, 

In Sheets, and in Plain and Elegant Binding, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 



In a. Pocket Volume, bound in clofh, letterecU St. fid. 

rpHE CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENGLISH 

-*- 'NEW TESTAMENT. The Greek, ftom the Third EHrtioif 

of Stephens, (1550,) and the English, from the authorized ¥«r^ 

sion, being given in PARALLEL COLUMNS on tl^e same'page. 



Ab editione Stephaniana, cujus ad ex- 
emplar liano imprimendam auscepimus, 
ntuquam libenter -discessimus, nisi in 
Matt, xxiii. 13, 14. ubi versuum ordinem 
tnrbavimus, ut cum Anglicana versione 
consentiiet; et in 1 Pet. iii. 2. ubi voces 
ajaOov' tiT/faaT&r retinuimus, quippe ques 
otun in sola Stephani Tertia, quantum 
scimus, omissffi sint, per incuriam id 
&ctum jure videatur. In aliis omnibus, 
praeter ea quae manifesto ex errore opera- 
rum orta sunt, vel etiam que ad puncta 
Idc illic aliter ordinanda pertinent, editio- 
aem illam pulcherrimam fideliter exhiben- 
dam curavimus. 



.Ratio operi» cum in se nova* tan» at 
speramiui quotidiand usui acoominDdttta. 
nidle ae Leetoii eommendabit DuMmI- 
mum veto libellum in maoos tradere it& 
exomatum voluimus, nt fkciUime ad le- 
gendum alliciantur oculi; ita emendatoin^ 
ut non plu8(]{^uam Immanis sCateat exrori- 
bus; ita denique coucinnatum et omni ex 
parte absolutum. ut suavissimum sibi et 
comitem et monitorem libenter adsciscat; 
et talem quidem, qui secundas ra ornei, 
adoersis petiktgium cut iolatwm praheat; 
tklectet dotM, non impediat forii; ptmotM 
una, peregrtnetur, rusticetur. 

CAHTABBXaiA, Mai, 1834. J. S. 



Second Edition, corrected and greatly enlarged, 

Price 3s. 6d. 

rpHE TEXT of the ENGLISH BIBLE, as now 

**■ printed by the Universities, considered with reference to a 
•Report by a Sub-Committee of Dissenting Ministers. 

By THOMAS TURTON, D.D., 

Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Dean 

of Peterborough. 

a series of useftil illustrations of Scripture 
Language, in a form not unlikely to secure 
attention. * * * In the addition now 



At the suggestion of several friends, on 
whose judgment I have every reason to 
place confidence, I publish a Second Edi- 
tion of my Essay on the Text of the Eng- 
ILrti Bible. It has been thought, that by 
extending the plan of the work, an oppor- 
tunity would be presented of introducing 



made to the work, the main object has 
been, to communicate informatioii fe- 
spectin^ matters of permanent intexestr- 
Adoertisement to Second Edition. 



OP GBNBRAL IITS&ATUKB MfB ISIICJktIOlh 



Piio6 !•■ per dom ewcli* 

TtTUSIC INSTRUCTION CARDS, prescribed i?| 
^^^ Turner s Manual. No. 1., Notation; No. tl.. The Die- 
tonic Major Scalb, or Ksy; ^th Sxample8» ;&c. 



In small QuaJrliK if. booud In cikitK 

(CHRISTMAS CAROLS (with Music); a Series of 
• Original Sacred Songs, soitable for the Festival i^ 
OUR LORDS NATIVITY; adapted to Select Music, aii4 
arranged for one, two, and three Voices, witSh Acoompaniments 
for the Piano-Forte or Organ. 

of words under wUeh Am «ntnM liMlMai 
maintained have very slight daime on ap- 
probation. Many <n fhmn axe m«re in- 
citements to feasting and eanrasing, and 
those designed to luive a more sutahle 
tendency are caknlated to excite lidioale 
and ocmtempt, even in jjbt^ jradest miad^, 
rather than those fedtngt wliiek heiMnie 
the saered sa):(iect. 



In an essay prefixed to this volume* the 
origin and history of Christmas Carols have 
been traced by way of introduction to the 
*' Sacred Sonos" now offered to the pub- 
lic. The custom of singing such songs, 
which is of very high antiquity, and has 
taken hold, for an indefinite series of 
years, of the minds of our countrym«:i, is 
in itself blameless, and capable of being 
made productive of good ; out the fimns 



Price One Penny, 

(CHRISTMAS CAROLS (Sinrie Sheet) th^ 

^^ Poetry of the above Volume, printed uuifbrmly with the 
Saturday Magazine, for popular circulation. 



In the Press, 

EUROPE and ITS INHABITANTS FAMI- 
LIARLY DESCRIBBD. ' With numerous Sngravinga. 

The design of this work is to give young 
persons a zest for the study of Geography 
«nd History, by introducing to them the 
leading features of those sciences under 
the most agreeable form; and by thus 
famishing their minds, almost impercep- 
tibly as it were, with a pleasing variety of 
facts and incidents, which constitute the 
elements of future intelligence. To those 
who have watched the interest with which 
children listen to the tales of a Traveller, 
or have seen with what delight they view 



the costumes ot nations and other picto- 
rial representations, little need be said to 
recfMnmend the present work. The lan- 
guage in which it is written, wiU. it Is 
hoped, be found sufficiently ikniiliar with- 
out being puerile : the sentiments ineul- 
cated, are such as unite moral worth with 
benevolent principles and patriotic IM- 
ings. 

Similar volumes, describing the other 
portions of the Globe, will follow very 
shortly. 



Price Is. iMund in cloth, 

TNSECTS and their HABITATIONS. A Book for 

-*- Children. With many Engravings. 

We may learn many usefiil lessons firom 
the History of Insects ; and, by observing 



their habits, we shall find that they set 
us an example of various good qualities. 
Though they are amongst the smallest of 



God's works, yet His nower and wisdom 
visibly shine forth in them, and we shall 
see fresh .cause, as we proceed, to adore 
the great and wise Creatcnr, who formed 
them out of nothing.— /nfrodKCtioa. 



tJXDBR THB DtlttCTlOlf OP THS COkkftltt 



THE 

SATURDAY MAGAZI]> 



PUBUSHED IN 



Weekly Nuxbehs, Price One Penny ; and in Montkly Pa 

Six-pence each. 



Great care and attention are bestowed in adapting this cheap m 
Magazine to all claflses of Readers, so that it may with ptopriel 
dnced into Families and Schools, and among Young people in ge 
Contents are at once instructive and entertaining. Refipoos, 2 
Social Principles, are combined with Useful Informatifm ; and a 
character and tendency is given to Popular Knowledge. It is u 
sively illustrated by Engravings on Wood, which comprise Portia 
remarkable Objects in Antiquities, Science, and Manufactures, i 
branches of Natural History, and indeed whatever is curious and 
in Nature and in Art. 

The Saturday Magazine is well printed, upon very superior ] 
should be preserved for binding at the end of each half year. 
Purchaser will find himself in possession of a Work of extensive 
interest, of truly Christian Principles, and consequently of greai 
manent value. 

Ample arrangements have been made for the circulation of this 
not only by the Booksellers and Newsmen throughout die United 
but also in the Colonies, and in the principal places on the Contii 



The Saturday Magazine is also published in Half 

and in Annual Volumbs. 



HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES. I ANNUAL VOLUM 

Volume I. (July' to Dec. 1832) 4 6 I Satubdat Magaqne for 

VolumeII.(Jan.toJune,1833)4 6 

Volume 111. (July to Decem- 
ber, 1833) 4 6 

Volume IV. (January to June, 

1834) 4 6 



(being the First Volunt 

above) 

Saturdat Magaztme for 
(beinc Volmnes II. and 
bound in one) . . . 



The whole of the Volumes, Parts, and NumboB, are fmpnealkj 

and always kept on sale* 



OF ABUBSAL ItlTBA^TinUE AlTt) BDtftAnOH* 



THE INSTRUCTOR; 

A PROGRESSIVE CLASS-BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 

IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATB SCHOOLS 
AND FAMILIES. 



Under the general title of the Instructor, or Progrbssiye 
Class -Book, is comprised a series of little works, by means of 
which children may he led through a course of Exercises in various 
branches of Elementary Knowledge. These books may be put 
into the hands of children who have advanced so flur as to be able 
to spell common words, and to read easy lessons. The Instructor 
is, indeed, somewhat in advance of this class of scholars ;- but this 
object is to carry the pupil forward^ — ^to impart information^ and 
to exercise the mind — as well as to furnish reading exercises* 
The occasional occurrence of what are termed hard words is una- 
voidable in a work of this kind, but it will be found that the sim- 
plicity of the ideas which such words express, will readily enable 
the child, not only to conquer what may at first seem difficult, but 
add considerably to its intelligence by the explanation which 
immediately follows. 

As the series advances, the subjects will gradually rise, though, 
ot course, care will be taken to keep them within the compre- 
hension of the children for whom they are designed. 

Each of the books will be complete in itself, but every six 
numbers will be collected into, and sold as, a volume, as well as 
in the form of separate books. 

In order to meet, to its fullest extent, the important object of 
cheapness, peculiar pains will be taken with the binding, by which 
it is hoped that the books may prove sufficiently stfong to be passed 
ihmi one scholar to another, before they are worn out. 



rXDIR THB DtKXCTION OP TRI CO Mi l A n a. 



THE 

SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 



l'tlHl.l«IIKI> IN 



\V»^KI.Y NuMnEnn, IMco One Pknnv ; and in BIoiitiilt pAftnp Flkt 

Six-i>KNcxetch. 



(iKFAT cart! and Attention are bmtowed in adapting thit d 
MaRH/iiii! to all rlaMM of HnadvrR, no that it may with |impU g i| bt 
liiiriMi into FamilicM and SchooU, and among Young people in fHitiil* III 
( lontcntH art) at once; iiwtructivii ami imtertaining. Religioiie, Honlt ni 
Soriul Principltw, aru romhine<l with Vwcful Information; and m CI 
character and tendency is (;iven to Popular Knowledft. liii 
tlvely ilhiKtratcfl hy KnKravinRM on Wood, which comprita Portraitt» Vi( 
rrmarkalilc. ObjectA in Antiquiiiet. SciencOi and Manufaclurat, tht 
hranciicM of Natural liititory, and indeed whatever ia Cttriooa wui 
in Nature and in Art. 

Thii Sam- II II AY Maoa/ini ih well printed, upon very iuperior ptpifjai 
«.|iotild Ih: prtwrved for liiiiding at the end of each half yMT, whn the 
Purclia.Ht;r will (inil hiiniM'lf in poMcswion of a Work of exteniive ud 
intereMi, of truly (Mirihiian Principle, and coniequently of gratl 
tnancnt value. 

Ample arranRcmentJi have iMNin made for the circulation of thia M( 
not only liy the ntKikiu'ilerH and Newsmen throughout the United 
l)ut aim) in the Colonien, and in the principal place* on the CoDtlniBt. 



The SATirKOAV Ma(»azink ia aImu publithed in Half Ybaut» 

uud ill Annual Voluuis. 



1 1 AM' YKAULY VOU'MKS. 

Vnlunie 1. (July to Der. Um) 4 6 

Volume I l.r.l.-in.to.lune, IK).')) 4 (J 
Volume 111. (July to Uecein- 

her. um) 4 6 

Volume IV. (January to June, 

UUM> 4 6 



ANNUAL VOLUMBI. 

SATt/RDAY MaOACINR CbT I 

(being the Firat VolttBNv •■ 

above) • • • 4 

Satuhjiat Maoaiihb for 188t 
(lieint Volnmea II. ud 111..' 
bound in one) . • • • • 7 i 



The whole of the Volumeri, i^artJit ^d N> Illy 

and always Kept on taiOt 



NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY J. W. PARKER. 



Price Is., bound In cloth and lettered. 



P^AITH and PRACTICE; or, The Application of 

Christian Principles to the Practical Duties of Life. 






It appears to the Author that there is 
a want of some publication, which would 
bring home to the scholars the principles 
of oar holy relifpon, as applicable to their 
eondoet in the common concerns of life. 
The religion we profess has been too often 
eonaidered a mere>8cience, to be learnt as 
the sciences of Grammar, or Geometry, or 
If naic are learnt. Young people too often 
take for granted, that all they are told, 
with respect to Christianity, is true, and 



believe it on the authority of their teach- 
ers, in the Mime manner as they give 
credit to what they are told by them with 
respect to Geography or Arithmetic ; and, 
unfortunately, the indifference with which 
these sciences are treated, and the little 
interest th<;y excite, are too often ex- 
tended to that infinitely much more im- 
portant branch of knowledge, the know- 
ledge of Christianity, the knowledge of 
their duty, as laid down in the Gospel. 



D 



Price Sixpence, 

ISTRICT VISITING SOCIETIES 

commended to PUBLIC SUPPORT. A Sermon 
By 



re- 



the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A., 

Curate of the Parish, and Secretary of'the Portsmouth District Visiting 

Society. 

circulation. He is, therefore, induced to 



Dttbitto the last few yearg. District Visit- 
ing Societies have been latiouring with 
eminent success in many parts of the 
Metropolis, and in several of the most 
populous provincial towns ; but the writer 
it not aware of the existence of any small 
treatise on the subject, adapted lor general 



publish this Discourse, hoping; that it may 
promote the adoption of similar plans 
of usefulness in many other popalons 
parishes, where they have not yet been 
introduced. 



T 



Price is. M., 



HE TENDENCY of CHARITABLE INSTI- 
TUTIONS CONSIDERED, 

By the Rev. CHARLES LAWSON, M.A., 

Of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Morning Preacher at the 

Foundling Hospital ; 



BxiHO a Sermon preached in the chapel 
of the Foundling Hospital, on the occa- 
sion of several young persons, Foundlines, 
who had served their apprenticeships faith- 
fully, and merited the approbation of the 
Governors, attending divine service, to 
return thanks to Almighty (;od, for tlieir 



preservation and education in the Hoi- 
pital. 

An Appendix is added, containing 
Nons on the Tkndemct of Public Cha- 
rities, with reference to some observa- 
tions in a work entitled Illustrations of 
Political Economy. 



A 



Second Edition eulargod, price Three Pence, sewed, 

FEW WORDS ON THE SIN OF LYING. 



" Accustom yourchildnm to a strict at- that it happened at another dorwtUtit 

tention to truth, even in the most minute j vasSt hut instantly check them ; you do not 

particulars. If a thing happened atone know where deviation from truth will 

srindow, and they, when relating it, say ' end." — Dr. Jobnsok. 



PRINTBD AT THE PITT PRBS8, CAMBRID6I. 



Octavo, price One ShQUng . 

rpHOUGHTS on the ADMISSION of PERSONS, 

-^ without reprard to their Religious Opinions, to certain Degrees 
in the UNIVERSITIES OF ENGLAND. 

By THOMAS TURTON, D.D., 

Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and 

Dean of Peterborough. 



It occurrod to mc, not long ago, when 
turuiug in my mind the admission of per- 
sons to certain Academical Degrees, with- 
out any regard to religious tenets, that 
the sentiments of one who, for many years 
after he became a Master of Arts, filled 
the office of a College Tutor,— has ever 
since devoted his time and attention to 
the service of the University, — and, what 
is of some moment, has thronghont life 
Ktood aloof firom political contention, — 
might deserve consideration, on a subject 



ofthatnatnxe. Altboogh I thn Mt tfailU 
on the grounds just etated, I dioiild bi 
warranted in pablicly iiT|iiiniliii tiw iv- 
sult of my reilectiont, on a pomt of to 
much importaoee. yet the lort of eonlse- 
versy which had been excited deterred ne 
flrom taking such a step. I eaia huw fe i , 
now satisfied that it would be a derdfe- 
tion of duty, to suffer the oeeaiioii to pus 
away, without recording my opIiUoM oa 
the matter in dispute. 



Octavo, If. M.' 

ON the ADMISSION of DISSENTERS to Reside 
and Graduate in the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
A Letter to the Right Hon. Viscount Althorp, M.P., &c. 

[By the Rev. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, M.A. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Second Edition. To which is added, 

A SECOND LETTER on Mr. WOODS BILL, for COM- 
PELLING such ADMISSION. 



A 



Third Edition, Post Octavo, price if. in Cloth, kBttered, 

DISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the UNI- 
VERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 

By ADAM SEDGWICK. M.A., F.R.S., &o. 

Woodwardian Professor, and Fellow of Trinity CoUege. 



Thk recent attacks on physical science, 
and the gross misapprehension of its 
moral tendency, have been singularly 
wanton and ill-timed. * * * A sceptic 
may, indee<l. think that the whole system 
of things, moral and physical, has no 
principle of continued rest, — that it has 
oiUy been jostled into a condition of un- 
stable equilibrium, which may be de- 
stroyed by the first movement of any of 
the component elements. Such a one 



may reasonably fear the pragsen of die< 
covery ; for his system wants the enn* 
tial principles of cohMion. Bat a ilnetn 
believer in the word of God haa no flhar of 
this kind ; for he knows that all the paiti 
of the natural world are viaely tttaolo* 
gcther — that the Lord ot aU Baton b a 
bein^ withomt variabUmeu 9r t/todbw •/' 
turning, — and that truth, of whateret klM. 
as seen in the mind of man, ii bat a per- 
ception of his Maker's will.— ^^ Not* E. 



Quarto, price lOs. 

TRANSACTIONS of the CAMBRIDGE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY. Vol. v. Put I. 



FRENCH CLASS BOOKS, 

Prepared for the Use of Kiny's College School^ London, by 
THE LATE PROFESSOR VENTOUILLAC. 



I. Price tM. 

LIVRE DE CLASSE; with ENGLISH NOTES. This 
work, intended w a Reading- Book for the Upper (ylasses in Schools, 
II well an for Private StudentA, consistA of several books of Anacharsis and 
if TcUmaque, followed by copious extracts from the best French writers 
)f the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries : to these are added s^cimens of 
French Poetry, and a Lexicon of the Proper Names which occur m the bookt 
In tlie NotcH, the Alitor has endeavoured, not only to explain difficult 
^raf«efl. but by frequently quoting the original passages whicn the French 
irritcrH have imitated from the Ancients, to establish a connecting link 
letwcen French and (/laHsical Literature. 

II. Price 3«. Gd, 

RUDIMENTS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE ; or, FIRST 
FRKNCII RKADINO BOOK: containing Rules and Exercises 
ID pronunciation; Principles of Translation, with Exercises for Trans- 
ating Frenchjinto English; and a Lexicon of Words, including irregular 
/erliH, which cannot be found in any Dictionary hitherto published. 

1 would not hnvc txMMi nt the trouble of coinpilintf th« prcmtut work, could I havt 
>uii(i o«" t" onuwcr my purpoMo better, or «v«n no wpU. •••••• it In singular, 

lutt whilo flo many (irainmam have tx'en writtrn, to teach the htudent how to 
mnslatf Kn((Uiih into French, > no book (to my knowledge at leant,) ha» vet 
tNMMired to eiinblc a bc^iniu'r to traniilat*) French into Knglish. •••••• ll* ho 

ixr.HcxttVM in the prenent work have been made progragsive, so an to lead the 
lUpil from the eanicst NtMitenceN to the niont dinicult pasHagos. — Introduction. 

jrr. y*r'n'.c',h.6d. 

MORCEAUX DIIISTOIRE; with NOTES. This little 
work consistH of Extracts from the best French Historians, such 
lA Jiossuet, Moiitesqiiieu, lioUhi, liartht'lrmy, Vertot, Uvnnult, St, Real, 
Si»motidi, Mif^nrt, tiv. The hiHtorical information which this work caffords, 
th(i various stylos of romposition it exhibits, and the unexceptionable 
character of its contents, render it peculiarly fit for the instruction of youth. 

IV. Price 2ii. 

FRENCH POETRY; with ENGLISH NOTES. A new 
Edition, with Additions. 

"(-an voti recommend me a good book of Frkncii Porrsv for Children t" in ti 
dueiition wfiirh the Kditor of thifi little volume ha* Areuuently iNten aiikfld. and to 
which he has hitherto found it difllcult. if not im]>OMii)le, to (five a iiatUfactory 
re|ily. •••••• A book of Fukntii Poktrv for Chitdrtm, ha* then «•- 

niiiiiK'd to thiM day a deMid(>ratum, and to Hupply it, the Kditor publiiiheii this little 
volume, in tin- liopc tliat it will hr. received hh a well-meant effort on hid part, to add 
ouo more to tlu' iiHcful elana of elementary iNiokii, and to render at the name timo 
the ntudy of liiH own laoKuaKe a meanii of iniitillinK into the mind of tlie \oiitliful 
re.ider the principlcM of koo<1 tante and nound morality. — Introduction. 



LONDON : PUBLISHED BY J. W. PARKER, WEST STRAND. 



NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY J. W. PARXIR. 



In Pout octavo, price 9s., Cloth lettered* 

OATHS; their Oiugin, Nature^ and History. 
By J. E. TYLER, B.D., 

Ilcctor of St. Giles' in the Fields, and late Fellow of Oriel College. 

In the renarks and wng g t Mtm t wUdi 
the Author has ▼entnrad to oflbr «■ Oe 
prciiflnt Htate of Oaths io Rag^Mi* tte 
principle liy whieh be piofc seM 1e iiM 
ItHra fpiided in thfa^that wUkt dNf^ 
(generally fpeaklBg, Is^ in Hselt ■>< 
anil It, therefine, never to be 
lightly, or fill It* drn sake, nsfn 
it is the office not of hatiad tal of km, 
not of unkindneM bnt of ftfenddi^ nol 



TiiK practiral (|iiPtttionR on which the 
Author luiH fiiilKiivourcd in this Treatise 
to tlirow lijjht. nr« chii'fly tlireo : — 

int. Arif OiitliM in tlxtniiinh'Aii Uwftil to 
A Christian ? or aw thny altogether pro- 
hiliiU'd by th(9 (iiiu\Ml ? 

Slid. If Oathii tiTt: in thnnmnlvcfi law- 
ful, an* they, as at prcMnit Hflminiiit4;n'd 
and tak<'n in Kiigland, calRulutitd to pro- 
nioti) truth and JuHtine ? And aru ttiey 
agriwaldK to tlic ndigion which we profniii? 

3rd. If any altera tionii in our wyHtinn of 
Oathn iihould appear dcNiralde, on what 
principlcH, and by what meanii,|may such 
nhnngcN 1m; nioiit Hafcly and vatiafactorily 
eflccUMl ? 



of rathneis. bat of Jndffmeiit. fint toln- 
qniro with diligence for the salNt and 
least palnftil remedy of any evil — def 
which the ohjecta of onr earn and isfVd 
may be labouring, and then to rrieov- 
mend the core wlUi tendsmcM Imt «M 
honesty. 



Small Octavo, with Engravings, Si. Bd. 

CONVEIISATIONS on GARDENING and NA- 
TURAL HISTORY. 
By the AUTHOR of the ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 

To render tliat moHt rational and innocent than didactic pmeepte ; and ineidMltal 

ofoccupatioiiH attractive to young pentonN, obKcrvatioDS on Natural History an in* 

l>y divesting it ofltM ti'clinical details, and tempersed. to rary the snMcet. and te 

its practical difllcultieii, in the oliject of Icail the young reader to habits of ohesiw 

this publication. The form of (Jokvkr- vation and reflection oil tlie WovDBlssf 

NATIONS is assumed, at more agreeable CatATion. * 



A 



Price \s. e,4. in Dlack Cloth, letteied. 

DAILY PJIAYER KOOK, for the Use of 

Fumilie» and Schools. 

By JONATHAN T. BARRETT D.D., 

Ilcctor of Hcauchamp lloding, £«es. 

This B(K>k of Family Dttvotion In not 
only drawn up in tlie language of the 
(!hurcti, Ijiit a^rcfably to her Form and 
Order for Morning; and Kvening Service 
throiit{hout the year ; and hence is cal- 
culatitd to li'a<l and confirm her memliers 
in her ftWty'um mode of womhlp at Com- 
mon Prayer. 

Fol lowing tier example in the Public 
OingreKation, it flntt drawH the attention 
of tlie l^amily U> the declaration of (iod's 
mercy Vt all penitent sinncrH, as set forth 



in Scripture ; and after a brief 
tion, applicable to tlie Msaafee selseliA 
for this pnipose, and caiealated to mdts 
them wnh the duties of repantanee, B 
proceeds, in the natural mderof Christlu 
devotion, to eonftssion, to ■ttpplleatiOBt Is 
praise, to prayer, to thanka|pTinf « aad is 
iMnedietion : dividing the duty as dis •«• 
cosion offers, between tha If anltr nnd thi 
llonsehdd, by the IntefldMai* nf tm- 
tenees and 



NSW BOOKS BUBLISHSD BY J* W. PABXm. 



Price If., bound in cloth and lettend. 

■pAITH and PRACTICE; or, The AppHcatioiv of 

•^ Christian Principlies to the Practical Duties of Life. 

It appears to the Author that there is believe it on the authority of thdr teac^ 
a want of some publication, which would 
bring home to the scliolars the principles 
of our holy relifpon. as applicable to tneir 
conduct in the common concerns of life. 
The religion we profess has been too often 
considered a mere 'science, to be learnt as 
the sciences of Grammar, or Geometry, or 
Music are learnt. Young people too often 
talbe for granted, that all they are told, 
with tespect to Christianity, is true, and 



ers, in the same nmnner as thsy fp%» 
credit to what they aro told by them wi^ 
reniect to Geography or Arithiaetic ; an^ 
unfortunately, the indifEsrenee with whiqi 
these sciences are treated, and the Utde 
interest they excite, axe too often ex- 
tended to tliat infinitely much more im- 
portant branch of knowledse. the know- 
ledge of Christianity, the knowledie tf 
thmr duty, as laid down in the Gospu* - 
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Price Sixpence. 

ISTRICT VISITING SOCIETIES 

commended to PUBLIC SUPPORT. A Sermon 

By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A„ 

Curate of the Parish, and Secretary of'the Portsmouth District Visitiiig . 

Society. 

DuBiNO the last few years, District Visit- circulation. He is. therefore, induced to 

ing Societies have been labouring with publish this Discourse, hoping that It may 

eminent success in many parts of the promote the adoption of similar plaiM 

Metropolis, and in several of the most of - oseftdness in many othev p(9«l4|i» 

populous provincial towns ; but the writer parishes, where they nave not yet bwn 

IS not aware of the existence of any small introduced, 
treatise on the subject) adapted for general 



T 



Price is. 6d.. 

HE TENDENCY of CHARITABLE INSTI- 
TUTIONS CONSIDERED, 

By the Rev. CHARLES LAWSON, M.A., 

Of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Morning Preacher at the 

Foundling Hospital ; 

preservation and education in the Hos- 
pital. 

An Appendix is added, containing 
NoTxs on the Txndxitct of Public Gha- 
KiTiES. with reference to some observa- 
tions in a work entitled lUustratious of 
Political Ectmomy. 



Beino a Sermon preached in the chapel 
of the Foundling Hospital, on the occa- 
sion of several young persons. Foundlings, 
who had served their apprenticeships faim- 
fnlly. and merited the approbation of the 
Governors, attending divine service, to 
return thanks to Almighty Grod, for tiieir 



A 



Second Edition enlarged, price Three Pence, sewed, 

FEW WORDS ON THE SIN OF LYING. 



• Accustom your children to a strict at- 
tention to truth, even in the most minute 
particulars. If a thing happened at one 
window, and they, when relating it, say 



that it happened at another dorwtUtit 
vass, but inttantly check them ; you do not 
know where deviation from truth will 
end." — Dr. Johnson. 



JOURNAL or THI ROYAL ASIATIC lOCIRTY. 



Journal may thus become a repository for whmtever of value or 
intcHMt may recniire to be promulgated. The researches of the 
learned into the History and Customs of the nations of the East, 
and their investigations into the remaining Monuments of early 
and extensive Civilization, tnay here be placed in contiast with 
the labours of those who prefer to trace the progress of improve- 
ment in the present day, or to suggest the means by which that 
improvement may be accelerated and enlarged. The deduction^ 
of philosophy may be compared with the results of experience, 
unci the theories of tlie speculative may lead to measures of 
practical utility. 

The First Number contains the following Articles, with 

many Illustrations : 

Vi II. Notice of the BanUn Hospiul t: 
Sunt. By Lieat. Alkxakdir Bceses 

IX. Notice* of the Circusiana, by 
Charlis TArwH. Communicated U 
IIexet Drcmmoitd^ Esq. 

X. Analysis of the Mirat-i-Ahmaii;. 
a Political and Statistical Historvoftbf 
Province of Gojarit. Translated frca 
the Persian, hy J amxs Bisd Esq. M.R..\> 

XI. Analysu of the S'ri Lakshmi Nvs- 
ytina. Ny^Tilankira VtrachiU Vyavutiu 
Ratnamila. 

XII. Biography of the late Ct^ 
James M'Mrano. By Jambs Bibo. £«; 
M.R.A.S.. &C. frc. 

XIII. Biofimphy of M. Alizax.^ 
CsoMA i)E RoEoo. the Honraiian In- 
vpller, from a Letter address^ bv hia 8 
Captain C. P. Krvkedt. of the Hob I 
I. Com. Serr.. Assist to the PoLiiai 
Resident at Delhi. &c. &c. 

XIV. Account of the Assasaiiuti* 
of Pbofessor Scbvltz, while vifiCtf 
KurdistAn, by Major Sim Hekkt Wiua 

XV. Biographical Sketches of Dekktf 
Poets. By Ca\'KLlt Vehkata Ba«> 
swAXi. late Head Translator and Psi^l 
in the Litersry and Antiquarian DqaS 
ment, Calcutta. 



.\RtiCLE I. C>D the Maritime Vessels 
eniplovi-il by thi> Natives of India and 
Oyluii. By J. Knrr, Esq. late Master- 
Att^Dd.int at (\il'imbo. 

11. On till* S4rhiK>l System of the 
llindui «it' t)ie Soutliorn Peninsula of 
liuWt Hy ('apt\i<« IIkxrt IlARRirEss, 
Serrrtary to the Kuyal Asiatic Society, &c. 

Ill i )i)i4i>rtAti«iu un tlie I ndus, by the 
late Captaix M'M('kim>, of the Bombay 
K!(tahUAhment. ('ommiiniratedhy Liicr.- 
Toi.. KnwARi) Frederick. M.R..\.S.,Com- 
nii!«<ary-(n>neial at Ii<>mt>ay. 

IV.' On the Iaiv of .\duitery in Nep4L 
Hy Hriaw II. Hoi)08/)X, Esq., M.R.A.S., 
Ileiiidf lit at Kat'hmandiL 

V. (Jn .\ncient Chinese Vases. By 
P. P. Thomk. Esq. Part the First; Vases 
of the Hh'iug Dynasty. With Illustrations. 

VI. Oil the'Talwrnacle, or Car, used 
by the Hindus of Ce>lon, to carry the 
Iniai;i> of the G<n1; with remarks on the 
Warship of tlie .Assyrians and other 
Eastern n.itioiis, an cumparrd with that 
uf thp Iliuduj}. Bv the Rev. Joseph 
Kdi-it*. cm., R.A.S. &c. 

VII." A tran>*oript in Roman 'charac- 
tcTiiwith a trnuolation. of a Manifesto in 
tik* Chitii.'S'* lans;iia;;e. issued by the Triad 
.<oii.-f,. B\ the Kev. Dr.MoRRisox, F.R.S. 
M R .\ S * 

Mi«»''KM.\NEiir!» NoTirEs — In Bibliography, Arts, Sciences^ and Literature. 

J'K<>^K*-niNr,< OF Orikntal I jf srrrcTioKs. — Royal Asiatic Society; Report of Cj 
niit;»*e of Correspondence, &c. &c. 

.\ppENr»ix. containing List of Members. Regulations of the Society, &c. Sec 

Communications respecting the Journal may be addressed 
the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, at the SocieCfll 
House, in Graf ton-Street, Bond-Street. 



London: JOHN AV. PARKER, West Steano. 
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^ ORIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS. 

VOLUME THE SECOND: 

Part VII. 

Hon. 8c Right Rev. HENRY RYDER. D.D.. Lord Bishop of Lichfield k Corontxy. 
The Venerable THOMAS PARRY. M.A.. Arehdeaeon of Antigua. 
The Rev. ALLEN COOPER. M.A.. Minister of St Mark's, North Andky-stieet. 
The Rev. J. £. N. MOLESWORTH. M.A.. Rector of St. Martin, Canteitrary. 
The Rev. HENRY LATHAM. M. A.. Cnrate of All Souls, Langfaam.place. 

PamVIIL 

The Right Rev. JOHN KAYE, D.D.. Lord Bishop of Lineohi. 

The Rev. THOMAS ARNOLD. D.D.. Head Master of Rngby School. 

The Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M. A.. Minister of St 660ige*s, Brighton. 

The Rev. GEORGE ROBERT GLEIG. M. A., Rector of Ivy Choreh. 

The Rev. RICHARD HARVEY, M.A., Rector of Homsey. ' 

The Rev. B. E. NIGHOLLS. M.A^ Cnrate of Walthamstow. 

Past IX. 

The Right Rev. CH AS. RICHARD SUMNElt, DJ)., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
The Rev. HENRY HART MILMAN, M. A.» l^car ofl^ Mary. Reading. 
The Rev. HENRY RAIKES, M.A., Chancellor of the Diocese of Chester. 
The Rev. EDWARD SCOBELL. B.A., Minister of St Peter^s. Vere-street. 
The Rev. WILLIAM F. RAYMOND. M.A.. Chaplain at Lincoln's Inn. 

Past X. 

The Right Rev. HENRY PHILLPOTTS. D.D.. Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

The Rev. SAMUEL HINDS, D.D., Queen's College, Oxford. 

The Rev. JOHN WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Vicar of Harrow. 

The Rev. THOMAS BARTLETT, M.A., Rector of All Saints, Canterbury. 

The Rev. WILLIAM SHORT. M.A.. Vicar of Chippenham. • ' 

Part XI. 

The Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 

The Hon. and Very Rev. GEORGE PELLEW, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

The Rev. WILLIAM STONE, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, Spitalfields. 

The Rev. THOMAS BOWDLER, M.A.' Rector of Addington, Kent 

The Rev. GEORGE TOMLINSON, M. A., Minister of St Matthew's Chnpet 

Part XII. 
The Right Rev. JOHN J EBB., D.D., Lord Bishop of Limerick. 
The Rev. JOHN J. BLUNT, B.D., FeUow of St John's College, Cambridge 
The Rev. RICHARD TWOPENY. M.A.. Rector of Little Cnsterton. 
The Rev. SAMUEL SMITH, M.A., Minister of St George's, Camberwell. 
The Rev. J. H. POOLEY, M.A., Curate of St James's, Westminster. 
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Price 1«. 3tf., 



YMNS for YOUNG PERSON! 

Selected from various Authors. 



The want of a Collectioii of Hymns suit- 
able for Youni; Penons has been long 
fSelt. The only worki at present on the 
Catalogue of the Society lor Promoting 
IMiristian Knowledge, are Watts* Divine 
Sonyt; Eeuy Hf/mtu Jbr Children; and a 



fJBw Hymni drcuUted on a bn»d si 
and, although these are ezcellenlf in t 
way, they are only fit for Mry jyoaaa 
sons. Tnere can, tberaflira. be no dc 
that a book of this kind fa grea^«ai 



Price If. 

rpHE SPITAL PULPIT. A Sermon, by i 

Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, D.D., 

Prebendary of Canterbury, and Rector of St. Botolpb's, Bishopigate 



Callkd to preach the Snital Sermon, on 
Kaster Tuesaay, I proceeoed to the library 
of the I..ondon Institution, and searched 
what were considered the best authorities, 
for thi> history uf tlie SprrAL and its Pulpit, 
iis well as tlu! institutiuu uf Uie flvu Royal 



Hospitals of London. What I coDei 
I threw into the form of a SenuM^ w, 
is now published, for tiie bifonnatio 
any one who may haply aek, ** Wh 
tliis Spital Skbmov ?'* 



T 



Price Sixpence, 

WO SERMONS on the SACRAMENT of \ 

LORD'S SUPPER. 

, By the Rev. T. BOWDLER, M.A. 



Thbsv .Sermons are extracted f^om a I now printed in tiie form of a nnall b 
volume of Discourses on the Services of I and ut a low price, for the -porpoi 
tht Church, by the same author, and are I general circulation. 



Price Two Pence. 

CONFIRMATION. An ADDRESS from 
CLERGYMAN to his PARISHIONERS. 

been formed, they will tend to keep i 
the right way ; but when we are abo 
enter on life, we must begin to form hi 
either good or bad, by obeying or disc 
ing God's commandments. 



Thkrk is nu period of our lives which 
appears more important than that wheu 
we are 1>eginning to act for ourselves. In 
childhood, wc are chiefly guided by our 
parents ; in afler-Iifo wo nave experience 
to assist us, and if religious habits have 






Price Is. Mi'aewed, or it, in Cloth, 

A MANUAL of DEVOTION for the Use of Famili 

arranged chiefly from the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the Rev. JOHN GIBSON, MA. 

Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and Curate of the Net 

Chapel, 3tratford. 



FRENCH CLASS BOOfiS, 

Prepared for the Use of K*ng*9 College Schoolf LondoUf h0 
• THE LATE PROFESSOR VENTOUlLLAC. 



I. Price 5f. 

LIVRE D£ CLASSE ; with ENGLISH NOTES. This 
work, intended as a Reading^Book for the Upper ClasBes.iii Schooift; 
as well as for Private Students, consists of several do<^- of Awu^uvnit and 
of TtUmaque, followed by copious extracts from the b^ Froich writers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: to these are added'specimens of 
French Poetry, and a Lexicon of the Proper Names which oftcurinthebook* 
In the Notes, the £ditbr has endeayoured, not only fo ezj^lain dificvit 
phrases, but by frequently quoting the original passages which the Frenoh 
writers have imitated from the Ancients, to ^tablish -a connecting link 
between French and Classical Literature* 

n. Price 3s. 6(i. 

RUDIMENTS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE ; or, FIRST 
FRENCH READING BOOK : contaimng Rules and Exercises 
>n Pronunciation '/Principles of Translation, with Eiercises for Trans- 
lating French] into English ; and a lexicon of Words, including irregular 
Verbs, which cannot be found in any Dictionary hitherto published* 

I would not have been at the trouble of compiling the present work, could I hav* 
bund one to answer my purpose better, or even so weU. •••••• itia singular, 

hat while so mapy . Grammars have been written, to teach ilie student howtb 
nutslate English into . French, i no book (to my knowledge at least,) has ytt 
mpeared to enable a beginner to translate French into BnglisK • • • # • v^ Xhe 
^ERCisKs in the present work have been made progrenvae, so as to lead the 
tupil from the easiest sentences to the most difiBcult passages. — Introduction* 

III. Price 3s. 6rf. 

MORCEAUX D'HISTOIRE; with NOfES. This little 
work consists of Extracts from the best French Historians, such 
IS Bossueti Montesquieu, Rollin, Barth^l^my, Vertot, Henault, St, Rtal, 
Sismondi, Mignet, &c. The historical information wluch this work affords, 
the various styles of composition it exhibits, and the unexceptionable 
character of its contents, render it peculiarly fit for the instruction of youth. 

IV. Price 2«. 

FRENCH POETRY ; with ENGLISH NOTES. A new 
Edition, with Additions. 

" Can you recommend me a good book of French Poitrt for Children t** is a 
question >vhich the Editor of this little volume has ftequently been asked, and to 
which he has hitherto found it difficult, if not impossible, to ^ive a satisfactory 
reply- •••••• a book of French Poetry ^m* Children, has then re- 
mained to this day a desideratum, and to supply it, the Editor publishes this little 
volume, in the hope that it will be received as a well-meant effort on his part, to add 
one more to the useful class of elementary books, and to render at the same time 
the study of his own language a means of instilling into the mind of the youthfal 
readier the principles of good taste and sound morality. — Tntrodu(^4m. 



LONDON : PUBLISHED BY J. W. FABKEB, WEST STRAND. 



NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY J. W. PARKER. 



Price li., bound in cloth and lettered. 



AITH and PRACTICE; or, The Application of , 

Christian Principles to the Practical Duties of Life. 



ippcars to the Author that there is 
it of some publication, which would 
home to the scholars the principles 
■ holy reliffion, as applicable to their 
ict in the common concerns of life, 
eligiou we profeHH has been too often 
lered a mere*science, to be learnt as 
siences of Grammar, or Geometry, or 
: are learnt. Young ueople too often 
for granted, that all they are told, 
respect to Christianity, is true, and 



believe it on the authority of their teach- 
ers, in the same manner as they give 
credit to what they are told by them with 
respect to Geography or Arithmetic ; andf 
unfortunately, the indifference with which 
these sciences are treated, and the little 
interest they excite, are too often ex- 
tended to that infinitely much more im- 
portant branch of knowledge, the know, 
ledge of Christianity, the Knowledge of 
their duty, as laid down in the Gospel. 



Price Sixpence, 

ISTRICT VISITING SOCIETIES re- 
commended to PUBLIC SUPPORT. A Sermon 
By the Rev. R. B. HONE, MA., 

irate of the Parish, and Secretary oPthe Portsmouth District Visiting 

Society. 



NO the last few yenvB, District Visit- 
iocietics liavi^ beiMi labouring with 
ant success in many parts of tlic 
opulis, and in several of the most 
lous provincial towns ; but tlie writer 
; aware of the existence of any small 
so on tlie subject, adapted for general 



circulation. He is, therefore, induced to 
publish this Discourse, hoping; that it may 
promote the adoption of similar plans 
of usefulness in many other popalout 
parishes, where they liave not yet b«en 
introduced. 



I'rice 1.8. Sd. 

HE TENDENCY of CHARITABLE INSTI- 
TUTIONS CONSIDERED, 

By the Rev. CHARLES LAWS ON, M.A.. 

Of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Morning Preacher at the 

Foundling Hospital ; 

preservation and education in the Rot- 
pitaL 

An Appendix is added, containing 
Notes on the Tkndkmct of Public Cha- 
rities, with reference to some obterva- 
tions in a woric entitled Illustrationi qf 
Political Economy. 



> a S<>rmon preached in the chapel 
t FouNDMNO HoHFiTAL, on the occa- 
if several voung p<'rB()nH, Foundlings, 
lad servetf their apprenticeships faitn- 
and merittMl the at)probntion of the 
mors, attending (livine service, to 
a thanks tu Almighty (iod, for their 



Secroad Kdition oulargod, price Three Pence, sewed, 

FEW WORDS ON THE SIN OF LYING. 



..ccustom your ciiildren to a strict at- 
m to truth, even in tlie most minute 
:ulars. If a thing happened at one 
jw, and they, wlien relating it, say 



that it happened at another d^n^Utit 
vats, but inttantljf cheek thtm; you do not 
know where deviation from troth will 
end."— Dr. Jounsok. 



Just Published, and to-be c&nHnued Qutan$i^.Prlee 6^ T9S 

JOURNAL 

OF THB ■ . * 

lOYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

OF 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



HE Council, desirous of circulating as widely as poB8iUe,inaiqp 

the important communications mm time to time reooiyed by 
e Royal Asiatic Society, has determined upon the eetablith* 
ent of a periodical Journal, to be exclusively devoted to matters 
nnected ^vith the objects of the Society. By this arrangement, 
e regular publication of a considerable mass of valuable inJbr- 
Eition is provided for, which, from the popular nature of a peri* 
leal Journal, is thereby rendered easily accessible to the PuUiic 

large, while an extensive circulation, in proportion to the 
terest which appertains to every thing relating to the Countries 

the East, is secured, both in this country and abroad. 
It is intended to publish the Jouknal in the Octavo Ibrm, at 
tervals of three months; each number containing about two 
mdred pages of letter-press, with such Illustrations as may be 
jcessary. The contents of the quarterly part are intended to 

mprise First, Original Essays or Papers; Secondly, 

BSTRACTs of such Papers as it may not be necessary to print 

itire; Thirdly, Analyses of Works connected with the 

rjects of the Society, which, from their scarcity or other causes, 
may be deemed proper to make more generally known;—— 
3urthly, Notices of the Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic 
ociety; its Branch and Auxiliary Socibtibs; of the Ori- 
<jtal Translation Committee, and of Other Institutions, 
ther British or Foreign, of the same nature, as far as they may 

J attainable ; and. Lastly, a Record of Miscbllaneous 

formation on subjects of Literature, Philosbphy, Science, and 
xt, having reference to the East. 

It is assumed that this plan will enable the Council to produce 
apers of more general interest, and of a more diversified cha- 
icter, than those which formerly appeared in the Transactions of 
le Society. The periods of publication, also, being definite and 
equent, will afford the means of rendering available many 
iluable contributions on matters of local or temporary, but, 
Bvertheless, of considerable importance, which have, hitherto, 
3en entirely lost to the Pubhc for the want of some such channel 
► make them known, and it is conceived, that the Society's 



FRENCH CLASS BOOKS, 

spared for the Use of King's College School, London, by 
THE LATE PROFESSOR VENTOUILLAC. 



I. Price bs. 

IVRE DE CLASSE; with ENGLISH NOTES. This 
work, intended as a Reading- Book for the Upper Classes in Schools, 
dl as for Private Students, consists of several books of Anacharsis and 
^Umaquey followed by copious extracts from the best French writers 
« seventeenth and eighteenth centuries : to these are added specimens of 
Kch Poetry, and a Lexicon of the Proper Names which occur m the book, 
zhe Notes, the Editor has endeavoured, not only to explain difficult 
ses, but by frequently quoting the original passives which the French 
srs have imitated from the Ancients, to establish a connecting link 
^een French and Classical Literature. 

II. Price 3«. 6d, 

UDIMENTS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE ; or, FIRST 
•/ FRENCH READING BOOK: containing Rules and Exercises 
"Pronunciation ; Principles of Translation, with Exercises for Trans- 
lg Frenchjinto English; and a Lexicon of Words, including irregular 
'bs, which cannot be found in any Dictionary hitherto published. 

1 «-ouI(l not liavc hoen at the trouble of compiling the present work, could I have 
«1 one to auswfr n>y purpose better, or even so weU. •••••• It is singular. 

while so m.iny Grammars have been writU>n. to teach the btudent how to 
■late English into French, i no book (to my knowledge at lenst.) h^s yet 
aare<l to enable a beginner to translate French into English. •••••• The 

RcisKf* in the present work have l)een made progressive, so as to lead the 
U from the ensiest sentences to the most difficult passages. — Introduction. 

IIL Price 3«. 6d. 

rORCEAUX DHISTOIRE; with NOTES. This little 
work consists of Extracts from the best French Historians, such 
^Oisuet, Montesquieu, lioUin, BnrthtUmy, Vertot, Henault, St, Rtal, 
•oiif/i, Mif^net, &c. The historical information which this work affords. 
Various styles of composition it exhibits, and the unexceptionable 
'5lctcr of iu* contents, render it peculiarly fit for the instruction of youth. 

IV. Price 2«. 
ttENCH POETRY ; with ENGLISH NOTES. A new 

Edition, with Additions. 

' Can you reoommeml me a good book of VfLtjtcH PortRT for Children f" is a 

• Ion which the Editor of tliis little %-olume has frequently been asked, and to 

h% he has hitherto found it difficult, if not im]X)tsiDle, to (five a satisfactory 

• •••••A. Ixwk of French Poetry for Children, has then «•- 

^Sd to this day a desideratum, and to supply it, tlie Editor publishes this little 
k^e. in the hope that it will be receiveil as a well-meant effort on his part, to add 
r^ore to tlie uH<>ful class of elementary l)ooks, and to render at the same time 
^tudy of liirt own language a means of instilling into the mind of the Miuthful 
^ r the principles of goo<l taste and sound morality. — Introduction. 
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.Journal miiy thus become a repository for whatever of value or 
intorest may re(|uire to be promulgated. The researches of the 
loariu'd into the History and Customs of the nations of the East, 
and their investigations* into the remaining Monuments of early 
and extensive Civilization, tnay here be placed in contrast with 
the labours of those who prefer' to trace the progress of improve- 
ment in the present day, or to sufjgest the means by which that 
improvement may be accelerated and enlarged. The deductions 
of philosophy may be compared with the results of experience, 
and the theories of the speculative may lead to measures of 
practical ulihty. 

T/ip First Xcmbeii contains the following Articles, with 

many Illustrations : 



A:n:i'i.K I. 
iMln»lo\i'il by 
<'i'yl'iii li\ 

AMi'Miliut at 



On Ihi" Maritime Vusselrt 

thi> Natives of India and 

.1. K»YK, Ksii- late Muster- 

Ci'l-inilut. 



11. On til.' Sfh'K»l Systi-m of the 
llimlns ol" llif Sdiiihcrn ' Prninsula of 
hiilii. Hy ('\rr\iN Hknky IIahknkss, 
Si'rr.'tary ' i tin* linyil Av.atir Scwii-ty, ito. 

1 11 |)i»-i>rtatit)u on tlu> Imlns, ))y the 
1 itf K'\y:\\\ M'M"RHi>, of tin* HoniUay 
I'-t ilili-«!i;:;»'nt. ' !oniinnnir:iti'd by Likut.- 
riii,. KuwAUK 1''hm»mii''k, M.H.A.S., Uoni- 
nii-Nir\ -(iiMii'ial at IJonihay. 

IV. On thi' Law of Adultory in Nrpal. 
I'lV |{i:r\N II. Hon-is'iN, Ks<i., M.R.A.S., 
Ki-ii<i-'.i'v at Kat'hinaniln. 

V. O'l Aii'-iiMit <'hin<'S<' VaHt-s. Hv 
1'. 1'. Tii •«•*. L-^'i. I'art thi- First; Vaw'u 
of till' Sli-imj Dyna-ty. With lUnMtrations. 

VI. On tin- TalM'rnarU', or (Jar, nsi'd 
l>y til.' Ilimlus of ('«'>lou, to carry the 
Iiiia^'i- of t}ic (Joel; with rrniarkH on the 
W.iishii* of ihi' .■\K>yrians an<l otlicr 
l-'.-Mti'in nations a-, ronipan-d with that 
of thi* Ilindii^. Hv the K<*v. Johkpii 
K-'viT-.. CM., U.VS. Kv.. 

VII. A tran-icript in Ilonian Vharac- 
tciswilh a iraiiHl;itioii. of a Manifi-sto in 
Jh«' ChiiH'v.' lan'_'iia:.'t*, irtstii-d by the Triad 
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